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The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  Ireland  and  its  Jlulers.’  London  : 
1 845. 

The  names  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Al- 
thorp  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  a 
memorable  struggle  and  a  peaceful  victory. 
The  year  which  is  about  to  close  has  seen 
both  these  statesmen  expire — the  one  full 
of  years,  sinking  gradually  into  the  grave ; 
the  other,  in  the  full  possession  of  bodily 
vigor  and  mental  activity,  swept  away  by  a 
sudden  inroad  of  disease.  We  arc  unwilling 
to  allow  the  last  scene  of  funeral  honors  to 
terminate  without  offering  our  chaplet  in 
the  resting-place  of  these  honored  men. 
Personal  veneration  would  be  enough  to 
prompt  this  voluntary  homage,  liut  a  duty 
to  the  public  seems  to  render  that  impera¬ 
tive,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
be  merely  a  grateful  alleviation  of  sorrow. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large 
that  its  rulers  should  be  pure  and  high- 
minded — lofty  in  their  objects — faithful  to 
their  convictions — steady  in  their  attach¬ 
ments — ready  to  afiVont  with  courage  the 
proscription  of  a  court — and  to  bear  with 
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patience  the  revilings  of  the  multitude.  It 
is  the  interest  of  a  country,  when  there  are 
many  roads  to  wealth,  and  many  sources 
of  tranquil  enjoyment,  that  the  ‘great  art 
of  government,'  as  it  has  been  called,  shouhl 
have  its  attractions  for  those  who  seek  not 
their  fortune  in  the  emoluments  of  office, 
or  their  amusement  in  the  excitiufi  variety 
of  political  intrigue.  The  men  who  are 
qualified  by  talent,  prepared  by  education, 
and  fitted  by  integrity  for  the  highest  posts 
in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  high  example,  and  inflamed 
by  that  love  of  fame 

‘  Wli  icii  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 

To  scorn  delight.s,  and  live  laborious  days.’ 

But  this  cannot  happeti,  unless  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  shown  that  high  desert  has  high  for¬ 
tune  attached  to  it ;  and  that  the  vulgar  de¬ 
preciation  of  political  pursuits  cannot  soil 
the  pure  mirror  by  which  true  statesmen 
are  tested  in  the  opinion  of  after  ages.  It 
was  by  sucli  a  consciousness  that  Dante 
describes  himself  to  have  been  sustained, 
when  he  represents  the  spirit  ns  bidding  him 
despise  the  low  calumnies  of  his  enemies — 

‘  Perche  s'iiifutura  la  tua  vita 

V  ie  piu  che’I  portar  delle  lor  injurie.’ 
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It  is  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  our  read- 1 
ers  to  reflect  for  themselves  on  tlie  char¬ 
acters  and  career  of  tlie  two  leaders  of  the 
Keforrn  Ministry,  and  to  retrace  the  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  that  Ministry  sought  to  puri¬ 
fy  the  Constitution,  and  improve  our  Laws, 

I  flat  we  now  ask  them  to  accompany  us. 
Our  sketch  must  be  a  mere  outline,  for  the 
period  of  biography  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  j 
we  are  I'ar  from  wishino  to  anticinate  it. 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  Charles  Grey 
entered  parliament.  Ills  first  speech  was 
greatly  admired.  'The  fire  and  correctness 
of  his  lansuaiie,  the  force  of  his  argument, 
the  grace  of  his  delivery,  assured  the  House 
of  Commons  tliat  a  new  champion  of  Whig 
jirinciples  had  arisen,  whose  voice  would 
often  be  heard  in  the  battle  of  debate.  The 
course  he  took  upon  the  Commercial  Treat) 
w  ith  France,  was  promjited  hy  the  distrust 
<»f  that  power  which,  at  that  time,  animated 
.Mr.  Fox.  We  must  in  candor  admit  and 
lament,  that  those  maxims  of  policy  taught 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  which  bind  nations  to- 
getl'.er  by  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  com¬ 
merce,  produced  less  elT'ect  on  the  minds 
of  the  Whig  leaders  than  on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

'i'he  great  cpie.^tion,  however,  which  was 
to  shake  England  and  tlisturb  the  world, 
did  not  arise  till  some  years  later.  The 
French  Revolution  baflled  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  overcame  the  strength  of  the 
powerful.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  that  the  French  had  raised  an 
edifice  of  freedom  unequalled  in  any  age  or 
country.  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  France, 
in  February  17‘.)0,  said,  ‘That  France  had 
hitherto  been  our  first  olqcct  in  all  consid¬ 
erations  concerning  the  balance  of  power. 
That  France  is  at  this  time,  in  a  political 
light,  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of 
the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she  could 
ever  ajipear  in  it  again  as  a  leading  power, 
w.is  not  easy  to  dctcrinine;  but  at  present 
he  considered  France  as  not  politically  ex¬ 
isting;  and,  most  assuredly,  it  would  take 
up  much  time  to  restore  her  to  her  former 
active  existence — (rul/ds  (inufjiie  in  hellis 
Jloruissc  audivinn/s^  might  possibly  be  the 
language  of  the  ri^ing  generation.’  *  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  spoke  of  jieace  tor  many  years 

as  the  probable  condiiion  of  England,  and 
founded  his  financial  calculations  on  that 
supposition. 

Alas  !  for  the  predictions  of  statesmen  ! 

*  Burke’s  M’orks,  Vol.  iii,  4to. 
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The  glorious  edifice  of  freedom  became,  in 
two  years,  the  most  bloody  tyranny  of  wild 
and  cruel  despots  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  Gauls,  whose  military  glory  had 
departed,  won  victories  without  number, 
and  planted  their  standards  from  Madrid  to 
Moscow,  under  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
Captain  of  modern  times.  The  durable 
peace  which  was  to  bless  the  world,  gave 
place  to  the  most  destructive  contest  in 
which  Imrope  had  ever  been  engaged  ;  and 
England  was  placed  by  Mr.  Pitt  the  fore¬ 
most  in  that  fierce  conflict. 

’Phe  mistakes  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke 
led  to  no  serious  conseipienccs.  But  the 
neglect  and  want  of  foresight  of  Mr.  Pitt 
were  the  fatal  forerunners  of  the  war  which 
ensued.  When  tlie  monarchs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  meditated  the  conquest,  and  even  ac¬ 
tually  effected  the  invasion  of  France,  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  looked  (juietly  on, 
and  saw,  in  the  want  of  energy  among  the 
.'\llics,  a  reason  for  confidence  and  apathy.* 
But  when  the  French  had  shaken  off  their 
invaders,  and  the  combat  was  actually  en¬ 
gaged  between  the  friends  of  old  institutions 
and  the  founders  of  the  new  domacracy,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  furious  government  of 
clubs  and  mobs  should  push  their  victory  be¬ 
yond  the  ancient  frontiers,  and  propagate  by 
arms  the  doctrine  whicli  arms  had  been  used 
to  overthrow  ?  Had  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  on 
the  unity,  fervor,  and  military  qualities  of 
the  French  people;  had  he  jirofited  by  the 
observation  of  Alachiavel,  that  a  people  in 
the  midst  of  internal  dissensions  gather, 
from  the  energy  the  contest  inspires,  the 
force  to  repel  an  invader ;  had  he  weighed 
the  perils  of  an  outburst  of  the  French  vol¬ 
cano  upon  the  peaceful  and  enervated  peo- 
|)le  of  ancient  Europe,  he  never  would  have 
allowed  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Had  he  threatened  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia  with  the  armed  intervention  of  England, 
those  powers  would  never  have  ventured 
u[)on  the  attempted  conquest  of  Franco. 

That  precious  time  was  lost.  Mr.  Pitt 
seems  to  have  been  infected,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  own  experience  of  17H'*<,  with 
the  fallacious  theory,  that  England  can  be¬ 
hold  unmoved  the  disorders  and  hostilities 
of  the  Continental  powers.  M"hen,  how¬ 
ever,  the  phantom  of  French  aggrandize¬ 
ment  rose  before  his  eyes ;  when  treaties 
were  violated,  and  Holland  was  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  Belgium — it  was  impossible 

*  See  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Dundas  in  Burke’s  Corres¬ 
pondence. 
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to  take  any  part  free  from  peril.  Mr.  Pitt  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
could  not  shake  hands  with  th.e  blood-stained  small  in  number.  The  opponents  of  the 
anarchy  of  Paris.  He  could  not,  with  his  war  were  stigmatized  as  the  favorers  of  a 
views,  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  Pour-  i  foreign  enemy  ;  the  friends  of  the  laws  and 
bons,  and  their  absolute  monarchy.  He !  liberties  of  Jhiiiland  were  demiunced  as 
rushed  into  war,  because  he  did  not  know  ,  the  apostles  of  French  Jacobinism.  'i'he 
how  any  longer  to  remain  at  peace.  He  j  crimes  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  the  wor- 
rushed  into  war  without  a  plan  or  an  object :  ship  of  the  Cioddess  of  Reason,  and  the 
the  powerful  Minister  of  a  great  country  ^  progress  of  massacre  in  Paris,  swelUd  the 
resolved  to  fight  bravely,  but  ignorant  of  his  tide  of  public  indignation,  and  ex]»nscd  the 
danger,  and  lost  in  the  darkness  of  that  advocates  of  peace  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
mighty  tempest.  torrent. 

Mr.  Burke  was  indignant  because  the  En- ;  But  Mr.  F()X  did  not  quail,  and  Mr.  Grey 
glish  Ministry  would  not  at  once  take  up  stood  by  him  to  encounter  the  storm.  Mr. 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  fight  for  Burke  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  abili- 
inonarchy.  ,  lies  of  the  OpjKisition.  'I'heir  courage  was 

Mr.  Fox,  and  with  him  Mr.  Grey,  took  a  ecjual  to  their  abilities.  The  speeches  made 
difi’erent  view*.  They  thought,  tliat  even  in  those  days  in  Parliament,  and  in  Courts 
after  the  fraternizing  decree  of  November,  of  Justice,  were  acts  of  heroism.  At  length 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  still  .Mr.  Fox  grew  di.-pirited  l>y  the  hopeless- 
possible  to  accept  explanations  from  France,  I  ness  (f  the  struggle;  and,  retiring  to  St. 
and  maintain  peace.  Mr.  Fox,  whose  abili-  Anne’s,  expressed  his  delight  at  the  ex¬ 
ties  for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  change  of  the  turmoil  of  political  debate 
were  unequalled,  might  probably  have  b  c:i  ^  for  literary  ease,  and  the  leisure  of  his 
able  to  accomplish  so  difficult  an  object.  ,  beautiful  gardens. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  attempt  it ;  he  divided  the  The  secoml  revolutionary  war  was  not 
Opjiosition,  and  nearly  ruined  his  country.  {  marked  by  the  same  features.  Napoleon 
Mr.  Grey,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  had  given  order  and  despotism  to  France, 
which  inspired  the  higher  and  middle  cla^s- j  The  Whig  party  had  not  only  regained 
es,  accepted  a  bold  project,  and  unfolded  it  j  Lord  spencer.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr. 
in  a  manly  tone.  He  proposed  that  the  ;  Wirniham,  but  had  acquired  the  alliance  of 
House  of  Commons  should  be  reformed.  Lord  Grenville, — more  than  an  equivalent 
He  thought,  and  justly,  that  when  the  con-  for  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
stitution  was  purified  and  reformed,  the  j  In  I?^()G  the  Whig  leaders,  upon  the 
people  would  rally  round  it  with  such  truth,  death  of  P.Ir.  Pitt,  came  into  power.  Mr. 
zeal,  and  affection,  that  no  fear  of  conta-  Grey  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Ai- 
gion  from  French  jirinciples  need  be  enter- I  ter  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  became  Sec- 
tained.  in  1103,  and  again  in  1797,  he  retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  plan  ministry  failed  in  their  attempt  to  make 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  rejected,  'peace;  their  military  and  naval  expeditions 
The  Parliament  w  hich  refused  to  reform  the  i  were  unsuccessful ;  but  they  completely  and 
abuses  in  its  own  body,  pressed  upon  the  |  finally  abolished  the  slave-trade.  Nor  was 
people  w'ith  the  w’cight  of  an  awful  senate;  their  end  inglorious.  While  they  were  w  il- 
the  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  were  sus-  ling  to  w'aive  any  immediate  attempt  to  bet- 
pended ;  the  crown  wms  authorized  to  de-  ter  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
tain  the  subject  in  prison  without  proof  of  j  they  refused  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  offer 
crime  ;  the  press  w  as  curbed  ;  public  meet- 1  advice  to  the  King  upon  that  subject,  should 
ings  were  prevented  ;  the  laws  against  sedi-  their  duty  to  the  state  require  it.  George 
tion  were  made  more  and  more  stringent.  111.,  who  had  obtained  such  a  pledge  from 
Predictions  of  French  ruin  w'ero  falsified  ;  j  Mr.  Pitt,  instantly  took  measures  liir  repla- 
English  credit  was  shaken  ;  the  paper  money  i  cing  them  by  the  remnant  of  the  Tory  ad- 
of  the  banks  received  a  legal  sanction  ;  the  |  ministrniitui.  'Pjie  cry  of  No  Popery  was 
public  debt  was  enormously  increased.  j  raised  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  w'ith  great  suc- 
This  w’as  a  period  to  try  men’s  souls,  j  cess.  A  fanatical  clamor  called  for  the  pro- 
The  cry  of  the  landed  and  the  mercantile  ]  scription  of  those  statesmen  who  could  liar- 
and  the  funded  interest  was  in  favor  of  bor  a  wish  for  the  removal  of  Roman 
the  Minister.  The  Whig  party  itself  was  Catholic  disabilities.  The  general  election 
broken  and  separtated,  by  the  discordance  i  of  1807  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture 
betw’een  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke.  Tiie  1  of  the  M’hig  party. 
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During  tlje  following  years,  power  was 
more  than  once  within  reach  of  Lord  Grey. 
Hut  he  never  .‘^aw  within  his  reach  the  means 
of  carrying  those  measures  of  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  which  that 
larije  portion  of  our  countrymen  might  be 
placed  on  an  (  (juality  with  their  Protestant  i 
l)rethren  ;  and  he  steadily  refused  the  bond- ! 
age  without  the  glory  of  otFice. 

There  is  s<imething  striking  in  the  sight 
of  the  leader  of  that  parly  in  the  state  which 
was  most  attached  to  popular  freedom,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  power  till  he  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  by  popular  oj)inion.  lie  who 
had  fouglit  unsuccessfully  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Fox  f<»r  peace  abroad,  fought  as  vaiidy  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  for  urtion  at  home.  The 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice  were 
obnoxious,  but  tliey  were  not  less  dear  to 
Lord  Grey.  Ii\  his  breast  was  kept  alive 
that  flame  which,  to  all  outward  sight,  was 
extinguished.  Ever  warm  in  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  oj)prossion,  T.ord  Grey  urged  on  a 
reluctant  House  of  Lords  the  just  claims  of 
Ireland.  lie  was  content  to  relinquish 
power;  he  would  not  seek  i)0})ularity  ;  are- 
former,  when  the  peoj)le  were  averse  to  re¬ 
form  ;  a  friend  of  religious  liberty,  when 
that  liberty  was  assailed  by  bad  laws  and 
bad  men.  He  stood  erect,  like  a  noble 
column  of  an  ancient  temple,  firm  on  its 
base,  and  rearing  its  capital  in  t!ic  sky,  after 
the  altar  had  been  buried  in  the  dust,  and  | 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  had  been  for-  ! 
gotten.  I 

C?  i 

'The  pro|)ostil  made  to  Lord  Grey  in  IS12 
by  Lord  Moira,  was  rejected,  upon  that 
nobleman’s  insisting  that  members  of  the 
IL'Usehold  having  seats  in  Parliament, 
should  not  lose  their  ollices.  This  question 
was  entirely  dilferenl  from  that  which  arose 
in  1 839,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  recpiired 
that  ladies  of  the  Queen’s  Household,  con¬ 
nected  by  marriage  with  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  should  be  dismisseil.  Lord  Grey 
himself,  who  thus  acted  in  I8l*2,  approved 
of  Lord  Mcli)ourne’s  conduct  in  IS39  ;  and, 
with  Lord  Sjiencer,  attended  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  day  when  it  was  staled  that 
Lord  Melbourne’s  resumption  of  <  fiice 
would  be  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
claring  their  entire  ccmcurrence  with  the 
ministry  in  the  course  they  had  pursued. 

In  1 819,  Lord  Grey  made  a  speech  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  declared 
his  opinions  in  the  most  solemn  manner  on 
the  great  questions  of  Ireland  and  Reform. 
We  have  already  stated  his  opinion  upon 
Ireland;  but  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
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the  pleasure  of  quoting  at  large  his  senti¬ 
ments  upon  Reform,  delivered  to  an  adverse 
audience  in  an  inauspicious  time: — 

4  have  hitherto  spoke  of  financial  reform. and 
the  reduction  of  needless  f  dices:  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  your  Lordships’  duty  does  not  stop  here. 
You  are,  my  Lords,  in  a  situation  wherein  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  look  into  these  defects, 
which,  having  arisen  through  time,  have  in¬ 
jured  the  frame  and  corrupted  the  practice  of 
our  constitution,  and  to  apply  to  the  abuse  such 
remedy  as  can  be  elVected  by  a  gradual,  tern 
perate,  and  judicious  reform,  suited  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evil,  the  character  of  government, 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I  w'ould 
not  have  ventured  to  make  this  avowal  to  your 
Lordships,  without  much  previous  thought, 
and  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.  The 
question  of  reform  has  long  engaged  my  most 
serious  contemplation.  At  anearly  periodof  my 
life  I  certainly  took  up  strong  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  pursued  them  with  all  that  eager 
hope  and  sanguine  expectation  so  natural  to 
the  ardor  of  youth.  I  will  not  say  that  there 
may  not  have  arisen  some  dillercnce  between 
my  present  sentiments  and  former  impressions ; 
still  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordships, 
that  the  general  opinions  I  have  formed,  1 
have  not  in  my  inaturer  age  seen  cause  to 
change,  and  that,  whatever  distinction  exists 
between  my  early  and  my  present  views  of  re¬ 
form,  on  its  great  grounds  that  question  has 
not  been  abandoned  by  me.  That  a  degree 
of  ditference  exists  hetween  my  present  and 
former  inqiressions  is  what  I  freely  acknow- 
I  ledge  ;  he,  indeed,  must  have  either  been  pre- 
1  maturely  wdse,  or  must  have  learnt  little  by 
j  experience,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
can  look  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  in  all 
respects  j)rt‘cisely  in  the  same  light.  But 
though  1  cim  disposed  soberly  and  cautiously 
to  estimate  the  principles  of  the  constitution — 
ihough,  perhaps,  I  do  not  see  in  the  same  high 
coloring  the  extent  of  the  evil  sought  to  be 
redrcsseil,  and  an\  more  doubtiul  sis  to  the 
strength  and  certainty  of  the  remedy  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  applied;  still,  alter  as  serious 
and  dispassionate  a  consideration  as  I  can  give 
to  what  1  believe  the  most  important  question 
that  can  emjiloy  your  Lordships’  attention,  it  is 
my  conscientious  opinion,  that  much  good  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  salutary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  relbrm,  gradually  applied  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  those  existing  abuses  to  which  the 
progress  of  time  must  have  unavoidably  given 
birth: — taking  especial  care  that  the  mea.-ures 
of  reform  to  be  puriiscd  should  be  marked 
out  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  in  no  case 
exceed  its  wholesome  limits.  With  respect  to 
any  specific  proposition  of  Reform  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  know  not  how  to  speak 
of  it.  learful  lest,  even  in  introducing  the  topic, 
I  should  transgress  the  bounds  of  that  resjiect 
due  to  an  integral  branch  of  the  legislature; 
and  most  particularly  as  the  propriety  of 
any  proposition  of  this  nature  must  rest  upon 
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the  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  branch 
together  with  tlie  abuses  which  have  rendered 
it  less  strong  as  a  harrier  for  the  people  against 
the  encroachments  of  power.  But  as  nothing 
can  be  done  on  this  subject  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  as  that  which  etVects  one  branch  concerns 
us  all— as  the  question  itself  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large — it  is,  my 
Lords,  of  parlicular  consequence  even  to  so 
humble  an  individual  as  my.self  that  my  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject  should  not  he  misrepresen¬ 
ted.  I  therefore  am  ready  to  declare  my  de¬ 
termination  to  abide  by  the  sentiments  1  have 
before  expressed  ;  and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was 
formerly,  the  ailvocate  of  a  temperate,  grad¬ 
ual,  judicious  correction  of  those  defects  which 
time  has  introiluced,  and  of  those  abuses  in 
the  constitution  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  give  most  scandal  to  the  public, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  furnish  designintr 
men  with  a  pretext  for  inflaming  the  minds 
of  tlic  multitude,  only  to  mi-lead  them  Irotn 
their  true  interest.  To  such  a  system  1 
am  a  tlecided  friend  —  wherever  it  shall  be 
brought  forward,  from  me  it  shall  receive  an 
anxious  and  sincere  support.  But  as  1  never 
have  so  I  never  will  rest  my  ideas  of  salutary 
reform  on  the  grounds  of  tlieoretic  perfection. 
While  I  shall  ever  be  reaily  to  correct,  by  the 
fixed  principles  of  the  constitution,  an  adnutted 
inconvenience  where  that  inconvenience  is 
]>ractically  felt,  I  continue  to  disapprove  of  all 
those  general  and  vague  speculations  in  which 
some  men  would  wish  to  engage. 

‘It  was  an  ohjectioti  formerly  urged,  arni 
which  has  of  late  by  certain  persons  been  re¬ 
vived,  against  many  of  the  best  parts  of  our 
constitution,  arul  ]>articularly  against  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  privileges  of  the  respective  branches 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found 
enacted  in  any  statute,  or  created  by  any  writ¬ 
ten  document ;  hut  what  sucli  persons  advance 
as  an  objection  to  the  practice  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  I  have  ever  considered  as  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  pericetions.  To  this  conviction  I  have 
been  led  by  all  that  I  liave  learnt  from  the 
highest  authorities, — authorities,  alas!  with 
whose  presence  and  instruction  we  shall  no 
more  be  enlightened  ;  but  whose  talents,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  constitutional  learning,  we  all  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  revere.  It  is  the  folly  anti  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  present  day  to  adopt  a  con¬ 
trary  doctrine — to  decry  every  thing  that  is 
not  defined  by  statute — to  deny  all  authority 
to  any  usage  growing  out  of  the  principles  of 
the  coitstitution,  if  it  Imppens  not  to  be  express¬ 
ly  supported  by  written  law.  Nor  is  it  now 
for  the  first  time  that  such  dangerous  errors 
have  been  propagated  in  this  country  by  mis¬ 
chievous  or  misguidctl  men ;  similar  objections 
w'cre  once  belbre  urged,  though  from  other 
quarters,  against  the  powers  of  Parliament, 
and  led  in  their  turn  to  the  triumph  of  persons 
who  were  equally  enemies  of  all  powers  and 
privileges,  in  which  ever  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  they  might  be  vested — persons  whose  ob¬ 


jections  are  of  a  truly  Radical  nature,  and  go 
against  the  existence  of  all  authority  and  con¬ 
trol  whatever,  except  that  which  their  own 
hands  have  usurped.  1  tmed  not  remind  your 
fjordships  that  these  political  heresies  plunged 
the  country  info  UTiiversal  anarchy,  and  had 
well  nigh  subjected  it  tor  ever  to  an  arbitrary 
government.  Happily,  by  its  own  inlunenl 
powers,  the  co?rstiiulit)n  recovered  itsell’,  and 
gradually  e.stabli.'hed and  assigned  toils  v.irious 
branches  rights  peculiar  to  each,  but  necessary 
to  the  preservati(»n  of  all,  which,  in  the  harmo¬ 
ny  and  co-operation  of  all  its  j)owers.  have 
been  fotmd  to  give  the  best  practical  etVect  to 
its  principles,  and  to  lead  directly  to  that  sys- 
tom  ol'  ellicient  government  best  atlapled  to 
the  spirit  and  haj>piues.s  of  a  free  people.  If, 
my  Lorils.  any  consideration  more  than  an- 
otiicr.  could  cosifirm  me  in  the  vahMity  of  this 
doctrine,  it  would  he  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
that  great  sf:itesman  by  whom  it  is  the  pride 
of  my  life  to  have  been  in.structed  and  informed 
in  the  early  part  of  my  political  career — I  mean 
.Mr.  Fox;  whose  views  respecting  Reform  1 
had  frciiuent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  in 
the  course  of  tininy  debates,  and  than  whom 
there  never  existed  one  who  more  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  principles,  or  more  alfect innately  a j>- 
preciated  the  blessings  of  the  venerable  con- 
.stitution  un  ler  which  he  lived.  If,  in  his  po¬ 
litical  creed,  there  was  orie  article  which  lie 
held  more  steadfastly  than  another,  it  was, 
that  while  a  system  was  practically  gOv)d,  he 
would  always  abstain  from  mending  it  by 
theories.  And  never,  my  Lords,  can  1  forget 
his  powerful  observations,  when,  in  his  place 
in  Barliament,  he  slated  his  convictioti  of  the 
absolute  imjm.^sibility  of  providing  for  all  the 
variety  of  human  ev«mts  by  any  previou.s  specu¬ 
lative  plans  ;  for,  saiil  he,  1  think  thiit  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  wisest,  ablest,  and  most  virtuous 
men  that  ever  adorned  and  improved  human 
life,  were  collected  together,  and  seated  round 
a  table  to  devi.<e  a  priori  a  constitution  for  a 
state,  it  is  my  persuasion  that,  notwithstanding 
all  their  ability  and  virtue,  they  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  adapting  a  system  to  the  purposes  re- 
(juired,  hut  mu.st  nece.'sarily  leave  it  to  be  fitted 
by  great  alieralions  in  the  practice,  and  many 
deviations  from  the  original  design.  And  this 
opinion  he  w.is  wont  to  illustrate  by  the  lamiliar 
but  apt  example  of  building  a  house,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  study  and  considera¬ 
tion  previou.sly  bestowed  upon  the  plan,  was 
never  yet  known  to  supply  every  want,  or  to 
provide  all  the  accommodations  which,  in  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  it,  were  found  to  be 
necessary,  i^ay,  he  use«l  to  remark,  that  how¬ 
ever  fine  to  look  at  a  regular  paper  plan  might 
be,  no  house  was  so  commodious,  or  so  habit¬ 
able,  as  one  that  was  built  from  time  to  time, 
piecemeal,  ami  without  any  regular  design. 
To  those  ])rinciples  of  practical  reform,  so 
wi.sely  enforced  by  that  great  sta  esman,  I  am 
determined  to  ailhere,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
your  Lordships  it  is  my  duty  al.«o  to  solicit; 
again  repeating,  that  the  remedy  I  seek  shall 
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bti  liniitcil  by  the  existing  defects — sliall  be 
ni;irkc-l  by  the  consliuilion  itself,  and  notlaunch 
out  into  any  extravagance  of  llieory,  which 
even  a})i)earance3  may  recommend. 

‘  My  Lords,  this  is  no  new  oj)inion  of  none; 
f(>r  if  your  Lordshi|>s  wiil  be  pleased  to  lend 
your  attention  to  any  slaleinenl  respecting  so 
Inntdjle  an  indiviihial  us  myself,  I  think  it  is  in 
my  t  ower  to  prov'c  to  your  satisfaction  that 
rame  other  was  ever  entertained  by  me.  It  is 
necessary  that  I  should  go  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1792, — a  period  when  such  o;'inioi\s  were 
made  the  subject  of  mor<*  political  lieat  and 
contention  than  at  any  subse»}uent  time.  At 
that  period  a  society  was  Ibrined  to  promote 
the  cause  ot'  j)arliarnentary  reform  undi'r  the 
denomination  of  “friends  of  the  people,”  an.l 
ol'  this  society  1  had  the  iionor  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber.  At  that  time  ll.e  Friends  of  the  People, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  much  misrepresentation.  We  were 
subjected  then,  as  it  is  my  fate  now.  to  have  our 
motives  and  our  conduct  made  the  objects  of 
great  and  unmerited  o!)loquy.  We  were  then 
held  up  to  oblorpiy  by  the  same  description  of 
pi^rsons  who  now  describe  us  ;is  no  sincere 
friends  to  reform,  no  real  advocates  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  because  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  supj)ort,  what  was  then  as  it  is  now 
cadleil,  and  most  falsely  called,  a  Iladical  re¬ 
form.  Tliese  charges  were  communicated  to 
the  world  in  two  declarations,  jmblished  by  a 
society  formed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  consfilniional  inh)rmation. 
in  consequence  ot’  these  charges,  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  some  Ictti'rs  addressed  to  us  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  one  of  which  was  from  .Major  Cart¬ 
wright,  who  took  the  same  part  then  as  ha  iloes 
now,  and  I  believe,  conscientiously,  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  :i  public  declaration  of  the 
principles  upon  wliich  we  as-;ociated.  and  of 
the  constitutional  objects  to  which  ourexertions 
were  directed.  It  was  signed  by  my  noble  friend 
near  me,  (the  Dukeof  IJedl’ord.)  tlrnn  Lord  John 
Russel,  and,  with  your  Lordships’  peritiission, 
1  will  now  ]>roc.ee(i  to  riaul  it.  . 

•“May  12.  1792.  We  ])role3s  uot  to  enter- 
taiu  a  wish  tba.t  the  great  phms  ol’ public  ben- 
elil  which  Mr.  Paine  lias  so  powerfully  re¬ 
commended  should  be  carried  itito  efiectj  nor 
to  amuse  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  proniise  of  obtaining  for  them  tlie  rights 
of  the  people  in  their  lull  extent — the  indefi¬ 
nite  languitge  of  (hdusion,  which,  by  o|tetiing 
unbouiulo<l  prospects  of  poliiicttl  adventure, 
tends  to  de.stroy  that  piibiic  opiiiioii  which  is 
the  support  of  till  true  governments,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  spirit  of  innov.ition,  of  whicli  no  wisdom 
can  foresee  the  elfect,  no  skill  divert  the  course. 
We  view  man  a.s  he  is,  the  creature  of  habit 
as  well  as  of  reason.  AVe  think  it  therefore 
our  bounden  duty  to  propose  no  vxfrcme 
clianges,  which,  however  specittus  in  theory, 
can  never  he  accomplished  without  violence 
to  tlie  settled  opinions  f>f  mankind,  nor  at¬ 
tempted  without  endangering  some  of  the 
most  inestimable  advantages  vve  enjoy.  We 
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are  convinced  that  the  people  bear  a  fixed 
attachment  to  the  happy  form  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  genuine  principles  of’ our  ron- 
stitulion  ;  these  we  cherish  as  the  objects  of 
such  attention,  not  from  any  implicit  reverence 
I  or  habitual  superstition,  but  as  institutions  best 
j  calculated  to  produce  the  happiness  of  man 
!  in  civil  society  ;  and  it  is  because  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  abuses  are  undermining  and  cor¬ 
rupting  them,  that  we  have  associated  I’or  the 
preservation  ol  those  principles.  We  wish  to 
reform  the  constitution,  because  we  wish  to 
preserve  it.” 

‘  These  were  my  opinions  in  1792,  and  I  at 
this  hour  continue  to  maintain  litem.’* 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Russia  ; 
the  victories  of  Wellington  in  Spain  ;  the 
revolt  of  Germany  against  the  rule  of  Napo¬ 
leon — at  length  procured  for  England  a 
1  triumphant  peace.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  opinions  of  the  Wliigs  obtained  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  wlatse  passions  had  been 
roused  to  such  lieat  by  war  and  glory,  lliat 
it  was  long  before  they  cooled  down  to  tlie 
temperature  of  rational  government  and 
peaceable  reform. 

At  length  the  arguments  of  true  states- 
men  made  an  impression.  The  views  of 
Mr.  Horner  on  Currency  prevailed  over 
those  of  Mr.  Vansittart.  The  narrow  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  that  Minister  yielded  to 
the  Free-Trade  Petition  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  favor  which  Lord  Castlereagli 
had  exhibited  to  the  despotisms  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  exchanged  by  Mr.  Canning  for 
a  more  enlarged  and  English  policy.  Those 
supposed  barriers  of  tlie  Church,  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  altliougli  defended 
I  by  the  ministry,  fell  before  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  vigorous  blows 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  struck  down  the  iron  gates 
which  excluded  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  inner  temple  of  the  constitution.  The 
I  old  Tory  system  tottered  to  its  fall.  The 
first  touch  of  a  newly  elected  parliament 
threw  it  to  the  ground. 

Lord  Grey  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  twenty-three  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan  were 
gone.  Lord  Grenville  liad  totally  retired 
from  public  atVairs. 

In  this  situation,  men  looked  round  them 
to  scrutinize  ihe  character  of  the  statesman 
of  former  days  who  came  forward  to  preside 
over  the  councils  of  King  William. 

Lord  Grey  was  a  man  of  lofty  integrity, 
of  unblemished  honor,  the  object  of  atfec- 
tioiiate  attachment  to  his  friends,  of  respect 

*  Pari.  Debates,  1810. 
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and  admiration  to  all  his  countrymen.  He 
had  never  swerved  an  instant  from  that  line 
of  public  duty  which  appeared  to  him  the 
most  direct.  Office  accompanied  by  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  a  friend,  or  the  abandonment  of  a 
principle  was  in  his  eyes  infamy.  For  years 
he  had  confronted  oblocpiy,  and  defied  an  ad¬ 
verse  court. 

‘  life  vehjt  rup<;s  rnapmon  «jun;  prodit  in  irquor, 

Obvia  ventoriim  fiiriis  expostacpm  ponto. 

Vim  cinictiun  aKpie  iras  perfert  cmliqiie 
tnarisqne, 

Ipsa  iiuniuta  munens.’ 

Yet  Lord  Grey  was  by  no  means  obnox-  j 
ious  to  the  chartre  of  beiiijr  obstinate  and 
unyielding.  With  colleagues  and  associ¬ 
ates  in  whom  he  confided,  no  man  was  more 
ready  to  discuss,  more  patient  to  hear,  more 
willing  to  modify  previous  impressions. 
When,  however,  the  result  of  discussion 
had  settled  his  opinion,  then,  after  the  fair¬ 
est  balance  of  opposite  reasons,  he  would 
give  a  firm  and  clear  decision.  lie  never 
liked  that  wavering  course  which  subtract- 
inor  from  one  side  all  its  vigor,  and  from  the  I 
other  all  its  caution,  left  a  residuum  which  [ 
was  vapid  and  tasteles.s.  His  perceptions 
were  too  clear  to  allow  him  to  adopt  what 
was  vague  or  obscure  ;  his  heart  was  too  up¬ 
right  to  allow  him  to  sanction  what  was  mean 
or  dastardly.  He  could  not  stoop  to  flatter 
a  Prince :  he  could  not  play  tricks  to  please 
a  rabble. 

His  public  speaking  reflected  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  man.  Openness  and  candor  had 
been  the  characteristic  virtues  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  great  disciple  resembled  him  in  the  ! 
possession  of  those  qualities.  He  spoke! 
neither  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  xMr. 
Fox,  nor  with  the  declamatory  sjilendor  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  language  was  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  his  meaning,  neither  sink¬ 
ing  too  near  the  ground,  nor  rising  out  of 
sight — clear,  genuine,  unadulterated  En¬ 
glish.  His  arguments  were  forcible,  arran-  j 
ged  naturally,  but  still  methodically  ;  and  , 
there  was  visible  through  his  transparent 
diction,  a  firm  substantial  public  morality, 
and  an  honest  attachment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  A  question  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  right,  or  legal  liberty,  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
Accordingly  the  speech  he  made  on  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  circular  respecting  Libels,  may 
bear  comparison,  in  point  of  matter  and 
lucid  order,  with  the  great  speech  of  Mr. 
Fox  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny. 

Although  no  one  could  see  Lord  Grey 


without  marking  in  him  a  certain  dignity 
of  bearing,  and  highbred  courtesy  of  man¬ 
ner,  his  ordinary  life  was  entirely  without 
formality  or  pomp,  lii  his  country-house 
he  might  be  found  in  the  morning,  riiling  or 
walking  with  his  daughters,  or  cutting 
down  his  young  trees  in  his  |)lantations ; 
and  in  the  evening,  conversing  or  reading 
with  his  family  aroiiml  him,  never  so  hajipy 
as  when  political  cares  were  thrown  aside 
for  amusements,  or  rational  discussion. 

Lord  Althorp  who  now  became  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Excheipier,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  eighteen  years 
younger  than  Lord  Grey.  His  father, 
I.<ord  Spencer,  had  joined  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
first  revolutionary  war,  and  held  oflicc  un¬ 
der  him.  In  returning  to  Iiis  old  connexions, 
he  had  retained  several  of  those  t>piuions  of 
Mr.  Hurke  which  first  led  to  the  schism.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Lord  .Mihorp  vvlnm  he  first  sate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  friendly 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  worked  out 
his  free  principles  liy  constant  observation 
and  reflection,  in  the  practical  school  of 
Parliamentary  life.  His  diligence  was  in¬ 
defatigable,  his  sagacity  (piick,  his  judg¬ 
ment  seldom  at  fault.  Or  ifever  he  fell  into 
a  mistake,  it  was  from  too  unsuspicious  a 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  mankind — the 
error  of  a  trusting,  believing,  hoping  nature. 
He  had  imjiroved  his  understanding  by  ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  and  was  accustomeil  to 
work  out  by  reflection  all  the  great  problems 
of  moral  and  political  philoso[)hy  ;  so  that  his 
mind  was  easily  brought  to  act  upon  any 
subject  which  events  placed  before  it.  His 
views  were  large  and  comprehensive,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  comjiass  of  improvement 
in  our  laws,  our  commerce  and  vmr  constitu¬ 
tion.  But,  above  all,  his  opinions  upon 
questions  both  speculative  and  practical, 
were  guided  by  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  God;  and  a  conviction  that  he 
!  was  bound  in  whatever  he  might  think  or  do, 
— whether  in  following  or  resisting  his  own 
inclination, — to  follow  the  law  of  Christ. 
'Phe  state  of  public  alTairs  led  him  to  take  an 
active  j>arl  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
although  no  one  was  ever  so  free  from  the 
Pharisaical  profe.ssion  of  juirity,  yet  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  soon  made  him 
understood,  belovc«l,  and  trusted  beyond 
any  man  in  that  assembly.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  his  tongue  was  far  from 
eloquent ;  aiul  although  his  arguments  were 
sound  and  conipreheusive,  he  was  so  often 
wanting  in  w’ords  ns  lobe  obscure,  and  un¬ 
able  to  convey  adeijuately  his  meaning. 
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Rnt  the  confidence  of  his  frieiuls,  his  party, 
and  the  country,  supplied  all  deficiencies, 
and  fTiive  to  his  few  and  simple  expressions 
as  much  influence  over  his  audience  as 
li  id  ever  been  obtained  by  ilie  most  admired 
eloquence  of  our  greatest  orators. 

Ife  was  plain  in  manner  and  in  dress,  but 
a  short  intercourse  disclosed  the  scliolar, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  statesman.  For 
lie  possessed,  with  the  entire  absence  ofall 
artificial  politeness,  the  most  genuine  cour¬ 
tesy  of  behavior  to  all  who  approached  him. 
His  kindness  of  heart  shone  in  the  most  cas¬ 
ual,  as  in  the  most  cordial  intercourse;  and 
while  the  intimacy  of  his  friendship  was  a 
treasure  reserved  for  few,  the  equanimity  of 
his  temjier  and  the  charity  of  his  judgments 
extended  to  all  wlio  approache<l  him  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  or  were  opposed  to 
him  in  political  enmity.  He  had  no  jeal¬ 
ousy,  no  envy,  and  perhajis  too  little  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  often  said,  that  be  had  hoped  the 
many  votes  he  had  given  in  favor  of  mo¬ 
tions  which  were  supported  by  small  minor¬ 
ities,  would  have  prevented  anv  proposal  to 
him  to  accept  office.  But  when  he  was  told 
by  Lord  Grey  that  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  depended  upon  his  decision,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  situatif>n  of  affiirs 
when  Lord  (irey  betiame  Prime  Minister. 
During  the  period  of  sixty  years,  the  Tory 
party  had  held  the  leading  ofilces  of  the 
state.  During  that  time  they  had  increased 
the  puhlicdebt  from  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
to  eight  hundred  millions; — that  is  to  say, 
they  had  added  about  twenty-four  miirn>ns 
sterling  toth.e  permanent  taxes  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  lost  thirteen  colotiies  in 
America.  They  had  lnflicte<l  an  immense 
injury  on  the  country,  by  substituting  a  de¬ 
based  currency  in  the  place  of  sterling 
monev,  and  the  restoration  ofa  metalliccir- 
culation,  wlnm  it  was  at  length  restored,  had 
been  attended  bv  sulfcrings  of  the  most  se¬ 
vere  nature.  They  had  converted  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  into  a  machine 
for  depressing  the  laborer,  and  preventing 
the  rise  of  his  wages.  On  the  other  hand 
they  had  added  many  new  colonies  to 
the  Empire  'Fhey  had  directed  the  sea 
and  laud  forces  when  the  victories  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown,  of  the 
.hVile  and  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria 
.and  Waterloo,  had  been  recorded  in  the 
.mmals  of  a  nation  already,  glorious  for  its 
fcneaent  renown.  ^ 

The  moment  at  which  the  Tory  leaders  re- 
•ii^  ued  oflice  was  one  of  difliculty  and  dismay. 
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The  constant  refusal  of  any,  the  slightest 
reform  in  the  representation,  and  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  more  than  human  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  system,  had  roused  the 
fury  of  a  patient  people.  The  indignation 
of  the  metropolis  was  such  that  the  King, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  was  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  risk  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
entering  the  city  according  to  custom  in 
procession.  The  laboring  classes  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  wage.s, 
had  risen  in  tumult,  and  had  burnt  or  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces  the  thrashing  machines,  and 
other  property  of  the  farmers.  In  some 
places  the  magistrates  had  yielded  to  their 
demands  of  an  increase  of  wages  :  in  others 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  had  put  down  the  ri¬ 
sing  by  force.  I'he  example  of  a  successful 
insurrection  in  Paris  augmented  the  public 
ferment ;  inspired  the  lovers  of  revolution 
with  wild  hopes;  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  sober  part  of  the  community.  Other 
dangers  arose  on  the  Continent  from  the 
same  memorable  event.  Belgium  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  Italy  was  in  motion, 
and,  wliile  a  great  part  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  aspired  to  regain  by  war  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  refused  to  acknowledge  the  chosen 
king  of  the  French,  and  Germany  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  rumors  of  the  renewal  of  those 
wars  from  who.se  bleediiig  wounds  she  had 
yet  scarcely  recovered. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  forbidding  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs.  His  policy  was  summed  up  in  a  few 
words — ‘Peace,  Reform,  Retrenchment 
such  were  in  his  view  the  objects  to  be  at- 
taitied  by  a  wise  government:  such,  it  may 
be  added,  were  the  ends  to  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation  shaped  their  desires. 

It  has  been  absurdly  supposed,  and  wide¬ 
ly  repeated,  that  in  seeking  for  peace.  Lord 
Grey  meant  to  preserve  that  blessing,  by 
what  is  called  non-interference  or  non-in¬ 
tervention; — that  is  to  say,  by  totally  ab¬ 
staining  from  interference  with  the  aflairs 
of  other  countries.  Lord  Grey  had  been 
t(X)  long  a  friend  and  follower  of  Mr.  Fox, 
to  countenance  so  senseless  a  d(ictrine.  We 
are  convinced,  as  that  great  statesman  had 
over  and  again  taught,  that  it  is  only  by  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  that  this  nation  can  hope  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  peace.  That  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  various  states  of  Europe, 
connection  and  alliance  are  the  necessary 
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means  to  such  an  end.  That  tlie  internal 
government  of  those  states  is  frequently 
connected  with  tlieir  external  relations. 
That  the  independence  of  a  country,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  existence  as  a  separate 
state,  may  be  wounded  as  mortally  by  the 
support  of  its  internal  factions  as  by  an  at¬ 
tack  on  its  external  frontier.  That  if  it  be 
lawful  for  one  power  to  interfere  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  a  foreign  supremacy,  it  is 
lawful  for  another  to  interpose  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  the  national  government. 

These  doctrines,  so  often  enforced  by  the 
jrreat  statesmen  among  us,  had  received  co- 
hesion  and  confirmation  from  the  modern 
history  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  Republic, 
in  Kiss,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cause  of 
Eur«)peau  independence,  had  lent  their  for¬ 
ces  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  England.  Again,  when 
the  line  of  that  Prince  and  Queen  Anne 
failed,  they  engaged  by  treaty  to  support 
the  title  of  the  House  of  Hanover  against 
the  legitimate  heir;  and  actually  sent  over 
troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  accession  of  (ieorge  the  First. 
It  would  be  laughable  folly  to  assert  that 
the  Dutch  placed  King  William,  or  support¬ 
ed  King  (Jeorge  on  the  throne  of  England, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  predominant 
influence  of  Holland  in  the  atfairs  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  saw  clearly  that  King  James  had 
been,  and  liis  grandson  would  be,  the  hired 
{lensioner  of  France;  that  the  cause  of  Eu¬ 
rope  requiretl  that  the  ambition  of  France 
should  be  resisted;  and  that  the  balance  of 
power  must  be  maintained  by  taking  weight 
from  the  scale  of  French  supremacy. 

In  the  former  case  had  been  nearly 

reversed.  England  had  become  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  European  independence.  France 
attempted  to  gain  Holland  by  popular  tumult 
and  foreign  intrigue.  England  and  Prussia 
restored  the  Stadtholder,  and  put  down  the 
democratic  party.  Interference  in  this  case 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  hailed  with 
applause  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Lastly,  the  neglect  of  these  salutary  max¬ 
ims  had  involved  England  in  the  bloody  and 
perilous  war  of  179^3. 

Enlightened  by  these  examples  and  these 
warnings.  Lord  Cirey,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lor«l  Palmerston,  undertook  the  task  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This 
course  was  full  of  perils  ;  but  by  firmnc.ss 
and  prudence  they  were  overcome.  A 
war  party  in  France  wished  to  appropriate 
Belgium  ;  they  were  not  gratified.  The 
King  of  Holland  attempted  to  bring  the 


northern  powers  in  arms  to  his  support ;  he 
was  disappointed.  The  part  of  England 
was  bold,  daring,  just,  pacilic.  Her  cordial 
agreement  with  France  checked  the  sjiirit 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  revived ;  her  moderation,  and 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  her,  tempered 
the  views  of  France,  and  restrained  her 
warlike  ambition.  The  Whig  ministry 
were  violently  reproached  with  abandoning 
Holland,  and  clinging  too  closely  to  France. 
The  answer  is,  that  Holland  was  not 
abandoned  ;  the  union  willi  Belgium,  which 
had  begun  in  error,  and  which  had  never 
been  cemented  by  alfection,  was  dissolved, 
but  full  justice  was  done  to  the  claims  of 
Holland.  Nor  was  the  French  alliance 
purchased  by  any  dishonorable  or  impolitic 
concession.  A  friendly  concert  w  ith  France 
is  at  all  times  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
England,  no  less  than  for  the  peace  of  the 
w'orld.  Nor  w'ill  it  now  be  made  matter  of 
accusation,  that  the  M’hig  ministry  of  IS!3() 
maintained  a  cordial  understanding  with 
the  King  of  the  French. 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Bel- 
gium  lasted  for  several  years,  and  required 
knowledge,  temper,  and  address.  'Phe 
crown  of  Belgium  was  not  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  much  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of 
many  spurious  projects.  When  that  point 
w  as  settled,  the  infant  monarchy  was  nearly 
crushed  in  its  cradle  by  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange;  the  interferetice  of  the  British  pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
French  troops  averted  the  danger.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland  made  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  Antwerp,  liut 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  at  length  .‘jecured 
by  treaty,  and  a  wise  Prince  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  full  assent  of  all  the  great 
powers. 

The  question  of  Reform  occupied  the 
mind  of  I,.ord  Grey  from  the  moment  of  his 
accession  to  office. 

The  dangers  of  the  winter  of  1830;  the 
evident  state  of  public  opinion  ;  the  pro¬ 
found  secresy  which  was  observed  ;  the 
chuckling  of  the  Opposition  leader  at  the 
prospect  of  the  proposal  of  a  trifling  change 
— are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many. 

Nor  will  those  who  were  present  easily 
forget  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Comm(»ns,  on  the  rnetnorable  first 
of  March.  The  House  was  silent,  curious, 
anxious,  till  the  first  elements  of  the  plan 
were  unfolded.  Amazement  succeeded. 
But  when  it  was  explained  that  fifty  bor- 
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oughs  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  fifty  excited,  not  satisfied.  New  demands  must 


more  were  to  return  one  member  only  in-  j 
stead  of  two,  tlie  Opposition  took  courage.  | 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  intention  i 
was  serious.  They  triumphed  in  the  anti-' 
cipation  of  certain  victory.  Laughter  took 
the  place  of  indignation  ;  each  subsequent' 
announcement  was  greeted  with  derision. 
Many  of  the  Whigs  despaired  of  success;} 
the  Radicals  rejoiced  at  the  developement 
of  apian  so  much  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views.  Parlies  were  at  fault.  The 
great  majority  of  each  party  was  mistaken. 
The  Tories  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  ])lan  could  be  easily  rejected ;  the ' 
Whigs  were  premature  in  their  forebodings  ; 
of  failure ;  the  Radicals  deceived  them- ; 
selves  when  they  supposed  that  so  large  a 
ruin  must  lead  a  more  uniform  construction. 
The  authors  of  the  plan  were  alone  justified 
by  the  event. 

This  assertion  requires  explanation  and 
proof.  We  must  first  examine  what  was 
intended;  next,  what  was  actually  done; 
and  lastly,  what  have  been  the  consecjuen- 
ces  of  the  Reform  Act. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  forward,  public  opinion  was  excited 
and  inflamed.  The  defence  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  system  had  been  obstinate  and  pro¬ 
tracted.  Mr.  Canning  in  his  pointed  style} 
had  said,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  ‘  in  j 
disfranchising  Grampound,  1  mean  to  pre- > 
serve  Old  Sarum.’  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  | 
behalf  of  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- ; 
lington,  had  opposed  the  addition  of  Man- 1 
Chester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  the  list  j 

of  boroughs  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
.  “  1 

inent.  Thus  the  line  of  defence  was  com- : 
plete  and  unbroken ;  it  included  the  green  | 
mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  and  excluded  the 
great  marts  of  manufactures.  j 

So  long  as  the  people  were  not  dissatis¬ 
fied,  the  House  of  Commons  were  sure  to 
approve  of  the  Conservative  feeling.  But 
the  reliance  upon  majorities  within,  had 
blinded  the  Tory  leaders  to  the  signs  of  a 
storm  which  was  rising  without.  Lord 
Grey  had  taken  his  observations  with  better 
skill  ;  they  led  him  to  the  following  results  : 
— In  times  of  calm  repose  it  is  wise  to 
make  gradual,  and  even  small  alterations; 
they  remo\e  glaring  defects,  prevent  incip¬ 
ient  complaint,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
further  changes.  But  when  great  changes 
are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  lime, 
trifling  repairs  only  irritate  and  provoke. 
They  are  willingly  admitted,  but  not  long 
acquiesced  in.  The  appetite  for  change  is 


be  complied  with.  At  length  the  people 
cease  to  discriminate  between  useful  im¬ 
provement  and  heedless  innovation  ;  insti¬ 
tutions  are  attacked,  not  because  they  are 
bad,  hut  because  they  exist;  change  itself 
becomes  a  popular  necessity,  and  the  best 
safe-guards  of  liberty  are  thrown  into  the 
same  lumber-room  with  the  most  obsolete 
Cf>rruptions  of  power.  Persons  are  in 
fashion  no  longer  than  their  opinions  ;  the 
most  extreme  are  the  most  acceptable  ; 
Pym  makes  way  for  Vane,  and  Vergniaud 
takes  the  place  of  Mounier.  Presently  all 
is  anarchy,  or  all  is  despotism  ;  Cromwell 
or  Napoleon  crush  liberty  under  the  iron 
heel  of  military  rule. 

For  such  reasons,  TiOrd  Grey  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Reform  Bill  resolved  that  their 
measure  should  be  large,  in  order  that  it 
'  should  be  final ;  and  that  it  should  be  final, 
that  the  constitution  might  be  preserved. 
But  for  the  sake  of  preserv  ing  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  the 
i  measure  should  be  large,  but  that  it  should 
i  be  in  harmony  with  tlie  essential  parts  of 
'  that  constitution, — purified  and  restored 
indeed,  but  manfully  upheld.  An  Kstab- 
’  lished  Protestant  Church  ;  a  House  of 
Lords  deriving  from  the  crown  ;  an  hered¬ 
itary  sovereignty ;  a  responsible  but  pow¬ 
erful  Executive, — such  were  some  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  constitution.  An  as¬ 
sembly  chosen  by  universal  sulTragc,  annu¬ 
ally  elected,  would  have  sorted  ill  with  the 
purpura  pauni  of  the  old  tapestry. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  forgotten  ihat  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  eloquent  speech  of  1821, 
had  forcibly  put  this  objection.  Referring 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1797,  he  had 
contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  could 
only  flourish  by  the  side  of  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons. 

I  In  considering  the  construction  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons,  it  was  observed,  upon 
}  analysis,  to  consist  of  some  parts  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  but  in  a  better  shape, 
and  of  others  which  ought  to  be  entirely 
cut  away.  Thus  it  was  desiral)le  to  retain 
the  fair  influence  of  property  in  land;  but 
not  to  allow  it  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  hov¬ 
els,  as  at  Gatton  or  St.  Mawes,  or  of  exclu¬ 
sive  corporations,  as  at  Bath  or  Scarbor¬ 
ough.  Thus,  likewise,  it  was  desirable  to 
see  in  the  House  of  Commons  commercial 
and  manufacturing  capital  and  intelligence 
fairly  represented ;  but  not  to  have  it  intro¬ 
duced,  as  at  Grampound  or  Portarlington, 
by  the  sale  of  seals  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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On  the  other  liand,  the  mass  of  political  ad¬ 
venturers,  introduced  into  the  market  of 
eloquence  to  speak  for  hire,  and  sell  their ; 
abilities  for  salary,  might  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public  be  retrenched. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  abolished.  They  were  all  taken  from 
the  smaller  boroughs.  'J'hose  which  re¬ 
mained  were  thrown  open,  if  hitherto  close, 
to  all  householders  whose  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  or  olTices  were  of  the  value  ofj 
ten  pounds  a-year.  The  qualification  for ' 
voting  in  the  scot  and  lot,  or  potwalloping  I 
boroughs,  was  raised  to  that  sum.  ! 

The  seats  thus  obtained  were  distributed 
with  regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  ofj 
the  country.  The  representation  of  Eng-i 
land  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  and^ 
thirteen  to  five  hundred.  Eight  additional 
seats  were  given  to  Scotland,  and  five  to 
Ireland,  whose  representation  had  been 
more  recently  fixed.  Upwards  of  sixty  j 
were  allotted  to  the  Englisli  and  Welsh; 
counties.  Manchester,  Leeds,  firming- 1 
ham,  Sheflield,  Halifax,  Roclidale,  Stoke-' 
upon-Trent,  Stroud,  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury, 
Marylebone,  and  Lambeth  ;  other  populous  j 
towns,  the  seats  of  manufactures,  or  the ' 
centres  of  accumulated  property,  were  now,  \ 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  into  the  repre- ! 
sentation.  The  opposition  made  to  a  re-i 
duction  in  the  numbers  of  the  House  ofj 
Commons  in  no  way  affected  the  extent  ofj 
disfranchisement,  but  added  to  the  number  j 
of  counties  and  towns  which  sent  members! 
for  the  first  time,  or  in  augmented  number.! 

No  one  who  surveys  this  scheme  impar¬ 
tially,  can  fail  to  see,  that  while  a  great! 
blow  was  struck  at  the  old  system  of  close ; 
boroughs — having  no  character  of  popular' 
choice  in  their  size  or  constitution, — the  i 
property  of  the  country,  considered  as  a ! 
whole,  obtained  more  than  an  equivalent,  j 

It  has  been  said  that  the  declared  inten- i 
tion  was  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  a  final 
measure.  Such  was  the  repeated  avowal 
of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John  ' 
Russell;  such  was  the  promise,  on  thei 
faith  of  which  many  doubtful  or  apprehen-| 
sive  persons  gave  their  support  to  the  min-, 
istry.  Of  course,  this  declaration  was  to; 
be  understood  with  two  conditions.  The 
one,  that  amendments  declared  necessary 
by  the  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  in 
the  Act,  or  from  the  obscurity  of  its  pro 
visions,  or  from  the  increased  fitness  of  aj 
large  class  of  persons,  should  from  time  to| 


time  be  introduced.  The  other,  th.at  the 
general  satisfaction  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  bill  to  procure,  should  follow  its 
{idoption.  Not  of  course  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  community,  is  here  meant,  but 
general  acquiescence,  and  a  prevailing  in¬ 
disposition  to  further  change. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  had  the 
plan  been  of  the  moderate  or  trifling  kind 
which  many  persons  would  have  preferred, 
the  question  would  not  have  been  settled, 
and  perpetual  agitation  must  have  ensued. 
The  same  evil  would  have  been  incurred 
had  the  plan  been  more  destructive  in  its 
disfranchisement,  and  more  democratic  in 
its  constructive  clauses.  The  noble  and 
the  wealthy  classes,  rooted  in  the  soil  by 
j)rescrij)tion,  and  extending  their  branches 
widely  by  the  influence  of  property,  would 
have  resented  and  resisted  any  scheme  by 
which  numbers  alone  should  govern  this 
great  Empire.  Or,  if  defeated  by  the  force 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  storm,  they  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  calmer  dav,  and 
excited  the  aristocratic  powers  of  combina¬ 
tion  to  overthrow  the  fragile  fabric,  and 
scatter  its  unsettled  foundations. 

But  when  the  landed  proprietors  found, 
that  by  registering  voters  they  could  make 
their  weight  be  felt  in  the  new  legislature; 
when  the  merchants  and  inanufaclurers 
discovered,  that  the  new  men  had  their 
place  amongst  the  highest  in  the  senate — 
it  was  seen,  that  though  tiie  rotten  planks 
were  removed,  and  the  rudder  had  been 
strengthened,  the  lines  of  the  constitution 
had  not  been  altered,  nor  stability  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  buoyancy  and  speed.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Tory  nobles,  the  most  jea¬ 
lous  lauflatorcs  tempores  acti,  began  to 
survey  their  new  abode ;  to  study  its  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
broad  lights  and  spacious  passages  of  the 
modern  building  ;  and  finally,  to  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  the  restored  habitation  : 
— it  was  found  that  the  bees  could  still 
make  honey,  and  had  even  more  room  in 
the  new  Hive  than  in  the  old — 

‘  Ergo  ips.is  qiiamvis  angiisti  terminus  rrvi 
F.xcipiat  (nequo  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  fPtas). 
At  genus  immortale  inanet,  inultosque  per  annos, 
^tatfurtuna  doiiius,  etavi  nuincrantur  uvoruiii.’ 

It  is  obvions,  that  while  the  authors  of 
the  Reform  Act  were  governed  by  these 
considerations,  they  must  have  viewed  with 
scorn  the  imputations  so  harshly  cast  upon 


them,  that  they  souglit  to  secure  tlie  perma-j 
iieut  [)re(lominance  of  their  own  party.] 
They  must  have  foreseen,  that  a  plan  of 
representation  whicli  gave  great  power  to 


eminence,  would  give  the  Tory  party,  com¬ 


other.  In  fact,  the  French  Ilevolution  had  | 
thrown  into  that  party  many  of  the  oldest 
Whig  families;  and  the  government  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  brought  to  their  aid  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mercantile  community.  It  was 


from  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  govern- 1 
ment.  Bui  as  the  authors  of  the  Reform  j 
Bill  never  contemplated  such  a  dislocation,  I 
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liiii  never  contemplateci  such  a  dislocation,  i  The  great  reductions  in  our  naval  and 
so  likewise  they  never  sought  for  or  ex- ^  f^^rce  made  it  possible  to  diminish 

pected  such  a  result.  Their  followers  j  ii,e  burden  of  taxation- 
might  indeed  imagine  that  a  party  which  1 


had  become  so  unpopular  by  its  resistance 
to  reform,  would  not  soon  rise  again.  But 


‘When  the  ministry  came  into  oflicc  in 
1S30,  they  found  the  revenue  of  the  country 

_ _ _  i 


the  framers  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  calcula-l  amounting  to  £50,056,016 ;  of  which  sum  about 

ted  on  the  variations  in  the  popular  com- ! the  payment  of 
*  •  \  \  ..'the  debt,  civil  list,  and  other  ti.xeil  c harixes. 

pass,  and  were  not  surprised  at  the  change  .p,  i  r-  i- 

‘  ,  ‘  °  I  1  he  estimated  excess  ol  income  over  expendi- 

wlucn  occurred.  j  ture  was  that  year  £700,000;  hut.  between 

Lord  Grey  had  promised  Retrenchment. ;  that  period  and  the  present.  Lord  Althorp  has 
We  take  fiann  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  repealed  the  duty  on  coals,  amounting  to 
llefonucd  ^linistry  and  the  Reformed  Par-  £900.000 ;  on  candles,  to  £500,000;  on  soap,  to 
liament,  published  in  1833,  the  following  £000,000 ;  on  printed  cottons,  £550,000 ;  as<?ess- 

statement  • _  taxes  and  farming  stock,  to  £110,000;  on 

marine  insurances,  to  £  100.000 ;  on  slale.s,  1  ilcs ; 
on  advertisements ;  on  tax-carts;  small  receipt 
stamps ;  on  travellers,  clerks,  book-keepers, 
‘One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Earl  Grey’s  office-men,  &c. ;  making  a  total  of  £3  335.000. 
government  was  to  reduce  their  own  salaries,  ,  These  taxes  were  repealed  in  1832  ami  1S33. 
those  of  all  the  great  officers  of  stale,  and  !  ‘  The  same  ministry,  in  1834,  repealed  the 

others  whose  salaries  exceeded  £1000  per  |  house-tax,  £1,200,000;  the  window  lax  on 
annum.  In  two  years,  viz.,  1831  and  1832,  j  farm-houses ;  on  husbandry  horses,  used  occa- 
not  less  than  1265  offices,  with  salaries  amount- 1  sionally  for  riding  or  drawing;  on  shepherds’ 
ing  to  £220,000,  were  abolished,  in  the  differ- j  dogs ;  on  post  liorses,  used  occasionally  in 
ent  establishments  of  the  government.  In  j  husbandry  ;  on  starch,  £75,000 ;  and  on  alma- 
the  customs  alone,  414  offices  were  reduced,  |  nacs;  making,  with  the  house-tax,  a  total  of 
and  a  saving  of  £29,000  per  annum,  effected.  |  £1,581,000  repealed  in  1834. 

In  the  excise  507  were  reduced,  and  an  annual  |  ‘  In  addition,  the  annual  payment  of  the  in- 

saving  of  £145,250  effected.  Similar  reduc-  terest  on  the  West  India  compensation,  viz., 
tions  were  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  consu- j  £750,000  has  been  provitled  tor;  so  that  the 
lar  departments.  At  Malta,  Gibrahar,  Cape  '  total  reduction  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and 
of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Die-  j  1834,  with  this  payment,  amounts  to  no  less 
men’s  Land,  &,c..  a  saving  of  £134,000,  out  |  than  £5,700.000. 

of  a  charge  of  £411,000,  will  he  the  conse- j  ‘  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  un- 
quence  of  the  reductions  made.  In  Canada, ,  necessary  and  injurious  shackles  upon  trade, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Trinidad,  Brit-  ^  either  by  reducing  taxes  which  itressed  on  in- 
ish  Guiana,  &c.,  similar  reductions  have  been  dustry%  or  removing  vexatious  regulations  or 
m  de.  exclusive  privileges.  With  this  view,  the  tax 

‘  The  total  saving  in  the  government  estab-  upon  printed  cottons,  amounting  to  £2,000.000 
lished  in  the  colonies  will  be  £221,000,  out  of  j  gross,  and  £600.000  net,  was  repealed.  The 
a  charge  of  £573,000.  The  following  table  cotton-tax,  which  was  substituted  for  about 
shows  the  reductions : —  half  this  amount  in  1831 — repealed  in  1833. 

The  duties  upon  upwards  of  400  articles  used 
in  manufacture,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
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many  of  them  very  considerable — either  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  or  aliogrether  repealed ;  re¬ 
ductions  amounting  to  not  less  than  X400,000. 
Tlie  package  and  scavage  dues,  amounting  to 
X  10,000  a-year,  have  been  abolished;  and  the 

f)ort  dues  of  the  City  of  London  reduced  to 
ess  tlian  one  half.  Tlie  Custom-house  laws 
have  been  consolidated,  and  made  simple  and 
easy  of  access.’ 

The  discussions  regarding  Ireland  which 
occurred  when  the  new  Parliament  met,  we 
reserve  for  tlie  conclusion  of  our  remarks. 
One  of  the  first  questions  to  which  the  i 
Reform  Ministry  turned  their  attention,! 
was  the  mode  in  w  hich  slavery  in  the  West ' 
Indian  colonies  should  be  treated. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  among  liberal 
and  enlightened  men  on  the  abstract  vices 
of  slavery.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils  of 
despotism  in  government,  they  are  as  a 
grain  of  sand  compared  to  the  enormous 
grievance  of  personal  slavery.  The  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  alike 
forbid  that  man  should  be  the  chattel  pro¬ 
perty  of  man — his  \o  force  to  labor — his  to 
corrupt — his  to  torture — his  to  kill. 

Indeed,  so  repugnant  is  this  institution 
to  human  nature,  that  it  requires  the  most 
violent  means  to  preserve  it.  Horses  grow 
fond  of  their  stable,  and  exult  in  bearing 
their  master  to  the  chase  or  tlie  charge ;  dogs 
feed  from  their  masters’  hands,  and  watch 
with  untiring  atfection  over  their  masters’ 
lives.  But  man,  turning  to  him  ‘  who  made 
us  of  such  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after,’  cannot  easily  and  willingly  lend 
‘  such  capability  and  godlike  reason’  to  the 
uses  of  bondage.  His  mind  revolts  at  toil 
enforced  by  the  whip  for  the  benefit  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  his  alfections  are  outraged  by  the 
licentious  violence  which  robs  him  of  the 
bride  of  his  bosom  ;  his  spirit  looks  upward 
to  Cod,  and  prays  for  deliverance  from  the 
unholy  compact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  slavery,  to  degrade,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  human  nature  to  the  brute.  With  this 
view  idleness  or  disobedience  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  itjstant  chastisement ;  religious  or 
intellectual  instruction  must  be  debarred  ; 
indulgence  must  be  given  in  the  shape  ol 
childish  ammsement  or  physical  jileasure, 
without  any  mixture  of  sweet  companion¬ 
ship  or  moral  elevation. 

Such  w  as  slavery  iti  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies  during  the  last  century.  Such  was  the 


fostered,  promoted,  and  upheld.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  Whig 
ministry  of  If^OO,  the  philanthropists  who 
had  raised  their  batteries  against  that  ini- 
(juitous  trallic  had  emjiloyed  the  same  ar¬ 
tillery  against  slavery  itself.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  imbued  with  the  Tory  maxim — of 
leavin(T  ill  alone,  had  seen  this  movement 
with  displeasure.  Their  opponents,  with  the 
remarkable  exception  of  Mr.  Brougliam, 
iiad  not  been  forward  to  incur  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  mighty  change  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Still  opinion  grew  more  and  more 
resolute  against  the  system.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  do  something.  The  Ministry 
*  put  in  force  a  code  of  regulations,  mitig.!- 
I  ting  in  appearance  the  evil  denounced  ;  for- 
i  bidding  the  Hogging  of  women,  allowing 
i  certain  markets  lor  the  slaves  to  dispose  of 
their  j)roduce;  enforcing  fixed  allowances 
of  food  and  clothing. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  these  regu- 
i  lations  were  founded  on  wrong  principles, 
j  In  fact,  the  ground  between  slavery  and 
j  freedom  is  a  shifting  (luicksand.  In  slavery, 

I  the  human  animal  has  a  chance  of  being 
j  as  humanely  treated  as  the  other  cattle  on 
the  owner’s  estate.  If  he  is  obedient,  do¬ 
cile,  industrious,  he  may  thrive  and  grow 
fat  as  well  as  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  every 
thing  that  is  his.  An  intelligent,  kind-heart¬ 
ed  master,  an  lionest  and  good-tempered 
overseer,  may  elVect  much  in  the  way  of 
mitigation  by  discretion.  But  mitigation 
by  law  is  another  thing.  4'he  slave  learns 
that  his  master’s  master  has  interfered  in 
his  behalf.  He  inquires  from  his  friends 
what  are  the  securities  he  lias  obtained. 
He  seeks  to  put  in  force  his  new  and  unac¬ 
customed  rights.  But  the  master  exam¬ 
ines,  with  no  less  attention,  and  with  more 
sagacity,  the  negro  code.  He  knows  that 
Parliament  intended  labor  to  be  still  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  he  ascertains  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  enforced.  The  negro 
and  the  jilanler,  from  bondsman  and  mas¬ 
ter,  become  plaintilf  and  defendant.  Tl  e 
i  negro  finds  he  has  many  ways  of  coun¬ 
teracting  his  master;  the  master  finds  he 
I  has  many  moie  ways  of  defeating  the  ne- 
|gro.  Complaints  multiply;  punishments 
increase  in  proportion  ;  the  amount  of  work 
diminishes;  the  indulgence  of  the  planter 
j  is  at  an  end.  Inspection,  arbitration,  courts 
:  of  justice,  only  aggravate  the  discord  which 
I  jirevails  ;  slavery  is  still  the  law  and  coin- 


system  which  the  government  of  England,  I  pulsory  labor  the  recognized  obligation; 
of  all  parties,  encouraged  by  public  opinion,  I  the  sanctioned  mitigations  are  evaded  or 
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despised ;  the  negro  people  become  more  j 
and  more  exasperated,  and  are  viewed  with 
increased  suspicion.  Toil  beyond  human  . 
endurance,  punisimmnts  exceeding  human; 
justice,  are  rigorously  enforced  ;  population  j 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  planter,  turned 
tyrant,  surveys,  with  dismay,  his  blood¬ 
stained  produce  and  his  perishing  people.  I 
Thus  it  happened  in  Demcrara.  The 
whole  number  of  slaves,  on  estates  wholly 
or  partially  cultivated  in  sugar,  was,  iti 
18‘2'.b  47,456.  In  three  years,  to  MayJ 
1862,  the  deatlis  were  5576;  and  the  total 
diminution  of  numbers  2745,  or  5-  per, 
cent,*  On  some  estates  the  mortality  was! 
larger.  The  increase  of  sugar  fronj  1826-  ^ 
9  to  1829-62,  was  from  662,000  cwt.  to 


short,  it  was  proved,  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  the  experiment  of  eman¬ 
cipation  did  not  involve  either  political 
anarchy  or  social  annihilation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  particular  merits  of  the  plan 
brought  forward  by  the  government  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  That  plan  was 
afterwards  greatly  modified.  Instead  of  a 
loan  of  Fifteen  Millions,  to  be  repaid  by 
the  labor  of  the  slaves,  the  magnificent 
sum  of  Twenty  Millions  was  granted  by 
the  Commons  of  England,  as  their  share 
of  the  loss  to  be  incurred  by  emancipation  : 
the  period  of  twelve  years  was  reduced  to 
seven,  and  the  seven  were,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  five. 


806,000  cwt.  In  1829,  when  the  slave  ' 
population  was  61 ,627,  the  number  of  pun¬ 
ishments  was  17,659;  in  1861,  the  slave  ^ 
population  being  98,000,  the  number  of 
punishments  was  21,656.  i 

In  Jamaica,  where  the  Orders  in  Council 
had  not  operated,  the  difference  in  the  in-' 
crease  of  sugar,  from  1826-6  to  1826-9  was  | 
only  from  1,654,400  cwt.  to  1,689,000' 
cwt.,  and  the  decrease  of  population  was 
only  from  664,000  to  627,000.t 

Still  the  change  proposed  was  of  an  aw¬ 
ful  nature.  Statesmen,  entrusted  with  the; 
destinies  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  could  not  leap  to  the 
dogma  of  the  religious  societies,  that  slavery 
must  be  abolished  without  qualification,  and 
the  consequences  left  to  chance.  Anarchy, 
rebellion,  and  murder,  were,  in  their  eyes, 
evils  of  no  less  enormity  than  slavery  itself. 
A  safe  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  might  be 


Be  the  merits  of  the  machinery  what 
they  may,  no  one  can  deny  the  boldness 
of  conception  by  which  this  scheme  was 
marked.  No  less  than  Eight  Hundred 
Thousand  human  beings  were,  in  a  few 
years,  to  be  raised  from  slavery  to  freedom  ; 
their  children  were  all  to  be  born  free;  a 
community  of  freemen  was  to  be  established 
in  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown  ;  and 
the  vain  boast  of  the  American  constitution, 
that  all  men  are  equal,  was  to  become  a  re¬ 
ality  for  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  nation,  which  had  incurred  eight  hun- 
dred  millions  of  debt  for  the  sake  of  maintain¬ 
ing  its  independence,  or  its  power  by  war, 
I  added  twenty  millions  to  that  debt  for  the 
(  sake  of  humanity  and  conscience  in  peace. 
Pressed  by  no  insurrection,  in  no  penury 
of  resources,  in  no  failure  of  military  force, 
;  Great  Britain  declared  herself  ready  for 
any  sacrifice  of  wealth,  or  even  any  hazard 


found;  to  lire  the  building  for  the  sake  ofjof  diminished  Empire,  in  order  to  abolish 
escape,  would  be  the  stratagem  of  despe-  j  all  distinction  of  race  or  color,  and  estab- 
rate  men,  but  not  of  a  wise  government.  I  lish  for  ever  the  freedom  of  her  negro  sub¬ 
inquiry  was  the  first  step  that  was  adopt-  i  jects. 


ed.  Committees  of  both  Houses  were  ap- !  The  Tory  party  looked  on,  cautiously 
pointed,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  placed  j  and  coldly,  w  hile  this  measure  w  as  making 
upon  each.  The  evidence  before  these  '  its  w’ny  through  Parliament.  Lord  Ellcn- 
committees  was  at  once  appalling  and  satis-  j  borough  denounced  its  introduction  as  haz- 
factory.  The  evils  of  slavery  were  fully  }  ardous  and  premature ;  had  the  West  In- 


proved.  But  it  w^as  likewise  shown  that  ,  dian  interest  thought  itself  equal  to  resist- 
many  of  the  blacks  had  acquired,  under  ance,  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  factious 


benevolent  masters,  very  considerable  pro-  aid  would  not  have  been  wanting;  when 
})erty  ;  that  migratory  gangs  worked  for  I  that  interest  accepted  the  Twenty  Millions, 


wages  with  great  benefit  to  their  employers 
and  themselves ;  that  Baptist  and  other 
Missionaries  had  taught  the  most  intelligent 
among  them  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  duties  of  free  subjects.  In 

*Lord  Howick’s  Speech,  May  14,  1833. 
t  Lord  Stanley’s  Speech,  May  14,  1833. 


the  party  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks. 

The  discussions  of  this  year  exhibited  in 
a  strong  light  the  debating  ability  of  Lord 
Stanley.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  he  overpowered  the  Irish  Repeal¬ 
ers  by  his  vehement  invective ;  afterwards, 
he  carried  on  at  the  same  time  the  Church 
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Temporalities  Bill  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  with  unrivalled 
clearness  of  statement,  readiness  of  reply, 
and  facility  of  managing  the  details  of 
com[)licated  measures. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bank  Charter  was 
renewed.  Lord  Alihorp  maintained  sound 
views  on  the  subject  of  currency,  iti  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  of  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson,  Jjord  Grenville,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
details  of  the  measure  do  not  require  any 
notice  here. 

The  renewal  of  th.e  Charter  of  tlie  East 
India  Company  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
er  change.  The  commercial  character  of 
that  Company  was  extinguished.  The  trade 
to  China  was  thrown  open.  4’he  English 
rnerchaiit  w'as  free  to  carry  on  his  commer¬ 
cial  speculations  with  a  nation  of  three 
hundred  millions.  The  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  remained  the  sovereign  of  India  on 
terms  which,  after  some  negotiation,  appear 
to  have  been  considered  on  both  sides  equita¬ 
ble  and  just.  Thus,  this  great  change  was 
accomplished  among  the  minor  achieve- 
mejits  of  the  government  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  prominent  question  for  Parliament¬ 
ary  discussion  in  1864,  was  the  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  poor  man,  and  a  pau¬ 
per,  are  in  different  stations  of  life.  A 
day-laborer  may  be  poor;  but  so  long  as 
he  lives  on  his  earnings,  he  does  not  dilTer, 
in  the  character  of  bis  employment,  from 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  tradesman, 
who  receives  his  yearly  income  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  industry.  The  pauper  has 
no  such  resource.  In  failure  of  all  means 
of  support,  he  applies  to  the  community  for 
sustenance — the  community  thus  appealed 
to  gives  him  work  and  maintenance  if  he 
is  able  to  labor,  maintenance  alone  if  he  is 
unable.  Such  was  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  Founded  on  wise 
and  benevolent  views,  it  directed  that  the 
overseers  of  parishes  should  relieve  the  in¬ 
firm  and  the  young,  who  could  earn  little 
or  nothing  for  themselves,  and  should  set 
the  able-bodied  to  work. 

In  an  evil  hour,  this  law  was  perverted 
to  far  dilferent  purposes.  It  was  meant  for 
the  pauper — it  was  applied  to  the  laborer. 
When,  during  the  war,  food  became  dear, 
it  occurred  to  some  volunteer  legislators 
that  if,  instead  of  raising  w'ages,  the  labor¬ 
ers  received  support  for  their  families  froni 
the  poor  rates,  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
laboring-classes  to  live  would  be  attained 


at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  owners  and  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  land.  'Phis  plan  received  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  every  obsta¬ 
cle  whicb  the  law  interposed  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  rates  for  wages  was  thrown 
down,  to  favor  the  progress  of  the  scheme. 
'Phe  act  of  George  the  First,  enabling  the 
parishes  to  restrict  relief  the  able-bodied 
to  the  workhouse,  was  reperded.  Magis¬ 
trates  laid  down  rules  for  the  distribution 
of  p»iblic  funds,  and  published  tables  for 
the  guidance  of  overseers,  founded  on  the 
numbers  of  a  laborer’s  fandly,  and  the  price 
of  the  peck  of  flour. 

By  this  systenj,  society  was  placed  in  the 
greatest  peril.  According  to  the  natural 
distribution  of  wages  and  labor,  a  young 
man  earning  the  value  of  his  work,  is 
obliged  to  calculate,  before  he  marries, 
whether  those  earnings  will  enable  him  to 
support  a  wife,  and  bring  up  a  family  of 
children,  until  those  children  are  able  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence.  This  fore¬ 
thought  marks  him  for  a  reasonable  being, 
and  keeps  up  m  the  community  of  laborers 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  power  of  com¬ 
manding  adequate  food,  house  room,  and 
raiment,  which  constitutes  comfort  in  his 
own  vast  and  important  class.  But  when 
his  wages  are  measured  by  the  lowest 
amount  of  money  on  which  he  can  live, 
and  the  provision  for  a  married  couple  is 
made  by  the  parish,  all  motive  for  provident 
forethought  is  taken  away,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  early  marriage,  strong  enough  in  it¬ 
self,  has  no  counterbalancing  fear.  Want 
cannot  afflict  the  favorite  of  the  law;  no 
starving  children  will  reproach  him  with 
exposing  them  to  hunger  and  nakedness. 
'Phe  state  offers  a  premium  to  all  who  mar¬ 
ry.  Thus,  to  (piote  a  trite  instance — two 
laborers  were  thrashing  together  in  a  barn, 
their  day’s  work  was  the  same,  the  value 
of  their  labor  to  their  employer  exactly  the 
same  ;  yet,' one  received  only  eight  shillings 
for  a  week’s  work,  the  other  received  fif¬ 
teen.  The  reason  was,  that  one  was  single, 
the  other  married. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  must  p»’o- 
duce  more  laborers  than  could  find  profita¬ 
ble  employment.  This  was  in  fact  the 
case.  I' orty  or  fifty  laborers  were  to  be 
found  in  a  parish,  w  hom  no  employer  w  ish¬ 
ed  to  hire  ; — who  lowered  the  general  value 
of  labor,  the  only  commodity  the  poor  man 
has  to  sell,  and  by  absorbing  a  large  sum  in 
poor-rates,  diminished  the  whole  fund  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  commodity  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  wishes  to  buy.  ^ 
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Such  was  the  general  and  indirect  evil. 


The  collateral  consequences  were  not  less] 
mischievous.  The  idle  father  of  a  large  I 
family,  paid  by  the  head  for  the  number  of 
his  children,  divided  the  painful  toil  of  the 
industrious  peasant,  who,  with  a  less  family, 
received  four  shillings  a-week  less  than  his 
dissolute,  lazy  neighbor.  The  employer, 
breaking  off  the  old  endearing  connexion 
between  the  farmer  and  his  men-servants, 
turned  off  his  laborers  in  hard  weather,  to 
live  upon  parish  allowance.  Gangs  of  men, 
young  and  old,  under  a  timid  overseer,  ne-! 
glected  the  parish  road  they  were  put  to 
mend,  and,  combining  together  in  crowds, 
planned  a  scheme  of  poaching  and  diinkirig 
for  the  night.  Theft  and  housebreaking 
succeeded  to  idleness  and  poaching;  the 
law  lost  all  authority,  and  if  any  active 
land-owner,  clergyman,  or  farmer,  attempted 
to  check  this  career,  a  benevolent  rnagis- 
trate  was  to  be  found  at  no  great  distance, 
who  had  no  scruple  in  taxing  his  neighbors, 
to  gain  among  the  lazy  and  prolligale  the 
title  of  the  poor  man’s  friend. 

Such  was  the  evil  with  which  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Lord  Grey  had  to  deal.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declined  or 
evaded  that  which  was  at  once  the  most 
difficult  of  invidious  tasks,  and  the  most 
imperative  of  patriotic  duties.  The  evil 
had  gathered  strength  by  neglect;  the  riots 
of  1830  were  but  a  slight  symptom  of  the 
disorders  which  must  overtake  the  country 
if  that  duty  was  much  longer  neglected. 

The  first  step  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
was  to  inquire — the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Senior, 
and  other  gentlemen,  were  established  Com¬ 
missioners  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  chief  defects  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  and  the  mode  of  amending  them. 
The  Poor-Law’  Amendment  Bill  was  framed 
on  their  Report.  The  management  of  re¬ 
lief  was  confided  to  district  boards,  instead 
of  parochial  vestries;  the  principle  of  lo¬ 
cal  representation  was  maintained,  but 
some  additional  inlluence  W’as  given  to  the 
owners  of  land  ;  the  law  of  George  the  1., 
enabling  the  guardians  to  give  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  was  restored  ;  a  central  board  of 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  entrusted  w  ith  the  power  of  fram- 
intr  general  rules,  and  of  walchiiifr  over 

SO  .  .  ^  ® 

the  local  administration,  without  any  au¬ 
thority  to  order  relief  in  individual  cases. 

The  first  operation  of  this  law’  was  salu¬ 
tary.  Farmers  expended  large  additional 
sums  ii^  wages.  T'lie  rales  for  the  relief  of 
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the  poor  were  reduced  by  the  sum  of  two 
millions  sterling  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
larger  sum  than  two  millions  was  added  to 
the  expenditure  for  wages.  Healthy,  in¬ 
dustrious  labor  for  wages,  took  the  place 
of  idle,  loitering,  nominal  work,  paid  by 
the  parish  officers  under  the  name  of  relief. 

I'he  greatest  question  which  lay  before 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  after  the  |)assing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  still  remains  to  be  considered.  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  from  the  period  of  the  union  a 
source  of  dispute  and  of  weakness  ;  a  theme 
for  eloquence  in  Parliament,  a  theatre  of 
bloodshed  in  her  valleys;  a  name  of  terror 
to  fanatical  Protestants;  a  reality  of  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  peasant  Catholics;  a  great 
Church  Establisliment  for  a  fifth  or  a  tenth 
of  her  peoj)le  ;  large  landed  proj)rietors 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of 
their  tenants  ;  laws  for  punishing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  enacted  by  party  violence,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  party  insolence;  famine, discontent, 
insecurity,  deeds  of  atrocity,  wrongs  unre¬ 
dressed,  justice  distrusted,  the  demagogue 
powerful  with  the  millions,  the  government 
relying  on  the  bayonet — such  were  some  of 
the  features  of  Ireland  from  1801  to  1829. 

Let  us  shortly  notice  the  history  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Irish  difficulty  w  ith  w  Inch  Lord 
Grey  had  to  deal.  That  measure  had  been 
proposed  to  George  the  Third  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  in  office,  and  abandoned  by  liim  as  soon 
as  he  had  retired  from  power.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1805  ;  by  Mr.  Grattan 
in  subsequent  years  ;  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  partially  by  Mr. 
Canning.  For  about  filtcen  years  it  was  an 
open  question  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Canning  sujiportcd,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
opposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 

After  Mr.  Canning’s  death  the  same  di- 
vision  existed  in  the  cabinet.  Distracted 
councils  made  a  distracted  country.  At 
length  Mr.  O’Connell  procured  himself  to 
be  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Clare  ; 
— assailed  the  English  government  and 
parliament  in  the  most  inffammatory  lan¬ 
guage;  and  by  means  of  a  well-organized 
association  brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Then  the  Tory  ministry  relent¬ 
ed.  That  w’hich  had  been  refused  to  peti¬ 
tions  and  supplications;  to  offers  of  a  vole 
on  the  apj)omtinent  of  their  Bislu'ps  ;  to 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  inspiration 
of  Grattan,  the  eloquence  of  Plunkett; — 
that  which  twenty-three  years  of  rational 
discussion,  and  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
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of  EiiglUli  stulcsincn  had  not  obtained,  was !  tlie  government  was  powerless  for  repres- 
yielded  to  tlie  array  of  embattled  muliiuides,  I  sion  ;  and  tlie  agitators  themselves  in  vain 
and  tlie  threats  of  impending  rebellion,  j  denounced  the  transition  from  sedition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  nranted  ;  bui  bloodshed.  Still  the  crime  increased,  and 
the  same  want  of  foresight  which  had  '  deeds  of  the  most  horrible  atrocity  were 
ntarked  the  resistance,  acrompanied  the  ^  acernnpanied  by  a  savage  spirit  of  insult  to 
concession.  The  Homan  Catholic  Ueliel  j  the  victims. 

Act  itself  was  the  tro|)hy  and  the  triumph  'i'he  government  of  Ireland,  under  Lord 
of  popular  agitation.  (.)ther  (|U(*siions  were  '  Anglesey,  had  been  to  the  end  of  the  year 
left  unsettled ;  the  Protestant  Church  was  I. '^3*2,  employed  chiefly  in  two  great  mea- 
left  to  support  itself  by  tithe  and  church  sures.  One  of  these  was  the  Irish  Ueforni 
cess  levied  upon  the  Roman  Catlndic  ma-  Hill,  by  which  the  close  boroughs  of  Ire- 
jority.  Nothing — for  next  to  nothing — was  land  were  opened;  the  right  of  election 
done  for  Education  ;  Rotnan  Catholics  ob-  was  extended  from  the  sovereign  and  twelve, 
tained  no  practical  boon,  either  in  ofiices,  a  common  number  even  in  the  larger 
diminution  of  burthens,  or  social  improve-,  towns,  to  all  householders  of  ten  pounds  a- 
inent.  It  was  as  if  a  farmer  in  America ,  year,  and  an  additional  member  was  given 
had  cleared  his  land  of  the  trees  which  shut  to  four  of  the  great  towns, 
out  the  sun  and  air,  but  had  omitted  to  j  The  other  imj)ortant  measure  adopted  by 
plough  or  to  sow,  and  had  looked  for  a  tlie  Irish  government  was  the  scheme  for 
harvest  of  plenty  from  the  spontaneous  National  Education.  The  Board  composed 
bounty  of  heaven.  The  case  was  even  ,  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  nearly  as  it 
worse  than  this.  Pojiular  agitation;  mon-  now  exists,  was  established.  Under  their 
ster  meetings  ;  violent  speeches,  had  |  auspices  a  system  of  instruction  was  adopt- 
hrought  about  a  concession  of  legal  ecjuality.  ed,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
Why  not  try  the  same  means  to  procure  a  could  partake,  without  ofience  to  their  pa- 
redress  of  remaining  grievances  ?  rents  or  their  priests.  Against  this  scheme 

This  obvious  corollary  followed  the  gov-  was  direcie<l  the  cry  of  Bible  mutilation, 
ernment  proposition.  The  Irish  were  too  The  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
(juick  in  intellect,  and  too  much  elated  by  j  nounced  it.  But  the  foundation  was  laid 
success,  not  to  try  tlie  experiment  of  furtlier :  for  the  mixed  education  of  the  people  of 
menace.  'Phe  collection  of  tithe  was  a  j  Ireland,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
tempting  topic  for  an  orator,  a  sore  griev-  {  rising  generation. 

ance  for  the  people.  The  ragged  peasant  |  Still,  however  useful  these  measures  might 
forced  to  pay  his  penny  to  a  Church,  which  j  be  for  the  future,  the  Ministry  which  had 
in  his  eyes  was  heretical  and  reprobate,  |  carried  the  Reform  Act  found  the  tithe 
was  easily  moved  to  ojipose  the  exaction,  j  war  making  fearful  progress,  and  the  great 
Passive  resistance  was  the  signal.  The  :  [)rol)lem  of  the  government  of  Ireland  still 
conllict  which  had  been  carried  on  for  |  unsolved. 

cipial  rights  had  raged  in  public  meetings,  ■  Whatever  might  be  the  measures  best 
in  assemblies  of  men  convened  for  the  j)ur- !  adapted  for  the  permanent  happiness  of 
pose  of  denouncing  an  unjust  law,  and  pe- j  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  encounter  the 
titioning  for  redress.  The  tithe  agitation  ,  pressing  and  predominant  evil.  Life  was 
raged  in  every  farm  and  upon  every  Held,  in  j  insecure.  No  enjoyment  of  political  rights, 
tlie  depth  of  the  valley,  upon  the  lop  of  the  i  no  encouragement  to  peaceful  industry,  no 
mountain.  Whenever  the  tithe  collector  |  removal  of  glaring  ineipialities,  could  suc- 
ajipeared^iccomjianied  perhaps  by  a  bri- j  ceed,  while  the  subject  could  not  feel  se- 
gade  of  constables,  jierhaps  by  a  troi'p  of,  cure  in  his  field,  on  the  road,  in  his  bed. 
iiorse,  the  cattle  were  driven  away  ;  the  ,  Lord  Anglesey  had  conceived  the  largest 
peasantry  were  summoned  by  signal  from  I  schemes  for  the  arrangement  ot  the  Protes- 
hill  to  hill  ;  lond  execrations  followed  the  j  taut  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  without 
ministers  of  the  law,  and  bloodshed  was  i  injury  to  any  living  individual.  He  had 
often  the  result.  A  miserable  peasantry,  I  tlrawii  an  outline  ot  measures  for  the  future 
thus  excited  in  their  homes,  and  instigated  improvement  of  the  country.  But  he  saw 
by  their  leaders,  could  not  restrain  their  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  spirit 
jiassions  within  the  channel  which  had  of  general  sedition  and  local  outrage.  He 
been  marked  out  for  their  resistance.  Fear-  did  in)t  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend 
ful  assaults,  atrocious  murders,  deadly  con-  what  was  afterwards  culled  the  (.’oercion Act. 
llicts,  spread  over  the  southern  counties;  The  elVect  of  this  law  was  immediate. 
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The  murderers  and  ‘  pracdial  agitators’  ! 
were  intimidated.  Life  and  property  were 
again  restored  to  their  ordinary  security. 
It  became  possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  im- ' 
provement ;  for  the  soil  which  was  lately  . 
covered  by  the  waters  of  strife,  was  made 
fit  for  its  reception. 

A  plan  was  devised  for  removing  some  ' 
of  the  more  glaring  deformities  of  the  Irish; 
Church.  Church  cess  was  altofrether  abol- 

O 

ished.  Ten  bishoprics  were  suppressed, 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  were  subjected 
to  a  graduated  income-tax.  This  plan  re- 1 
ceived  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  was  carried  in  both  houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  i 

Still,  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ire-! 
land  remained  the  Church  of  one-eighth  of 
her  people.  The  religious  instructors  of 
ihe  majority  were  left  dependent  on  volun¬ 
tary  contribution.  If  Church  Establish- j 
merits  were  a  good,  why  leave  the  priests  i 
of  the  great  majority  dependent  on  the  char¬ 
ity  of  their  flocks?  If  Church  Establish- j 
ments  were  an  evil,  why  leave  so  gross  an 
instance  of  pay  without  congregations  as 
the  Protestant  Church?  The  opinion  of' 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  known  ' 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  Estab- ' 
lishment.  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  sue-  ' 
ceeded  Lord  Anglesey  as  lord-lieutenant, ! 
had  advised,  in  January  ISlM,  the  issuing 
of  a  Commission  to  ascertain  the  respective 
numbers  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Ward  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  a  day  in  May,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Church.  But  it  now  became 
obvious  that  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  llipon,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  would  admit  of  no  further  measures 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  Lord  Ripon  tendered  their  resig¬ 
nations.  They  were  accepted  by  Lord  Grey. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  in  Paris,  followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Stanley. 

The  Commission  advised  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  was  now  issued  ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey  might 
have  the  glory  of  settling  the  longed  vexed 
question  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
so.  Lord  Grey  wished  to  renew’  the  Coer¬ 
cion  Bill  for  a  year  longer;  Lord  Althorp, 
refusing  to  concur,  tendered  his  resignation. 
Lord  Grey  sent  his  own  with  that  of  Lord 
Althorp  to  Windsor. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  as  far  as  a  short 
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experience  will  allow  us,  the  effect  of  the 
measures  of  which  we  have  traced  the  out¬ 
line. 

The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  has  now’  been  in  operation  for  about 
thirteen  years  The  Tory  predictions  of 
destruction  to  the  Monarchy  and  ruin  to 
the  Church  have  been  signally  falsified. 
The  institutions  of  the  country  have  been 
more  secure ;  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
the  acts  of  their  representatives  has  been 
more  readily  ascertained ;  the  power  of 
great  men  to  send  their  nominees  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  representatives  of  the  seats  of 
our  Manufactures,  have  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  House  of  Commons  much 
practical  knowledge  and  much  enlightened 
argument.  The  llouse  of  Commons  has 
been  rendered  a  more  adequate  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation, — consisting  as 
it  does  of  Commercial  and  M  anufacturing, 
as  well  as  Agricultural  communities. 

'J'he  want  of  adjustment  in  the  plan  of 
reform  adopted  to  any  theory  of  represen¬ 
tation,  w'as  supposed  by  many  ardent  Re¬ 
formers,  as  well  as  by  many  sagacious  To¬ 
ries,  to  be  a  capital  defect.  But  the  one 
party  has  been  disappointed,  and  the  other 
surprised  by  the  result.  It  is  quite  true, 
'that  had  England  never  sent  members  to 
Parliament,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
;  have  allotted  the  same  number  of  members 
i  to  Harwich  and  Chippenham,  as  to  Middle- 
i  sex  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

]  But,  in  a  country  like  ours,  usage  and  pre- 
■scription,  which  for  five  centuries  had  pre- 
1  served  Old  Sarum,w  as  held  a  good  plea  for 
;  many  inequalities  in  the  new  system, 
j  The  language  of  Lord  Althorp,  himself 
:  a  strong  reformer,  was  well  calculated  to 
I  check  the  desire  for  further  change.  On 
j  Mr.  Groie’s  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
!  the  Ballot  in  1833,  he  thus  expressed  him¬ 
self — 

‘  Since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  that 
house,  there  had  been  one  division  on  this 
question,  on  the  motion  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite.  (Mr.  O’Connell.)  in  which 
he  had  voted  for  the  iuloj)tion  ol‘  the  ballot, 
and  he  had  since  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
that  mode  of  ttdung  votes;  but  he  had  never 
slated  or  urged  it  as  a  sine  qv/i  non  of  good 

government . When  the  question 

of  Relorm  of  Parliament  w’as  before  the  House, 
though  there  were  some  who  wished  that  that 
measure  should  have  gone  a  great  deal  fur¬ 
ther,  there  was  a  readiness,  ibr  the  sake  of  the 
great  measure  of  Reform,  to  abandon  the  bal¬ 
lot;  that  was,  in  fact,  the  universal  feeling  of 
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the  country.  If  that  was  the  case,  if  they,  uni¬ 
tin'^  with  the  great  majority  of  reformers,  (for 
those  who  espoused  the  ballot  were  not  the 
majority  of  the  refornters.) — if,  uniting  with 
them,  titey  obtained  the  measure  of  Ixeform 
it  could  not  be  right  and  proper,  or  just  and 
fair,  to  turn  round  and  say,  “  having  obtained 
this  advantage,  we  will  make  use  of  it  in  order 
to  obtain  the  ballot.”  It  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  member  who  bromrlit  forward  this 
motion,  that  when  his  noble  friend  introduced 
the  llcform  Bill,  he  said  that  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  immediately  connected  with  that 
measure.  But  he  appealed  to  every  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  in  the  last  Barliainenl,  and  who 
knew  the  whole  proceedings  while  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Reform  was  going  on,  whether  the 
promoter  of  that  nteasure  did  not  contend,  that, 
as  I'ar  as  the  representation  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  it  was  considered  and  jiroposed  as 
a  tinal  measure.  He  had  stated  that  frequent¬ 
ly  to  the  House.  It  might  be  said,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  that  the  vote  he  should  give  to-night 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  had 
given  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman;  but  if  he  were  now  to  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  should 
be  acting  more  inconsistently  with  every  thing 
he  had  stated  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
measure  of  Reform.’* 

Thus,  Lord  Aliliorp  interpreted  more 
extensively  than  any  one  has  done  since, 
the  virtual  engagement  that  the  Reform 
Rill  was  to  be  carried  as  a  final  measure. 

His  declarations,  those  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  those  which  have  been  since  made, 
seem  to  have  set  at  rest  the  hirmidable  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  New'  Reform  Rill.  During  the 
last  five  years,  no  serious  discussion  has 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  up¬ 
on  extension  of  suflrage,  or  the  duration  of 
Parliament.  These  seem  to  have  settled 
down  into  acquiescence,  more  or  less  cor¬ 
dial,  in  the  settlement  of  18;W.  Few  ex¬ 
amples  will  bo  found  in  history  of  so  great 
a  change,  accomplished  with  so  little  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  importance  of  the  reform  effected 
in  the  representation,  can  only  be  measured 
in  a  long  course  of  years.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influence 
of  a  free  press,  and  the  long  habits  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  discussion,  mitigated  the  evils 
of  a  sham  representation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  change  made  was  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  the  influence  of  property  was 
rather  diffused  than  diminished.  Rut  the 
intelligence  and  union  of  the  new  classes 
of  voters  will,  in  any  future  struggle,  en¬ 
sure  the  ascendency  of  the  public  cause 
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against  the  cause  of  any  court,  or  any  class, 
or  any  individual.  It  is  only  when  the 
people  ti.emselves  are  divided  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  that  partial  interests  will  have  a  chance 
of  success. 

The  abolition  of  Slavery  will  ever  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  conversion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  AVest  In¬ 
dia  Islands  from  slaves  into  freemen — the 
short  period  in  which  the  change  was  ac- 
contplishcd — the  voluntary  gift  of  Twenty 
Millions  sterling  for  so  generous  a  purpose 
— the  acquiescence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  hitherto  resisted  any  invasion  of  that 
which  they  deenied  their  property — the 
peaceable,  honest,  Christian  joy  of  the 
emancipated  negro,  free  from  scourge,  free 
from  outrage — the  exchange  of  slavish  fears 
and  disguised  hatred,  for  willing  obedience 
to  law  and  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love — these 
are  events  in  the  history  of  a  nation  which 
indeed  show  that  peace  has  her  victories! 

Of  the  other  great  changes  introduced 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Althorp,  we  have  scarcely  room  to 
speak.  'I' he  retrenchment  of  useless  offices 
— the  reduction  of  salaries — the  opening  of 
the  China  trade — the  renewal  of  the  Rank 
Charter — the  restoration  and  amendment 
of  the  Poor  Laws — the  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Law — the  improvements  in  other 
departments  of  law  and  administration — 
will  have  their  place  in  the  history  of  these 
time.-J.  When  compared  with  the  doings  of 
any  Tory  administration,  during  any  four 
years,  or  any  forty  years  of  their  rule  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  measures 
introduced  and  carried  by  a  Whig  govern¬ 
ment,  between  November  1830  and  No¬ 
vember  1^34,  appear  truly  astonishing. 

Rut,  for  our  imperfect  and  limited  sketch, 
it  is  more  appropriate  to  notice  the  spirit  in 
which  these  measures  were  proposed,  than 
to  portray,  with  correctness,  their  separate 
details.  That  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom,  for  w  hich  Hampden  and  Syd¬ 
ney  laid  down  their  lives;  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  faithless  King  was  banished,  and 
the  power  of  France  successfully  defied.  It 
was  that  spirit  which  roused  Chatham  to 
oppose  the  oppression  of  America,  and  Fox 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  constitution  of 
his  country.  Lord  Grey  learned  from  Fox, 
as  Fox  had  learned  from  Rurke,  the  task  of 
defending  and  improving  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  limits  to  which  popular  rights 
should  be  carried ;  and  the  bounds  within 
which  popular  license  should  be  restrained. 


♦  Hansard^  third  series,  Vol  xvii.  p  G37. 
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It  was  neither  for  democracy  nor  aristocra- 
ry,  nor  for  tlie  liberty  of  ancient  republics, 
nor  for  the  perfection  of  an  ideal  common¬ 
wealth,  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer 
administered  the  affairs  of  Enorland.  It 

C 

was  to  purify  and  to  maintain  the  English 
constitution  that  they  gave  their  lives  to  la¬ 
bor,  and  exposed  their  names  to  the  re¬ 
proach  of  the  prejudiced,  the  timid,  and 
the  interested. 

We  have  said,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  biography.  When  that  time  shall  come 
we  have  no  fears  that  the  reputation  of  the 
statesmen,  who  have  lately  been  removed 
from  among  us,  will  be  diminished  by  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives. 
The  publication  of  the  Diaries  and  Memo¬ 
randa  of  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  by  his  sons, 
has  tended  to  throw  a  fuller  light  upon  the 
pure  integrity,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  enlightened  opinions 
which  distinguished  that  excellent  man. 
The  records  of  the  early  studies,  and  ma¬ 
ture  efforts,  of  Mr.  Horner,  have  preserved, 
for  lasting  metnory,  the  example  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  almost  mathematical  in  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  its  political  rea¬ 
soning,  combined  with  a  soul  the  most  lofty 
in  its  aspirations,  the  most  indignant  in  its 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  in  the  pursuit  of  the  people’s  vvelfftre. 
Neither  of  these  men  belonged,  by  any  he-' 
reditary  tie,  to  the  Whig  party  ;  they  joined 
it  from  sympathy  in  a  public  cause,  and 
were  faithful  to  that  party,  and  that  cause, 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  Earl 
Grey  and  Earl  Spencer  were  Whigs  from 
their  first  arriving  at  an  age  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  political  questions.  But  their 
mature  convictions  did  not  belie  their  early 
impressions.  When  Lord  Grey,  at  sixty- 
six  years  of  age,  undertook  a  difficult  and 
responsible  office  ;  and  when  Earl  Spencer, 
relinquishing  the  calm  tenor  of  his  private 
life,  gave  up  his  beloved  pursuits  for  a  great 
duty,  and  a  manifest  peril — they  relied  on 
the  patriotism  and  zeal  of  the  Whig  party. 
Men  may  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  their 
parliamentary  measures,  or  the  ability  of 
their  civil  administration  ;  but  the  noble, 
exalted,  stainless  spirit  of  these  two  men, 
must  always  be  venerated  as  long  as  public 
virtue  is  admired,  and  the  name  of  England 
has  its  place  in  history. 
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As  this  is  the  first  opportunity,  in  the 
course  of  our  critical  labors,  that  we  have 
been  led  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  au¬ 
thor  of  the  prefixed  works,  our  readers  will 
easily  pardon  us,  if  we  introduce  our  notice 
of  his  last  publication  by  some  general  re¬ 
marks  upon  his  writings.  An  author  of  his 
established  reputation  is,  no  doubt,  above 
being  dependent  on  contemporary  criticism 
as  a  certificate  lor  public  influence  or  favor. 
No  sentence  of  ours  can  make  or  unmake 
him  as  a  literary  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
— one  of  those  lights  by  which  men  steer 
their  way  through  many  deep  and  dark  pas¬ 
sages  of  mental  life.  Whatever  our  verdict 
upon  him,  he  will  continue  to  lead  or  mis¬ 
lead,  to  enlighten  or  to  dazzle,  a  large  class 
of  reflective  readers.  But  although  we  can 

I  •  •  ~ 

scarcely  regard  him  as  a  candidate  trem¬ 
bling  before  us  for  our  approving  nod,  crit- 
t  icism  may  be  as  well  and  usefully  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  if  he  were  a  neophyte  stepping 
with  doubtful  tread  over  the  first  confines 
of  authorship  ;  for  our  piiblic  duty  is  at  least 
as  much  concerned  with  the  performances 
of  those  within  the  circle  as  in  guarding  its 
approaches.  When  an  author  has  overpass¬ 
ed  the  clouds  and  mists  of  his  dawn,  and- 
reached  his  meridian,  he  has  attained  the 
summit  of  influence  for  good  or  evil  ;  and 
although  the  critic’s  lash  may  fall  ineffectu¬ 
ally  enough  for  any  purpose  of  correction 
on  one  whose  habits  are  indurated  by  age 
and  fame,  it  is  not  less  our  duty  to  endeavor 
to  direct,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  qualify,  the 
temlencies  on  ptiblic  taste  and  opinion, 
which  stich  popularity  promotes. 

An  original  and  vigorous  thinker  like  Mr. 

C*  ^ 

Carlyle,  with  his  scorn  of  antiquated  opin¬ 
ion,  and  liberty  and  even  license  in  thought 
as  in  language,  especially  when  combined 
with  a  picturesque  imagination,  and  a  quaint 
raciness  of  conception,  is,  in  this  age,  the 
master  of  a  very  powerful  weapon.  Tlio 
courage  to  think  on  all  subjects  with  un- 
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fettered  freedom,  and  to  delineate  these  with  something  of  the  feelings  with  which 
thoughts,  fresh  and  unrestrained  as  they  the  loyal  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
spring,  with  a  touch  of  unrivalled  boldness  London  might  have  seen  and  heard  the  as- 
on  his  canvas,  is  sure,  in  the  hands  of  a  tounding  presumption  of  Wat  Tyler,  or 
man  of  mental  genius  and  power,  to  raise  Jack  Cade. 

him  to  the  station  of  a  thought-compeller  All  this  is  plain  enough;  and  if  Mr.  Car- 
— not  a  guide  merely,  hut  a  suggester  of  lyle  were  a  young  recruit,  we  should  be  in¬ 
habits  of  thinking,  and  moties  of  acting,  dined  to  be  very  kind  to  his  genius,  and  as 
among  those  over  whom  his  influence  ex-  blind  as  we  could  to  his  defects.  But  such 
tends.  We  know  many  greater  writers  in  is  not  our  present  mood.  M’e  and  the  pub- 
every  sense,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  is;  but  per-  lie  have  enough  of  experience  of  Mr.  Car- 
haps  there  is  no  living  Lnglish  author — if  lyle  to  know,  that  he  is  the  last  man  that 
he  can  properly  be  called  so — who  has  a  ,  re<juires  to  be  informed  of  his  own  merits, 
stronger  anti  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of;  and  that  his  lamp  of  light  is  in  no  danger 
the  Lnglish  cotnmunity.  One  cannot  read  ;  of  expiring  under  unencouraged  diflidence. 
his  works  and  then  cast  them  aside,  'i'he  ()f  reputation,  and  deference  and  flattery, 
ricii  display  of  thought  which  they  contain  ,  he  has  had  his  fill — too  much,  perhaps,  for 
indicates  still  unexliausted  veins  in  the  i  the  eradication  of  those  large  spreading 
mind  from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  and  tlie  weeds  which  deform  his  luxuriant  verdure, 
reader  shuts  the  vtdiime,  or  pauses  half  w’ay.  Our  purpose  rather  is,  to  warn  from  the 
to  follow  out  some  dimly  suggested  train  of  danger,  than  to  prompt  to  the  imitation  of 
deepest  and  profoundest  meaning.  Thus,  his  example.  He  is  a  meteor  in  the  literary 
while  other  authors  may  be,  in  a  looser  [  sky,  not  altogether  of  benign  or  prosperous 
sense,  more  popular,  and  more  rapidly  and  portent,  attaining,  in  liis  erratic  course, 
eagerly  read,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  one,  ^  some  periods  of  dangerous  and  ominous 
whose  works  have  gone  mure  deeply  to  the  conjunction.  It  may  not  be  uninstruclive 
springs  of  character  and  action,  especially  to  show'  how  in  some  respects  this  energet- 
lliroughout  the  middle  classes.  Before,  I  ic  and  masterly  writer  exercises  a  pernicious 
therefore,  drawing  the  attention  of  our  read- !  influence  over  the  taste  and  thoughts  of  his 
ers  to  the  last  publication  in  the  prefixed  [  time  ;  and  his  real  powers  are  so  great,  and 
list — which  yields  nothing  in  singularity  or  his  genius  so  brilliant  and  uncommon,  that 
in  interest  to  its  predecessors — we  think  a  it  is  all  the  more  our  part,  as  watchful  guar- 
few  pages  may  be  profitably,  and  we  hope  ,  dians  of  the  public,  to  point  out  and  con- 
agree:ibly,  spent  in  endeavoring  to  form  ^  demn  his  eccentricities  when  hurtful  or 
some  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  merits  j  absurd. 

as  a  philosophical  w  riter,  and  as  a  guide  to  j  Carlyle’s  faults,  as  an  author,  then,  seem 
public  thought  and  opinion.  i  to  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  deadly 

In  some  respects,  such  an  analysis  pre- '  sins,  (piite  heinous  enough  of  themselves, 
sents  little  difliculty  ;  his  merits,  as  well  as  i  and  committed  with  suflicient  perseverance 
his  faults,  are  sufliciently  on  the  surface. ,  and  deliberation  to  have  utterly  overwhelm- 
No  one  can  read  two  pages  of  any  of  his  ed  any  ordinary  man  ;  one  is  a  fault  of 
woiks  without  jierceiving  that  his  author  is  '  manner,  the  other  of  substance,  and  both 
a  man  of  pow  erful  and  inventive  reflection,  j  of  infinitely  pernicious  tendency  on  the  vast 
with  a  clear  eye,  in  general,  for  the  reality  j  multitude  of  his  readers, 
of  things,  and  a  very  deep  disdain  for  the  ^  The  character  of  Carlyle’s  manner  is  em- 
robes  and  trappings  of  antiipiity  and  [ireju- ,  inently  eccentric — at  least  such  is  the  mild 
dice.  The  reader  finds  bold  thoughts,  j  term  by  w  hich  some  would  characterize  it. 
portrayed  in  language  at  least  as  bold,  but  The  strange  involution  of  his  sentences — 
conveying,  sensibly  and  strikingly  to  the  j  the  unlicensed  word-coining  of  his  lan- 
mind,  the  ideal  jiicture  which  shot  across !  gunge,  have  passed,  in  a  too  indulgent  age, 
the  author’s  imagination;  and  usually  pre- j  as  peculiarity  or  oddness.  But  we  venture 
senting,  in  unwonted  vividness,  some  very  to  give  it  a  more  just,  if  not  a  more  civil 
ordinary  truth,  the  importance  of  which  was  epithet.  The  vice  of  his  writings  is  the 
never  before  so  strongly  perceived.  On  the  crying  evil  of  the  day — the  unpardonable 
other  hand,  his  utter  disregard  of  rule,  and  oflence  of  alTectation. 

perverse  rebellion  against  the  ordinary  law’s  Mere  quaintness  or  peculiarity  of  style  is 
of  composition,  as  well  as  all  the  conven-  not  aLvays  a  fault — and  sometimes  gives 
tional  propriety  of  language  or  belief,  would  point  and  raciness  to  an  author.  There  are 
make  an  unaccustomed  reader  regard  him  men  who  cannot  think  but  in  a  singular  id- 
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iom  of  their  own,  and  their  lanfruajTe  hor- 
rows  the  eccentricity  of  their  thoughts. 
One  would  not  wish  old  Burton  to  speak 
otherwise  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
and  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  would  lose  half  its 
charm  dotie  into  smoother  English.  But 
the  true  secret  of  their  manner  consists  in 
the  very  quality  in  which  .Mr.  Carlyle  is  so 
eminently  deficient — simplicity.  These  au¬ 
thors  travelled  by  a  path  of  their  own  ;  but 
they  did  not,  of  set  purpose,  desert  the 
highway,  and  seek  out  the  roughest  rocks 
and  rudest  briars  to  scramble  through. — 
They  are  quaint,  but  they  do  not  strive  after 
quaintness.  In  writing,  they  only  transfer 
their  thoughts,  speaking  their  own  vernac¬ 
ular  tongue,  such  as  it  is  ;  and  without  the  j 
endeavor — the  wretched  endeavor — to  write 
a  jargon,  unlike  the  speech  of  any  civilized 
race.  The  difference  between  them  and 
our  author,  is  simply  this,  that  he  is  extrav¬ 
agant  by  design,  and  they  are  quaint  by 
nature — the  grand  distinction,  in  every 
.sphere  of  life,  between  simplicity  and  alTec- 
tation.  To  find  a  man  perpetually  making 
a  manner,  and  thinking  great  things  of  his 
own  peculiarities  in  address,  is  as  insuffera¬ 
ble  in  authorship  as  in  society — and  as  it  is 
a  proof  of  want  of  breeding  in  the  one  case, 
80  it  is  sure  evidence  of  undignified  vanity 
in  the  other. 

If  our  author  really,  by  nature,  could  only 
write,  speak,  or  think,  in  this  most  artificial 
compost,  of  which  the  English  language 
bears  but  an  unworthy  proportion  to  the 
other  elements,  one  might  forget  his  style 
in  the  startling  nature  of  liis  matter, 
and  admire  and  applaud  the  glowing  con¬ 
ception, vigor  of  intellect,  and  the  eloquence, 
sometimes  reaching  the  sublime,  which  have 
given  character  and  fame  to  his  writings. 
But  the  peculiarity  is  not  of  nature,  but  of 
depraved  and  vitiated  taste,  and  misdirected 
conceit.  His  earlier  efforts,  which  we  find 
in  his  collected  Essays,  were  good,  vigorous, 
English  compositions,  perfectly  simple,  and 
perfectly  intelligible,  marked  by  an  agreea¬ 
ble  and  graphic  power  of  description,  and 
a  vein  of  manly  humor — sometimes  even 
of  wit.  They  want,  perhaps,  the  boldness, 
as  well  as  the  finish  of  maturer  authorship, 
but  they  have  merit  enough  to  indicate,  not 
only  the  powers  of  an  original  and  compre¬ 
hensive  mind,  but  also  complete  command 
over  the  language.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
power,  but  the  want  of  will  to  write  purely, 
which  has  betrayed  him  into  his  present 
wilderness  of  words.  Tracing  his  progress 
from  his  first  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review-,  down  to  the  last  work  upon 
our  list,  the  cloud  of  affectation  visibly 
thickens  upon  him,  until,  at  last,  while  his 
genius,  perhaps,  is  burning  brighter  than 
ever,  its  rays  come  struggling,  distorted, 
unnatural,  and  dim,  through  the  marvellous 
medium  of  words — it  cannot  be  called  lan¬ 
guage — in  which  he  chooses  to  be  envel- 
ojied. 

To  the  students  of  Carlyle,  for  whom  we 
write,  to  give  instances  is  (juite  unnece.ssa- 
ry.  'Phey  know  it — and  many  of  his  zeal¬ 
ous  admirers,  think  it,  as  he  does,  his  great¬ 
est  and  chiefest  pride.  But  just  to  show 
our  less  informed  readers  what  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  jargon  is,  in  which  he  pleases — we 
had  almost  said,  presumes — to  speak  to 
English  ears,  let  us  instance  the  followincr 
passage  from  l.is  Introduction  to  Cromwell’s 
Letters  : — 

“But  alas!  exclaims  he  elsewhere,  getting 
Ids  eye  on  the  real  nodus  of  the  matter,  what 
is  it,  all  this  Ruslnvortldan,  inarticulate  rub¬ 
bish  continued,  in  its  gha.stly  dim  tw-ilight,  w-iih 
its  haggaril  wrecks  and  pale  shadow's;  w’hat 
is  it  but  the  common  kingdom  of  death? — 
'rids  is  w'liat  we  call  death,  this  mouldering 
dumb  vvililerne.ss  of  things  once  alive.  Behold 
here  the  final  evanescence  of  formed  human 
thing.s  ;  they  had  form,  hut  they  are  changing 
into  sheer  lormlessness;  ancient  human  speech 
itself  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering, 
'rids  is  the  collapse — the  etiolation  of  human 
features  into  mouldy  blank;  dissolution;  pro¬ 
gress  towards  utter  silence  and  disappetirance  ; 
disastrous  ever-deepening  dusk  of  gods  and 
men! — Why  has  ttie  living  ventured  thither, 
dou-n  from  the  cheerful  likdit,  across  the  Lethe- 
sw’amps,  and  Tartarean  Pldegethons,  oruvards 
to  these  balel'ul  halls  of  His  and  the  three- 
heatleil  (log  ?  Some  destiny  drives  him  ?  It 
is  his  sins,  I  suppose, — perha|)s  it  is  his  love, 
strong  as  that  of  Orplicus  for  the  lost  Eury- 
dice,  and  likely  to  have  no  better  issue”! ! 

This  frantic  congregation  of  words  may 
have  a  meaning,  as  every  thing  he  writes 
has  ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  might 
as  well  have  none.  Uide.ss  the  encum¬ 
bered  sense  is  searched  for  with  more  dili¬ 
gence  than  any  author  is  entitled  to  exact 
from  his  readers,  they  might  as  u.sefnlly 
study  the  incoherent  ramhlings  of  a  luna¬ 
tic.  It  is  mere  impertinence  in  composi¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  public  groping  and  strug¬ 
gling  after  the  writer’s  train  of  thought, 
throufrh  a  mass  of  language,  thrown  dis- 
jointedly  together,  where,  if  it  bo  worth 
expressing  at  all,  tliere  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  expressing  it  intelligibly  and  simply. 

[  We  have  ilie  less  tolerance  or  patience 
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for  this  wretched  vice  of  style,  that  it  is  a 
defect  far  too  prevalent  among  writers  of 
the  present  day,  and  not  only  debases  and 
deforms  genius,  otherwise  great,  but  threat¬ 
ens  to  injure,  seriously  and  permanently, 
the  purity  of  our  language.  Mere  manner¬ 
ism  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  into  whicli  practice 
leads  all  men.  Each  has  his  own  style  of 
touch — his  own  hand-writing.  But  that 
mannerism,  which  has  afTectation  for  its 
development,  and  vanity  for  its  source — 
wliich  glories  in,  and  strives  after  the  pecu¬ 
liarities,  to  avoid  whicli  is  the  object  and 
endeavor  of  the  finished  artist,  is  the  great 
curse  of  our  modern  literature.  Bcntharn, 
for  instance,  was  a  mannerist  to  sucli  an 
extent,  that  his  F'rcnch  translator  is  far 
more  intelligihle  than  the  English  original. 
But  his  mannerism  was  not  aflcctation,  but 
sprung  directly  from  tlie  habits  of  his  mind. 
His  object,  unlike  our  author’s,  was  really 
and  honestly  to  express,  in  words  which  he 
thought  the  simplest  and  clearest,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  or  position  he  wished  to  enforce.  He 
failed  in  this,  chiefly  because  his  logic  was 
too  cloie  for  his  command  of  language. 
Rabelais  rioted  in  words  with  as  little  re¬ 
straint  as  Carlyle,  but  in  the  hearty  laugh¬ 
ter-loving  enjoyment  which  tinges  every 
page  of  liis  works,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
aflectation  ;  his  grotesque  style  being  used 
on  all  occasions  to  assist  and  give  point  to 
his  meaning.  But  the  affreters  of  manner¬ 
ism  love  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  in  modern 
times  many  a  hrilliant  genius,  besides  our 
author,  has  sacrificed  his  powers  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  weakness.  'I'lie  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth — the  mysticism  of  Coleridge 
— were  mere  aflectation  ;  and  what  exuber¬ 
ant  power  and  inborn  melody  of  soul,  did 
it  not  in  their  case  fetter  and  confine  !  'I'hcre 
could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
fault  than  Wordsworth.  With  poetical 
powers  perhaps  more  genuine  and  pure 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  reaching  any  height  of  allowed  free¬ 
dom  and  expansion,  he  was  the  absolute 
slave  of  affected  simplicity,  licnl  simpli¬ 
city  he  ha«l  none.  On  the  contrary,  his 
warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  he  was, 
of  all  poets,  the  most  studiously  artificial  in 
his  manner  and  the  structure  of  his  verse. 
But  that  sirnjilicity  which  he  had  not,  he 
strove  after — attaining,  as  he  thought,  a 
quality,  which,  like  the  plumes  of  a  butter¬ 
fly,  was  destroyed  by  the  effort  to  snatch  it. 
Another  eminent  writer,  with  powers  of  a 
very  remarkable  order,  is.  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  sinking  below  his  naturally  high  level  by 
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the  same  fault.  We  mean  Mr.  Dickens.  His 
Pickwick  Papers,  like  Carlyle’s  early  works, 
although  colored  by  aground-tint  of  humor, 
were  good  racy  English.  But  the  demon 
of  aflectation  seems  now  to  have  taken  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  his  style;  and  unless 
he  make  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort, 
and  that  speedily,  against  the  obtrusive 
fiend,  he  will  end  in  mediocrity  a  literary 
career,  begun  more  brightly  and  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  writer  of  the 
day. 

We  may  be  told  that  Carlyle’s  style  is 
not  really  affected — that  it  is  only  German¬ 
ized — that  much  study  of  the  German  has 
not  made  him  mad  exactly,  but  .so  impressed 
the  form  and  manner  of  German  authorship 
on  his  mind,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
either  think  or  write  otherwise.  But — to 
write  after  the  fashion  of  lawyers — this  plea 
I  of  intoxication — of  having  drunk  too  deep¬ 
ly  at  Teutonic  springs,  only  aggravates  the 
!  offence  ;  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  our  mind  on  a  subject  which 
.has  never,  we  think,  received  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  in  English  criticism. 

It  must  strike  every  one,  that  if  the  af¬ 
fectation  of  peculiarity  is  a  crime  against 
pure  composition,  the  affectation  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  another  is  infinitely  more  rep¬ 
rehensible  and  unworthy.  Imitators  of 
all  degrees  are  more  or  less  a  servile  race  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a  disgrace 
and  degradation  to  any  author  to  prefer 
making  his  style  a  translation  from  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  to  forming  it  on  the  pure 
model  of  his  own.  Such  a  writer  may 
think  powerfully,  and  his  style  may  be  stri¬ 
king  and  his  thoughts  original  ;  but  he 
who  endeavors  to  write  one  lan^uafie  in 
the  idiom  of  another,  necessarily  produces 
a  monster.  The  human  head  on  the 
horse’s  neck  was  not  a  more  wanton  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  artist’s  license — 

‘‘Credite  Pisonoa,  isti  tubulap  fore  lil)rum 
Persimilrm,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  van® 
Finguntur  species.” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Carlyle  views  this  matter 
differently.  He  perhaps  believes  that  he 
is  capable  of  remodelling  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  on  his  German  standard;  and  it  is 
probably  this  rather  complacent  belief  that 
has  induced  a  man  of  his  native  power  to  re¬ 
nounce  so  completely  all  pretensions  to 
purity  or  scientific  correctness  in  composi- 
lion.  This,  however,  is,  we  need  not  say, 
a  consummation  which,  however  desirable, 
is  beyond  Mr.  Carlyle’s pow’er,  and  which, 
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were  it  ever  so  practicable,  would  fie  tlie  to  understand  tlie  full  meaning  and  efTect  of 
deepest  misfortune  our  literature  could  sus-  German  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  be  im- 


taiu. 

Independently  of  the  scientific  ofTence  of 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  conspicuously 
fTuiltv.  in  clothins  German  thoujxhls  and 

O  J  '  o 

words  in  an  English  dress,  there  are  more 
immediate  practical  errors  involved  in  the 
principles  of  his  style.  We,  of  course,  do 
not  and  cannot  depreciate  tliat  noble  lan¬ 
guage,  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  which 
were  too  long  unknown  to  Europe,  and  ' 
even  imperfectly  developed  among  the  Ger- 1 
mans  themselves.  Nor,  if  it  be  brought  to 
a  scientific  comparison,  are  we  at  all  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  that  it  is  a  more  copious, 
more  methodical,  and  more  elastic  lan¬ 
guage  than  our  own.  Its  grammar  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any 
language  now  spoken  in  I'mrope,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  very  great  facilities  for  ex¬ 
pressing  shades  and  distinctions,  w'helher 
material  or  intellectual.  As  to  the  authors 
of  Germany,  altliough  perliaps  we  should 
not  place  Goethe  ami  Schiller  in  the  alti¬ 
tude  absolutely  celestial,  in  which  our  au¬ 
thor  regards  them,  we  grant  them  cheerfully 
their  exalted  rank  among  the  lights  of  the 
world,  and  demigods  of  fame.  Nor  has 
the  literature  of  Germany  been  without  a 
wholesome  influence  on  our  own  ;  as  it  has 
purified  it  from  French  frippery,  and  tended 
much  to  recall,  if  it  has  not  in<pireil,  its 
vigor — for  unquestionably  the  genius  ol 
German  literature  is  far  more  genuine 
and  healthy  than  that  of  France  ever  was 
All  these  considerations  have  justly  brought 
the  lamTuaae  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
education,  and  have  made  it  the  worthy 
subject  of  research  and  study  among  men 
of  letters.  For  ourselves,  we  most  cheer¬ 
fully  render  it  our  humble  tribute  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration. 

But  when,  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
ardent  apostle  of  German  literature  will  in¬ 
sist  on  engrafting  it  on  our  own,  and  with 
its  idioms,  its  peculiarities  of  thought,  we 
not  only  demur  but  recalcitrate.  He  for- 
gets  that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  al- 
w’ays  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people  who 
speak  its  language,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
better  understood,  but  often  dilferently  un¬ 
derstood  by  those  for  whom  it  is  written 
than  by  foreigners.  The  high-flown  ejii- 
thets  of  oriental  conversation  sound  ex¬ 
travagant  and  ridiculous  in  our  ears;  yet 
they  have  no  such  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
native,  because  they  really  do  not  import 
the  literal  idea  they  express.  Now,  rightly 


bued,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  national 
character  of  the  country,  for  that  which 
may  be  truly  forcible,  touching,  witty,  to 
German  ears,  may  be  weak,  laughable,  or 
dull  in  those  of  England. 

As  an  illustration,  we  take  an  example 
w’hich  has  often  struck  us.  'I'hcre  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  British  and 
the  German  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
German  student  will  expire  with  diversion 
over  what  w’c  should  consider  the  most 
miserable  conceits,  and  jair  dc.  mots  of  the 
most  stupid  and  far-fetched  description. 
We  never  read  or  heard  a  really  witty  sav¬ 
ing  of  a  German,  and  a  Joe  Miller  in  that 
language  would,  to  our  humble  sense,  be  an 
emporium  of  dulness.  Yet,  to  the  German 
mind,  it  would  be  quite  as  funny,  as  if  it 
affected  ns  with  laughter,  and  not  with 
sleep.  Now',  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  as  we  fir- 
tnerly  said,  has  a  good  manly  vein  of  Brit¬ 
ish  humor,  and  can  say  a  smart  thing  very 
well  if  he  chooses,  condescends  to  stuff' his 
writings  full  of  those  German  conceits 
which  no  English  reader  can  regard  with 
any  thing  but  contempt.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  truly  German  witticism  : — 

The  apotheosis  of  Beau  Brummel  has 
marred  many  a  pretty  j  ouih  ;  lanilCil  him  not  at 
any  where  oak  garlands,  earned  by  faith¬ 
ful  labor,  carry  men  to  the  immortal  gods; 
but,  by  a  fatal  inversion,  at  the  King’s  Bench 
goo/,”  »S:c. 

The  most  wretclied  punster,  laboring 
through  a  dinner  party,  never  said  any  thing 
more  stupid.  Again,  in  another  of  his  es¬ 
says,  he  speaks  of  the  time  when  kenning 
and  canning  were  the  same;  the  precise 
meaning  of  wdiich  good  saying  we  have 
tiever  been  able  to  discover,  'riien,  if  he 
once  gets  hold  of  one  of  these  commoujilace 
mots,  he  never  gives  it  rest.  OnThurteH’s 
trial,  one  of  the  w’itnesses  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  him  respectable  because  he  kept  a 
(rig;  and  accordingly  mankind  has  been 
divided  into  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  gig- 
men;  a  thing  jiardonable  enough  to  say 
once;  but  not  very  brilliant,  even  when 
first  jiroduced.  Nowq  Carlyle  drives  this 
(tier  tlirough  all  his  writings;  it  is  always 

O  O  O  O''  J 

certain  to  turn  suddenly  on  us,  round  some 
unexpected  corner.  To  enumerate  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  on  which  he  dresses  up  the 
stale  conceit  would  be  impossible;  we 
counted  it  six  several  times  in  one  of  his 
little  volumes  of  essays  ;  and  so  firmly  were 
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we  sati.«fied  that  it  was  too  vivid  and  fresh! 


in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  mind  to  be  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape,  that  we  were  on  the  look-out,  when 
turnini;  over  the  leaves  of  “  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,”  watching  for  the  well-known  vehicle. 
Nor  were  we  mistaken.  On  it  came,  like 
a  phantom  chariot,  before  we  ha<l  travelled 
through  eighty  pages,  with  no  less  an  oc¬ 
cupant  than  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  of  wln)m 
he  says,  that  she  had  come  ”  riding  in  such 
a  gig  of  rcspccialjiliti/  as  never  was  seen 
since  Phaeton's  sun-chariot  took  the  road, 
— no  honest  English  soul  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  her.” — (Int.  p, 

Now,  these  specimens  illustrate,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  general  error  into  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  fallen.  The  goal  and  the 
^(lul — kcnniufT  and  can-inst,  and  the  iiitT  of 
respectability  itself  may  liavc  in  them  qual- 
ities  well  suited  to  delight  and  exhilarate 
the  German  mind;  but  they  are  not  suited 
for  our  latitude  or  temperament,  and  pro¬ 
duce  in)  efiect  on  us,  but  weariness  or 


! 


disgust.  To  a  far  greater  degree  does  this 
operate  in  the  general  tone  of  sentiment,  or 
rather  sentimental  expression,  which  runs 
through  Mr.  Carlyle’s  works,  'riie  Ger-' 
mans  are  a  peculiar  people  in  the  turn  and  ' 
cast  of  their  thoughts.  They  are  gentle,  | 
dreamy,  and  transccinlental,  fond  of  minute} 
distinctions  and  abstruse  abstractions,  and 
it  is  the  habit  of  their  mind  to  conceivcl 


of  them,  and  apprehend  them  easily  and  ' 
readily.  Thus  it  is  delight  and  not  labor  to  I 
them  to  follow  through  their  peculiarities  of! 
style  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  their! 
authors,  which  is  not  obscured  but  ligl^ened  ^ 
by  the  figures  and  ideal  personages  and  en- ' 
titles  which  start  up  to  illustrate  it.  But' 
the  genius  of  the  English  mind  is  more 
simple,  and,  as  we  think  it,  more  solid  and 
real.  With  the  world  of  metaphysical  sub¬ 
tleties  in  which  the  German  delights  to 
dwell,  our  countrymen  have  little  sympathy  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  nnrequiting  toil  to  the 
Eu'dish  reader  to  spell  through  these  IoiijtI 
aplis.  disjointed  images,  abrupt  apos- 
s,  little  words  with  large  letters,  and  ' 


paragr 

trophe 


:dl  the  rest  of  the  German  armory.  The! 


incongruity  is  just  as  great  as  if  a  man 
were  gravely  to  sit  down  at  an  English  din- 1 


ner  table,  and  to  converse  in  the  precise! 
ph  rases,  duly  rendered  into  English,  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin. 

Herein,  then,  <lowe  think  lies  the  essen- ' 
lial  faultiness,  the  error  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  taste,  of  iho  writers  of  German¬ 
ized  English,  'riiey  forget  how  comj)letely 
the  peculiarities  and  modes  of  national  lite 


rature  are  consonant  to  the  national  mind  ; 
and  how  comj)letely  they  may  be  di.ssonant 
to  the  mind  of  another  nation.  This  is  not 
the  true  use  to  which  foreign  learning — the 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  other  lands 
— shouhl  be  turned.  What  a  chaos  would 
the  republic  of  letters  be, — what  a  Babel 
of  unintelligible  sounds,  if  each,  like  our 
author,  were  to  speak  in  the  tongue  of  the 
other — Germans  borrowing  the  idiom  of  the 
French,  and  France  arraying  her  gay  and 
sparkling  language  in  the  sombre  dress  of 
England  ?  M"hat  a  contrast  do  our  truly 
learned  authors  present  to  this  affectation 
of  a  foreign  dialect!  Look  at  Gibbon — 
fi)rmal  rather,  and  florid  in  his  st\lc — yet 
he,  to  whom  the  resources  of  all  ages 
seemed  to  lie  open,  w.is  not  unambitious  of 
the  praise  of  a  great  master  in  I’higlish 
composition.  Or  look  at  Bolinghroke,  the 
greatest  and  purest  writer,  perhaps,  by 
whom  the  language  was  ever  used  ;  yet  a 
man  whose  prodigious  memory  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  literature,  men  and  manners, 
is,  without  disp:iragemcnt,  far  above  any  to 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  can  pretend.  But  his 
erudition  serves  not  to  corrupt  but  to  em¬ 
bellish  his  style.  He  infuses  not  the  outer 
rind  but  the  inner  spirit  of  his  reading  into 
his  works;  and  is  all  the  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  own  language,  that  he  is  so 
conversant  with  those  of  Europe  and  the 
ancients.  M'hile,  therefore,  we  think  like 
En'Tlishmen,  let  our  authors  write  English. 
Carlyle  himself  places  Shakspeare  in  a 
niche  somewhat  higher  than  Goethe.  Yet 
Shakspeare  wrote  his  own  vernacular  En¬ 
glish,  unwitting,  probably,  of  the  existence 
even  of  the  mightv  engine  which  Goethe 
afterwards  wielded.  But  what  would  Sfiaks- 
peare  have  been,  if,  scorning  the  native 
strength  and  melody  of  the  language  which 
he  had  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  from 
his  youth,  he  had  wasted  his  strong  and 
manly  powers  on  a  half-intelligihle  jargon 
— a  hvi)rid  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent.  Nay,  would  Goethe  himself,  or  any 
great  man,  however  enthusiastic  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  a  foreign  language,  ever  debase 
his  genius  to  such  mongrel  composition  as 
is  the  delight  ami  disgrace  of  Mr.  Carlyle? 
In  his  case  the  ofience  is  all  the  worse,  that 
his  mind  is  not  by  nature  cast  in  a  German 
mould;  he  has  much  more  of  Saxon  rough 
simplicity  than  of  German  sentiment  about 
him;  he  thinks  closely,  reasons  logically, 
and  can  write  nervously — hates  pretence, 
and  loves  to  strip  the  mask  from  delusion 
and  hypocrisy.  If  he  would  only  discard 
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the  vanity  of  writing  like  a  German,  he 
iniffht  write  better  than  most  Englishmen. 

In  expressing  our  opinion  tlius  plaitily  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  style,  we  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  he  itisensihle  to  its  merits,  or  to 
undervalue  the  qualities  for  effect,  which  it 
undoubtedly  possesses.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  at  all  incumbent  oti  us  to  pronounce 
any  culogiutn  on  it,  eveti  where  it  tnight 
seem  to  deserve  it,  and  that  for^iwo  very 
sufficient  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  radi¬ 
cally  false  in  taste,  and  vicious  in  system, 
and  we  could  no  more  conscientiously  hold 
it  up  to  admiration  for  its  partial  merits, 
than  a  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  would 
praise  a  highwayman  for  his  bravery  or 
honor.  By  giving  it  tiie  sanction  of  his 
high  name  and  undoubted  genius,  he  has  I 
led  away  many  from  the  “  well  of  English 
undefiled”  in  search  of  what  they  are  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  a  more  elevated  and  ex¬ 
pressive  style.  And  secondly,  because  we 
fear  he  is  l)ecoming  more  and  more  harden¬ 
ed  in  his  offences.  Some  of  his  works 
show  him  capable  of  better  things.  But 
his  last  publication  on  Cromwell,  is  so  ut¬ 
terly  and  scandalously  vicious,  as  entirely 
to  overset  any  relentings  of  nature  towards 
him.  We  had  fondly  hoped  that  “  aiblins,” 
“  he  wad  tak  a  ihocht  and  mend.”  But 
alas!  what  can  be  expected  or  hoped  from 
him,  who  ends  his  book,  on  so  great  a 
theme,  thus  — 

“The  genius  of  England  no  longer  soars 
sunward,  world-defiant,  like  an  eagle  through 
the  storms,  ‘renewing  her  mighty  youth.’  as 
John  Milton  saw  her  do;  the  genius  of  Eng¬ 
land,  much  liker  a  greedy  ostrich  intent  on 
provender,  and  a  whole  skin  maiidy,  stands 
with  its  other  extremity  sunward,  with  its  os¬ 
trich-head  stuck  into  the  readiest  hush  of  old 
church-tippets,  king-cloaks,  or  what  other  shel¬ 
tering  fallacy’ there  may  he.  and  so  awaits 
the  issue.  The  issue  has  been  slow^  but  it  is 
now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.  No  ostrich, 
intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  stickiiiL' 
its  head  into  fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened 
one  day  in  a  terrible  a-posteriori  manner,  il‘ 
not  otherwise.  Awake  before  it  come  to  that ; 
gods  and  men  bid  us  awake,”  &c. ! 


cliargeable  against  him,  and  that  not  of 
manner  merely,  but  of  substance  also.  This 
is  a  more  serious  subject,  and  one  to  be 
more  gravely  treated ;  for  the  charge  we 
mean  to  bring  is  one  we  should  be  srirry  to 
make  against  any  one  on  slight  grounds, 
and  yet  one  in  which  the  public  are  tnost 
especi  lly  concerned.  It  is  to  the  religious 
tetidency  of  his  writings  that  we  allude. 

No  man,  we  believe,  would  recoil  with 
more  unfeigned  horror  from  the  charge  of 
want  of,  or  hostility  to,  religion,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  In  some  respects  justly. 
He  is  a  man  subject  by  nature  to  a  strong 
access  or  impulse  of  the  religious  feeling. 
Phrenologists  would  say  that  veneration,  or 
adoration,  was  strongly  developed  in  his 
character.  Few  writers  evince  more  strong- 
ly  the  influence  of  the  natural  religious 
emotions  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  he 
rather  has  pleasure  in  dwelling  and  expa¬ 
tiating.  Not  only  so,  but  these  emotions 
themselves  have  so  strong  a  tendency,  at 
times,  in  the  riglit  direction,  that  it  is  not 
without  repugnance  that  we  bring  ourselves 
to  sj)eak  as  strongly  on  the  subject  as  it 
clearly  calls  for.  For  instance,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  his  Essays,  goes  at  once 
home  to  our  sympathies: — 

“Honor  to  all  the  brave  and  true ;  everla.st- 
ing  honor  to  brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest 
of  the  true!  That,  in  the  monient  while  he 
and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convulsion 
and  confusion,  were  still  but  strugglin<g  for 
life,  he  sent  the  schoolmaster  forth  to  all  cor¬ 
ners,  and  said,  ‘  let  the  people  be  taught;’  this 
is  but  one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable  and  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great 
message  to  men.  His  message,  in  its  true 
compass,  was,  ‘  let  men  know’  that  they  are 
men,  created  by  God,  responsible  to  God  ; 
who  work  in  any  meanest  moment  of  time 
w’hat  will  last  through  eternity.’  It  is  verily  a 
great  message.  Not  ploughing  and  hammer¬ 
ing  machines,  not  patent  digesters  (never  so 
ornamental)  to  digest  the  produce  of  these  ; 
no,  in  nowise  born  slaves,  neither  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men,  nor  of  their  own  appetites :  but  men  ! 
This  great  message  Knox  did  deliver,  with  a 
man’s  voice  and  strength,  and  found  a  people 
to  believe  him.” — IJssaya,  vol.  v.  p.  255. 


The  case  is  hopeless.  He  is  a  beacon 
to  be  placed  like  buoys  upon  tlie  Goodwin 
Sands;  a  warning  to  all  who  navigate  these 
seas.  If  in  any  measure  we  may  have  as¬ 
sisted  to  prevent  future  shipwrecks  on  the 
same  shoals,  we  shall  consider  our  time  and 
indignation  not  thrown  away. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Carlyle’s  faults  of  man¬ 
ner.  We  said  there  was  another  offence 


Now,  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  heartfelt 
and  earnest.  Still  more,  in  his  “  Sketches 
of  Knox  and  Luther,  in  his  Hero-Worship,” 
and  in  ‘‘  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom¬ 
well,”  does  the  same  spirit  break  out  and 
expand ;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree  does  he 
seem  to  enter  into  the  great  religious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  so  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
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power  of  godliness  as  a  real,  active,  in¬ 
ducing,  engrossing  element  of  conduct,  that 
our  foregone  conclusion  stood  half-dis- 
armed;  and  we  inwardly  thought,  as  well 
as  hoped,  that  our  criticisms  concerned  his 
writings  more  than  their  author. 

Still,  we  should  be  eminesitly  wanting  in 
our  duty,  were  we  to  omit,  in  this  estimate 
of  his  merits  as  a  public  instructor,  the  re- 
liirious  tendency  of  his  writino-s — the  more 
especially  as  that  is  a  character  which  he 
chielly  affects.  It  is  much  his  habit  and 
mood  to  preach,  rx  cathedra,  on  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  destinies  of  man.  There 
is  no  exercitaiion  he  so  much  loves  as  to 
penetrate,  or  try  to  penetrate,  the  recesses 
of  man’s  desires,  affections,  and  pursuits  ; 
and  he  sneers  at  their  emptiness  or  false¬ 
ness,  and  declaims  against  their  errors, 
with  the  authority  and  air  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  monitor.  Shall  we  not,  then,  imjuire 
if  the  oracle  be  well  inspired  ? 

To  speak  honestly,  Carlyle  would  be  a 
far  less  dangerous  writer  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  if  he  omitted  the  subject  alto¬ 
gether.  The  sneers  of  an  acknowledored 

o  •  ^  ^  “ 

skeptic  carry  their  own  antidote  with  them 
— the  rattle  of  the  snake  forewarns  us  of 
his  fang.  One  may  read  with  comparative 
impunity  the  laborer!  incredulity  of  Gibbon  ;  j 
for  the  believe  nothing”  principle  of  the 
author  betrays  itself  throughout.  Hut  not 
so  with  Carlyle.  His  religious  emotions 
not  only  play  round  the  head,  but  would 
seem,  at  least,  to  warm  his  heart.  He  stirs 
up,  with  much  warmth  and  glowing  honesty, 
the  devotional  affection  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  and  then,  after  all,  when  he  has 
shown,  in  his  own  way,  that  all  is  vanity, 
anil  derided,  with  (piiet  sneer,  the  ambition, 
money-making,  and  gig-respeciability  of  the 
world — what,  after  all,  is  his  chief  end  of 
man  ?  what  the  object  with  which  he  would 
fill  the  void,  aching,  restless  lieart  ?  Why, 
nothing  better  than  a  sort  of  intellectual 
pantheism.  No  higlier — scarce,  indeed,  so 
high,  as  the  ancients  reached;  below  the 
immortal  nuisings  of  Cicero,  or  the  choral 
inspirations  of  Greek  tragedy.  His  religion 
is  truly  a  man-worship — a  homage  rendered 
to  the  godlike  principles  of  our  nature  ; 
and  with  him  the  power  by  which  a  strong 
mind  ascends  over  the  weak,  is  in  that  man 
the  power  of  a  god.  Hence  his  hero-wor- 
ship,  an  enthusiasm  extravagantly  and  pro 
fanely  exalted  into  a  system  and  a  creed,  in 
which  end  all  his  speculations  on  man’s 
destiny — all  his  admonitions — all  his  ironi¬ 
cal  warnings.  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 


“There  is  much  lying  yet  undeveloped  in 
the  love  of  Boswell  for  Johnson, — a  cheering 
proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted,  and 
still  wants  such,  that  living  wistlom  is  quite 
infinitely  precious  to  man — is  the  symbol  of 
the  godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes 
may  discern;  that  loyalty,  discipleship,  all  that 
was  ever  meant  by  hero-worship,  lives  peren¬ 
nially  in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits,  even 
in  these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold 
if,  and  inspire  all  men  with  it.  and  again  make 
the  vvorlil  alive. 

“  V'eneration  of  great  men  is  perennial  in 
the  nature  of  m;in ;  this,  in  all  times,  especially 
in  these,  is  one  of  the  blessedest  fads  predica- 
hle  of  him.  In  all  time.s,  even  in  these  seem¬ 
ingly  so  tiisohedient  times,  it  remains  a  blessed 
fact,  so  cunningly  has  nature  ordered  it,  that 
irhatmevpr  vian  aright  to  obey,  he  cannot  but 
obey.  Show  the  dullest  clodpole,  show  the 
h  luijhtiest  featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher 
than  himself  is  actually  here;  were  his  knees 
stitfened  into  brass,  he  must  down  and  wor¬ 
ship.  So  it  has  been  written;  and  maybe 
cited  and  repeated  till  known  to  all.  Under¬ 
stand  it  well,  this  of  ‘hero-worship’  was  the 
primary  creed,  and  has  intrinsically  been  the 
secondary  and  tertiary,  nni/  tr///  be  Ihenllhnate 
and  final  creed  of  mankind ;  indestructible, 
changing  in  shape,  hut  in  essence  unehangea- 
j  ble;  ii'hercon  politics,  religions,  loyalties,  and 
all  highest  human  interests,  have  been,  and 
can  be  built,  as  on  a  rock  that  'irill  endure 
while  man  endures.  Such  is  hero-worship — 
so  much  lies  in  that,  our  inborn,  sincere  love 
of  great  men!” — Lssays,  vol.  v.,  p.  232. 

Worship  of  a  hero  is  transcendent  admi¬ 
ration  of  a  great  man.  1  say,  great  men  are 
still  admirable;  /  say,  there  is,  at  bottom, 
^nothing  else  admirable  P"’ — On  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  17.^ 

“AVe  all  love  great  men;  love,  venerate, 
and  bow  down  submissive  before  great  men: 
nan,  ran  we  honestln  bow  down  to  any  thing 
elseT'-V.  23. 

“  The  most  precious  gift  that  Heaven  can 
give  to  the  earth,  a  man  of  genius,  as  we  call 
it — the  soul  of  a  man  actually  sent  down  from 
the  skies  with  a  god’s  message  to  us.” — P.  67. 

“  .Vo  fact  that  ever  dwelt  honestly  as  true  in 
the  heart  of  man,  but  was  an  honest  insight 
into  (iod\s  truth  on  mail’s  part,  and  has  an 
essential  truth  in  it,  which  endures  through  all 
changes,  an  everlasting  possession  for  us  all.” 
— P.  'IS8. 

“  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  as  if  Protest¬ 
antism  were  entirely  destructive  to  this  that 
we  call  hero-worship,  and  represent  as  the 
basis  of  all  possible  sood,  religious  or  social, 
for  mankind.” — P.  194. 

These  scattered  sentences  indicate  the 
general  opinion  inculcated  by  him  on  this 
head. 

We  have  done  our  best,  in  our  study  of 
our  author,  to  come  at  the  precise  idea  in- 
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volved  in  this  hcro-irorship  theory,  not,  we  religious  principle  in  man  finds  fitting  and 
fairly  own,  with  very  satisfactory  success;  sufiicient exercise  and  fulfilment  in  the  con- 
for,  as  he  announces  it,  we  doubt  if  it  be  templation  of  what  is  great  and  magnificent 
very  susceptible  of  precision,  lie  would  in  Ids  fellow-man.  The  God  wlioin  he 
probably  say,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  it  would  adore  is  the  abstract  sense  or  imjier- 
can  oidy  be  known  to,  and  perceived  by,  sonation  of  such  qualities ;  and  the  homage 
the  refined  eye  that  can  gaze  like  the  j  paid  by  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  mind, 
eagle’s  on  the  unclouded  sun  ;  and  that  we  !  is  essentially,  as  he  thinks,  the  religious 
ordinary  mortals  pass  and  repass  daily  the  j  obedience  of  the  soul.  In  Christianity  he 
great  treasure  of  life,  without  having  the  j  sees  nothing  but  a  jierfecl  model  of  the 

man  worthy  of  adoration  ;  and  he  divides 
his  homage  among  all  in  whom  the  adora- 
ble  quality  may  seem  to  reside. 

sense  or  reason.  As  one  of  the  multitude —  \  To  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of  higher 
one  of  the  vast  family  for  whom,  assuredly,  j  views,  this  new  Pantheon  is  truly  one  at 
religion  was  intended — we  wish  to  know  |  which  the  heathen  philosophers  would  have 
exactly  what  God  or  what  worship  he  I  looked  with  contempt.  They  saw  what 
preaches;  by  what  course  of  logic  he,  j  was  noble  in  man  ;  but  they  saw  also  how 
professing  C^hristianity,  deduces  from  the  I  man  had  debased,  degraded,  (pienched  it. 
inspired  Word  the  doctrine  he  loves  to  pro- 1  So  far  from  seeing,  as  our  author  says,  that 
pound,  by  so  strange  a  name,  and  in  so!  “Nature  had  so  willed  it,  that  whatever 
unaccustomed  a  dress.  !  man  ought  to  obey,  man  must  obey,”  they 

If  all  our  author  means  by  hero-worship  Lsaw'  the  very  reverse — that  the  law  which 
— which  he  exalts,  in  such  glowing  phrase, ,  they  could  not  but  reverence,  they  could 
as  the  prime  end  and  object  of  our  being — |  not  obey;  that  the  diviner  spirit  within 


privilege  to  discern  it.  This,  ai?d  much 
rhapsody  of  the  same  kind,  is  more  easily 
said  than  reduced  within  the  just  limits  of 


were  merely  to  express,  in  rather  hyperbolic 
phrase,  our  natural  reverence  for  the  noble 


them  kept  up  an  uneijual  warfare  with  the 
aflTections  and  corruptions  of  the  llesh. 


and  the  good,  he  would,  after  all,  but  grovel  !  “  Vidio  uivUora  prolwfjuc,  ditiriora  sKjuar” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  see  no  |  was  the  true  and  just  language  of  the 
farther,  and  feel  no  surer,  with  all  his  |  ancient  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
imagined  light,  than  the  most  darkened  of. 'Phis  did  not,  and  could  not,  lead  them  to 
Pagan  inquirers  after  truth.  For  if  man, 'man  or  hero-worship;  on  the  contrary,  it 
in  the  ruder  ages,  deified  the  grosser  and  i  led  them  to  reject,  as  empty  fables,  the 
coarser  qualities,  and  worshippeil  those  who  establisheil  congregation  of  divinities  ;  for 
excelled  in  them  as  gods,  it  needed  not  the  j  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  contradiction 
light  of  revelation,  or  any  addition  to  the  |  of  giving  homage  or  obedience  of  soul  to 
educated  sense,  to  perceive  the  folly  and  |  imperfection  or  impurity.  “  What,  then,” 
rdisurdity  of  such /n?ro-r////Mrc,  nor  to  point  was  the  natural  impiiry,  “are  there  no 
out,  more  or  less  dimly,  the  diviner  spark  .  (rods ?”  ‘‘  Plcrifjuc  dcos  esse  (Hicrn/it, — 


which  resided  within  the  corrupted  clay. 
The  ancient  philosophers  could  discern  and 
reverence  those  purer  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  and  recognize  them  also  as  emana¬ 
tions  from  a  heavenly  source.  So  that,  if 
this  be  all  that  is  implied  in  .Mr.  Carlyle’s 
religion,  it  may  be  sufiiciently  true  as  far 


duhitarc  sc  Protagoras  :  nullos  cssc  omnino 
DIagoras  Melius  ct  TItrodorus  Ci/rcnaicus 
putavernnt — (Cic.  de.  Nat.  Deor.  1.)  'Phen, 
darkly  resolving  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
and  a  future  state,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature  and  the  ineijuality  of  our  con¬ 
dition,  the  Platonist  goes  on  to  search  out 


as  it  goes,  but  it  did  not  require  so  many  the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the  nature 
emphatic  words  to  announce  it  to  the  and  requisites  of  the  other,  until  his  stream 


world.  But  this  is  far  short  of  our  author’s 
idea.  lie  means  to  tell  us,  if  we  rightly 
understand  his  language,  that  not  only  are 
there  qualities  in  man  w  hich  are  venerable 
or  admirable  in  themselves,  but  that  these 
qualities  in  the  man  are  worthy  objects  of 
adoratixin,  and  that  the  man  himself  is  so, 
in  respect  of  the  quality  residing  within 
him  ;  not  that  his  worship  is  the  vulgar  one 
of  setting  up  idols  in  a  temple,  and  ofier- 
ing  vain  oblations,  but  he  thinks  that  the 


of  thought  is  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  he  “  finds  no  end,  in  devi¬ 
ous  mazes  lost.” 

But  with  what  scorn  would  such  a  sage 
have  heard  our  author  propound,  that  tlie 
power  of  one  man’s  mind  over  another’s 
was  that  bf  a  divinity — a  hero — to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  ! — when  he  saw,  in  the  world 
around,  how  the  recklessness  of  the  strong 
mind  daily  triumphed  over  the  uneasy  con¬ 
science  of  the  weak — and  still  more,  how 
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tlie  fierce  contending  passions  lionrlv  tram¬ 
pled  down  the  inelVectiial  pleading  of  con¬ 
science  within  the  siuil,  inakinji  the  ascen- * 
dency  of  the  miin!  of  man  over  l)is  fellows 
more  that  of  a  demon  than  of  a  god  ;  and 
even,  where  the  purer  sense  had  acquired 
a  j)urer  sway,  how  uncertain,  how  waver¬ 
ing,  how  corrupt,  how  ungodlike,  how 
insuflicient  for  that  heavenly  light,  by  the 
undying  and  unohscured  refulgence  of 
which  even  the  nnenlichtened  soul  feels 
that  Its  pathway  should  be  guided  ! 

Were  we  therefore  to  take  this  hero-wor- 1 
sliip  to  task  on  no  higher  grounds,  we  think 
it  olTensive  to  natural,  as  well  as  adverse  to  ^ 
revealed  religion.  An  Augustus  sits  on 
the  worhl’s  throne,  and  poets  sing  the  j 
advent  of  Saturnian  days,  and  paint  him 
quaffing  nectar  w  ith  purple-lips  among  the  j 
gods  ;  while  all  the  while  the  object  of  their  I 
flattery  is  stained  by  every  crime  that  can 
degrade  man  below  the  brutes.  The  peo- 
j)le  shout  at  the  inauguration  of  Herod,  and 
the  worms  seize  their  newly  proclaimed 
god,  ere  their  plaudits  have  died  upon  his 
ear.  Were  it  not  even  better,  one  might 
think,  to  bestow  man’s  reverence  on  some 
consecrated  image,  that  might  at  least  body 
forth  and  enshadow  the  qualities  to  which 
the  devout  mind  turns  w  ith  adoration,  than 
to  cast  it  away  on  the  degrailed  and  sin- 
defaced  image  of  our  Maker,  which  in 
spirit  and  in  body  attests  how  far  it  lias 
fallen  short  of  divinity? 

It  may  be  said  we  take  this  too  literally. 
It  is  not  the  hero  properly  who  is  to  be 
worshipped,  but  the  heroic  principle — the 
divinity  within  the  man.  Hut,  alas,  what 
is  the  heroic  princijilc,  and  where  does  it 
reside  ?  A  vivid  fancy  will  invest  a  con¬ 
queror  with  all  the  attributes  of  generosity, 
courage,  clemency,  and  the  far-seeing  eye 
of  government,  and  year  after  year  may 
have  fixed  its  admiration  on  this  exalted 
subject  of  idolatry,  when  a  trifle,  light  as 
air,  may  tumble  this  licro-^od  from  his 
pedestal,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  earthly 
mortal.  No  man,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet — a  true  saying,  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  well  take  note  of.  “  No,”  he  says, 
“  the  valet  does  not  know  the  hero  when  he 


discerns  all  the  failings  of  a  common  na¬ 
ture — 

“ - ’tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Ko- 
inans 

Murk  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  tlieir 
hooks, 

Alas  !  it  cried, g.rc  vie  some  drink,  Titinius, 

As  a  sick  girl.” 

As  a  mere  enthusiasm,  we  think  all  tliis 
speculation  false  ;  but  its  direct  tendency 
as  a  jiractical  system  of  belief  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  mischief  is  not  so  much  that 
our  author  exalts  the  admiration  of  heroes 
to  the  rank  of  religion,  as  that  he  brings 
religion  dow  n  to  nothing  but  the  worshij)  of 
man,  or  of  Citul  as  displayed  in  man.  lie 
very  carefully  avoids,  in  his  work  on  llero- 
I  M’orship,  saying  a  syllable  offensive  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity  ;  hut  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  task  to  demonstrate  from  his 
'opinions  that  all  religions  are  alike  true, 
and  that  the  true  religion  is  simply  the 
•aggregate  of  all.  Whatever  a  man  tliinks 

Co  o 

honrstly — is  God’s  revealed  will  in  him — 
Odin — Mahomet — are  as  much  God’s  mes¬ 
sengers — proclaimers  of  truth — as  Isaiah  or 
John  the  Baptist — nay,  as  our  Saviour  him¬ 
self.  Not  in  the  same  degree,  he  admits, 
but  of  the  same  kind — an  emanation  from 
the  same  holiness.  But,  dress  it  in  what 
vividness  and  kindliness  of  language  he 
will,  what  a  false  and  unstable  position. 
W’hat  a  man  thinks  honestly  ! — M’hy,  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter,  thought  he  did  God  good 
service — thought  it  as  hones  ily- uiil,  as 
'  much  hcro-sinccrity  as  ever  Luther  or  Knox 
battled  for  the  truth.  And  Mr.  Carlyle, 
speaking  correctly  and  devoutly  of  religion, 

;  would  have  us  to  hold  that  the  persecution, 
as  much  as  the  preaching,  w’as  a  light  sent 
from  heaven.  If  sincerity,  that  is,  the 
I  simple  belief  in  its  truth,  be  all  that  is 
Ireipiired  to  make  any  religion  true,  then 
truly  never  was  religion  false.  Morrnon- 
'  ism  in  the  West,  Buddhism  in  tiie  Last, 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the 
'Suttee  and  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  were 
!  just,  true,  heroic  inspirations  from  the  great 


sees  him.”  Not  so.  The  valet  sees  him  \  Author  of  good.  Take  h)r  instance  the 

example  of  Alahomet.  Carlyle  says  he  was 
a  true  prophet.  He  will  not  be  convinced 
that  so  many  millions  for  so  many  centuries 
mate  ac(|uaintance  with  the  best  and  great- !  have  believed  a  lie  ;  and  one  is  beginning 
est  is  sure  to  expose.  The  man  is  a  hero  to  to  think  that  our  author  is  truly  a  victim  to 
the  world,  who  only  see  him  on  his  pedestal,  |  Mahometan  delusion.  No  such  thing, 
in  his  robes  of  state,  but  the  close  observer  ^  His  sketch  of  Mahomet  is  very  vigorous. 


to  be  no  hero.  The  proverb  is  eminently  I 
expressive  of  the  frailty,  and  weakness,  and  | 
inconsistency  of  liumanitv,  which  an  inti- 
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and,  as  we  think,  in  great  measure  just. 
He  regards  him  as  an  honest,  earnest  man 
in  the  main,  subject  to  some  delusions,  but 
preacliing  down  idolatry,  and  setting  up 
the  one  God,  in  short  establishing  a  sort  of 
pseudo-Christianity.  Before  he  is  done 
with  him,  we  find  him  exclaiming — “  Alas, 
j)oor  Mahomet,  all  that  he  was  conscious  of 
was  a  mere  error,  a  futility  and  triviality,! 
as  indeed  such  error  is!”  Yet  this  is  his  i 
true  prophet — his  hero — to  be  worshipped  !  j 
So  that  his  conception  of  a  true  prophet  is,  j 
after  all,  nothing  but  an  able,  earnest  man,  ! 
workino"  out  with  honest  sincerity,  though  : 
with  many  errors,  futilities,  and  trivialities,! 
what  he  believes  to  be  true.  He  admits 
that  the  Koran,  in  so  far  as  not  a  transcript 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  falsehood, — that  it  is 
no  inspiration  of  God,  as  Mahomet  said  it 
was,  but  a  very  dull,  stupid,  human  book. 
Yet  it  seems  no  objection  to  his  hero-God 
that  he  promulgated  a  lie;  nor  any  calamity,  j 
or  of  any  dangerous  issue  to  the  multitude  | 
of  his  follow ers,  that  they  have  for  cenlu-, 
rics  believed  a  lie.  It  was  preached  and 
believed  in  sincerity,  and,  according  to  his 
creed,  no  more  can  be  required. 

It  really  needs  no  words  to  show  any 
truly  religious  man  how'  destructive  all 
these  vain  philosophizings  are  to  Evangeli¬ 
cal  reality — to  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  our  nature — the  renewal  of  the  heart 
by  grace — the  redemption  of  our  fallen  race 
by  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  justification 
through  faith.  By  our  author's  theory,  there 
is  no  reality  in  them  but  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  are  believed,  and  other 
doctrines,  held  as  honestly,  are  just  as  true 
as  they. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  pursue  this  farther, 
but  we  thought  that  we  could  not,  in  any 
fidelity,  pass  by  in  our  notice  of  our  author 
this  delusive  tendency  of  his  writings, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the 
great  amount  of  truth  with  which  it  is  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  the  glowing  kindliness  and 
social  warmth  with  which  it  is  expounded 
by  him.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Carlyle  had 
any  thought  of  undermining  religion  ;  but 
quite  the  reverse.  He  has,  however, 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
depth  by  a  mere  German  fantasy — an  ex¬ 
halation  from  the  fens  of  neology,  which 
has  led  him  much  farther  than  he  himself 
is  aware.  The  school  of  Goethe  is  a  very 
bad  theological  institute — we  know'  none 
worse;  for  with  a  certain  show'  of  belief,  it 
truly  abrogates  Christianity  altogether,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  harder  task  than  he  can 
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perform  to  keep  his  transcendental  theory 
in  any  unision  with  his  manifest  personal 
impressions. 

On  a  lower  stage,  and  in  a  less  ambitious 
mood,  his  analysis  of  the  love  of  heroes  has 
much  that  is  natural,  beautiful,  and  true; 
and  we  own  that  we  never  read  a  book 
with  more  interest  than  his  six  lectures  on 
Hero-worship,  or  found  more  in  a  book 
worth  reading.  The  sketches  of  Mahomet, 
Dante,  and  Luther,  are  very  masterly,  and 
if  only  divorced  from  his  theory,  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  ornament,  and  only  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  moral,  they  deserve  to  rank 
very  high  in  tone,  expression,  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Having  now  relieved  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  great  cardinal  sins,  of  manner 
and  substance,  we  have  no  intention  of 
parting  with  him  in  ill  humor.  He  is  no 
common  writer,  in  merit  or  in  influence,  or 
we  should  not  have  thought  his  offences  so 
important-  to  the  public.  In  discharging 
our  duty  of  censure,  we  feel  as  one  might 
do  who  has  told  his  friend  some  disagreea- 
b!e  truth  long  withheld,  and  now  that  it  is 
over,  we  cannot  pass  to  the  review  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  Letters,  without  a  parting  word  of 
esteem  and  admiration. 

Carlyle  has  fine,  manly,  poetic  spirit. 
When  he  writes  simply,  his  words  breathe 
poetry,  and  even  in  his  most  overlaid  wri¬ 
ting  the  fine  imagination  will  burst  forth. 
Take  for  instance  this  passage  on  the  death 
of  Goethe : 

“And  yet,  when  the  inanimate,  material  sun 
has  sunk  and  disappeared,  it  will  Inqipen  dial 
we  stand  to  gaze  inio  die  still  glowing  west, 
and  there  rise  great  pale  motionless  clouds, 
like  coulisses  or  curtains,  to  close  the  flame- 
theatre  within;  and  then,  in  that  death-pause 
of  the  day,  an  unspeakable  feeling  w’ill  come 
over  us;  it  i.s  as  if  the  poor  sounds  of  time, 
those  hammerings  of  tired  labor  on  his  an¬ 
vils,  those  voices  of  simple  men  had  become 
awlul  and  supernatural;  as  if  in  listening,  we 
could  hear  them  ‘  mingle  with  the  cver-pcal- 
ing  lone  of  old  eternity.’  In  suidi  moments 
the  secrets  of  life  lie  opener  to  us  ;  mysterious 
things  flit  over  the  soul ;  life  itself  seems  holi¬ 
er,  wonderful,  and  fearful.  How'  much  more 
when  our  sunset  was  of  a  living  sun,  and  ita 
bright  countenance  and  shining  return  to  us, 
not  on  the  morrow’,  but  ‘no  more  again, at  all, 
for  ever.’” — Essays,  vol.  iv.  p.  IIG. 

This  is  finely  conceived,  and  expressed 
both  with  power  and  music. 

We  might  easily  add  to  the  instances,  as, 
indeed,  every  page  of  his  w  ritings  teemswith 
ihetn.  But  his  great — his  greatest  praise 
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— the  crowning  redeeming  poiritof  liis  uri-  'and  near,  cleared  tliein  from  masses  of  sit¬ 
tings  is  the  (earless,  kindly  lionesly  which  periiicumbent  rubbish, and  professes  no  more 
pervades  all  his  works.  He  has  a  warm  !  in  these  volumes,  than  to  have  set  before 
heart  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  warm  wish  j  the  reader  Cromwell’s  authentic  words,  with 
for  their  happiness;  and  whether  the  ob-  only  as  much  of  annotation  as  might  be  ne- 
ject  be  always  discreetly  or  wisely  pursued,  ^cessary  to  make  them  intelligible.  He  has 
it  is  pursued  in  the  main  with  lerver  and  merely,  he  says,  “  washed  them  into  legi- 
singleness.  'I'here  is  no  meanness  or  sub-  bility.”  But  out  of  these  documents  them- 
serviency  about  hirr.self,  and  no  toleration  i  selves,  and  his  running  commentary  on 
for  them  in  others;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Uhem,  and  contemporaneous  events,  he  has 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  real,  and  majestic,  in  !  in  effect  woven  a  most  speaking  and  vivid 
man’s  aflectiens  or  acts,  finds  an  entliusias-  history  ;  a  narrative  that  transports  one  to 
tic  welcome  in  his  pages,  ’I'lierc  is  a  glow  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  makes 
of  heiillh  about  I’.is  ti  ne  of  reflection,  and  a  the  reader  dwell  familiarly  with  the  men 
manliness  and  independent  vigor  in  the  w  ho  played  their  part  upon  the  scene.  We 
w  hole  cast  of  his  mind,  w  hich  leave  behind  doubt  if  he  has  left  over  much  that  is  es- 
on  his  reader  a  feeliim  of  friendliness  and  sential  or  interesting  in  his  liero,  for  a  more 

O  ,  .  i  .  ®  ^ 

respect  for  the  author,  and  a  conviction  that  professed  biography. 

he  is  a  man  wlio  has  the  courage  to  think  It  was  an  endeavor  of  our  author,  de- 
fearlessly  and  honestly,  and  who  is  not  serving  well  of  his  country,  and  most  op- 
ashamed  of  liis  thoughts.  portunely  timed,  to  resuscitate  the  memory 

Of  his  works,  that  on  the  French  Revo-  of  our  great  commoner.  While  other  men 
lution,  is  the  most  ambitious,  and  is,  per-,'  are  raising  from  their  graves  the  skeletons 
haps,  the  most  striking  and  the  best.  Jt'of  ancient  falsehood  and  error,  and  con- 
contains  some  very  graphic  painting,  and,  i  juring  up  the  shades  of  departed  delusions 
in  conception  and  originality,  is  of  very  sin-| — in  these  days,  when  the  Reformation  is 
gular  merit.  But  we  are  compelled  to  pass  ,  again  stigmatized  as  a  crime,  and  Laud  is 
over  this,  and  many  other  topics,  in  order  '  canonized  as  a  saint — it  was  fitting  and 
to  complete  the  task  we  have  set  ourselves.  1  timely  that  one  should  evoke  once  more  the 
If  wc  shall  appear,  in  this  general  analysis!  mighty  spirit  of  tlie  Puritan,  before  whose 
of  our  author,  to  have  blamed  too  indiscrim- ;  frown  they  trembled  and  vanished.  Blind 
inately,  and  praised  too  sparingly,  onr  read- :  Royalist  revenge  disturbed  the  bones  of  the 
ers  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  done  •  regicide  in  their  quiet  grave,  and  scattered 
so  from  any  want  of  liearty  admiration  of  |  them  all  vainly  to  the  winds.  'J’he  present 
his  genius,  but  from  the  sense  that  the  faults  !  work  is  a  sort  of  retributive  moral  exhuma- 
we  censure  are  all  the  more  dangerous,  |  tion ;  an  attempt  to  dig  aw  ay  the  mass  of 
from  the  very  brilliancy  by  which  they  are  j  prejudice,  falsehood,  and  forgetfulness,  un¬ 


gilded  and  adorned. 


der  which  Cromwell’s  memory  has  for  two 


And  now’,  after  this  lengthened  pream- 1  centuries  been  buried,  and  to  embalm  it  to 
ble,  which  resembles  a  long  avenue  to  an  all  posterity.  'Phe  conception,  at  least,  is 
inconsiderable  domain,  wc  come  to  speak,  j  worthy  and  magnificent,  whatever  praise 
more  shortly  and  cursorily  than  the  subject  |  or  blame  the  execution  may  challenge, 
deserves,  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  last  publication  j  After  what  we  havesaid  already,  weean- 
— the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crom- 1  not  trust  ourselves,  and  it  is  needless,  to 
well — a  very  curious,  able,  and  character-  speak  of  the  style,  language,  and  composi- 


istic  work. 


tion  of  this  work.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the 


Our  author  seems  to  have  had  floating  in  author’s  exaggerations;  a  mass  of  affecta- 
his  head,  and  not  yet  to  have  discarded,  a  tion,  bad  taste,  and  vulgarisms,  which  have 
design  of  writing  the  life  of  Oliver  Crom-  stirred  our  bile  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
well.  This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a  can  hardly  command  sufficient  coolness  to 
biography,  but  rather  as  prefatory  to  an  un-  consider  the  substance  of  the  book  as  it  de- 
dertaking  of  this  nature.  His  design  is  serves.  “  Flunkeyisrn” — “TorpedoDilct- 
simply  to  |)lace  before  the  public,  in  as  pure  tantism”-  -“  Hide-bound  Pedantry,”  and 
and  natural  a  dress  as  possible,  the  words,  such  un-English  and  frightful  figures  of 
written  and  spoken  by  Cromwell,  as  far  as  speech  dance  like  goblins  through  his  pa- 
these  have  been  preserved — what  he  calls  ges.  He  tells  us  that  the  execution  of 
the  “  authentic  utterances  of  the  man  Oli-  (Charles  the  First  “  did  in  (Jf'cct  strike  a 
ver  himself.”  These  Letters  and  Speeches,  damp  like  death  through  the  heart  of  Flun- 
he  explains  that  he  has  gathered  from  far  kepisrn  universally  in  the  world;”  and  in 
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Nor  is  he  contented  with  making  |  opponent, — 

‘‘Yes,  niy  reverend  imbecile  friind.  l;c  is 
clearly  one  of  those  singular  Christian  enthu- 


[Afril, 

another  passage,  of  the  Royalists  sliedding  [  thusiasrn  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  this  rather 
tears  enough  to  salt  the  icholc  |  unceremonious  retort  on  his  unconscious 

fshtrij: 

ordinary  use  of  these  wretched  cant  words 
and  phrases;  hut  he  repeats  them  over  and 
over  again,  as  if  they  ran  in  his  head  like 
the  fag  end  of  a  tune,  which  he  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  humming  to  himself.  'J'herc  is  hardly 
a  sentence  of  simply  written  I'higlish  in  his 
portion  of  these  twelve  hundred  pages  of  j  j 
print,  and  hardly  one  which  does  not  inspire  ^  ^ 
any  reader  of  ordinary  taste  with  olT'ence  '  The  muse  of  history,  if  she  has  any  self-rc- 
and  disgust.  NV’e  shall  say  no  more  of  this, '  spect,  should  really  look  after  tliis  most  un- 
although  our  words  and  our  indignation  on  :  ruly  votary. 


siasts  who  believe  that  they  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved.  PA'en  as  you  do,  my  rcvertnd  indjerde 
friend,  that  you  hare  a  stomach  to  be  satisfied  ; 
and  who,  likewise,  astonishing  to  say,  actually 
take  some  trouble  about  that.  J  ar  gone  in- 
reverend  imbecile  friend.'^  ! !  I 


the  subject  are  far  from  being  exhausted 
The  work  is,  farther,  replete  with  the 
most  transparent  vanity.  The  self-compla¬ 
cency  of  the  author  shines  out  conspicuous, 
even  under  the  sober  garment  of  truth  and 
reality  which  he  professes  to  wear.  lie  is 
the  only  gifted  seer  of  the  age.  He  alone 
can  discern  the  hidden  meaning  of  past  he¬ 
roisms,  to  which  an  age  of  flunkeys  and  di- 
lettantis  is  blind.  He  alone  can  conceive 
the  |)owcr  of  religious  truth,  as  a  real  life- 
giving  principle.  He,  in  short,  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  ])rivilege  of  all  these  mysteries, 
and  of  his  good  condescension  he  com¬ 
municates  what  pleases  him  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  Then  all  ])rior  histories  and  his¬ 
torians  are  covered  with  utter  contumely 
and  contempt,  and  even  writers  of  the 


lint  our  candor  compels  us  to  say,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  egre»Tious  defects,  this 
is  a  very  notable  j)crformance — a  book  of  a 
high  class,  and  to  be  followed  by  great  re¬ 
sults.  In  spite  of  his  faults  of  style,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  a  singular  realizing  power;  a 
pictorial  conception,  which  gives  to  his  de¬ 
scriptions  a  wonderful  charm,  in  transport¬ 
ing  his  reader  to  the  scene  which  he  de- 
scribes.  In  these  two  volumes,  we  live, 
speak,  correspond  with  Cromwell  ;  wander 
w  ith  him  along  the  slow  waters  of  the  Ouse, 
contemplative,  deep,  and  troubled  ;  follow' 
liim,  an  anxious  iiuiuiring  man,  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  that  eddy  of  public  life  which  was 
never  to  release  him  ;  sweep  along  with 
him,  rellective,  resolute,  collected,  in  his 
wonderful  career  of  arms,  from  the  day  he 


days  of  the  Commonwealth,  speaking :  first  drew  sword  for  his  country  at  Edgc- 

of  things  that  passed  under  their  own  eye, ;  hill,  to  that  on  whicli  he  returned  it,  at 

are  set  down  as  fabricators  or  blockheads,!  Worcester,  in  crowning  victory  for  ever  to 

if  their  notions  of  fact  differ  with  our  au-|  its  sheath.  Thence  we  jiass  to  the  uneasy 

thor’s.  The  biographers  of  Cromwell,  or  :  pillow’  and  public  triumphs  of  the  Protecto- 

historians  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  ofj  rate,  even  to  that  solitary  voice  of  prayer 

Forster  and  Guizot,  whose  merits  are  scan-  which  was  heard  amid  the  howTmgs  of  the 
^  .1  .  .  ®  • 
tily  acknowledged,  are  one  and  all  dis- '  tempest,  on  the  very  eve  of  liis  dissolution. 

missed,  some  as  lying  knaves,  others  as  Throngliout  all  we  liave  the  very  man  in 

somnolent  dreamers,  others  as  very  weak,  boddy  and  mental  presence  before  us — the 

well-meaning,  helpless  men  ;  none  being  man,  the  hour,  and  the  place, — so  tliat 


admitted  even  to  hold  tb.eir  poor  farthing 
candles  to  light  our  author  on  his  way.  He 
speaks  of  “  Wooden  Ludlow,” — “  dull,  fat 
llulstrode.” — “  Historical  John”  (Rush- 
worth), — “  Pudding-headed  Hodgson,” — 
“  Carrion  Heath,” — “  Dusky,  tough  St. 
John.”  JSothat  the  result  is,  that  there  are 
no  voices  at  all  worth  listening  to  on  this 
matter,  excepting  those  t'f  Oliver  liimself, 
and  of  another  liero,  not  less  w(>rship|)cd, 
whom  we  need  not  name.  Mr.  Mark  No¬ 
ble,  who  wrote  a  life  (d' Cromwell  in  178*2, 
is  a  theme  of  constant  sneer  and  banter. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Noble  hints 
tliat  Cromwell  appears,  from  a  particular 
document,  to  be  “  far  gone  in  religious  en- 

9  O  C 


when  we  close  the  volume  we  conceive  al¬ 
most  as  vividly  of  the  occurrences  it  speaks 
of,  as  if  we  ourselves  had  known  the  hero, 
and  had  acted  on  the  ever-changing  stage 
on  which  he  played  his  eventful  jiart. 

This  admirable  talent,  which  would  give 
life  and  truth-resemblance  even  to  mere 
fiction,  has  been  here  used  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  a  worthy  object,  and  with  the  }iapj)iest 
result,  namely,  to  paint  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  great  man  of  those  times,  and  to  show* 
us  in  what  were  tndy  the  aspirations  w  hich 
filled,  and  tlie  emotions  which  commanded 
his  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  deeds  so 
great  and  remarkaltle.  \\c  expect  a  loud 
outcry  against  our  author  from  some  (piar- 
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ters.  John  Milton,  wliile  he  annihilated 
the  literary  glory  of  Salmasius,  did  not 
finally  lay  Ids  spirit.  To  the  worshippers  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft — the  resurrection¬ 
ists  of  exploded  heresies — this  book  will  be 
as  bitter  as  wormwood.  They  will  not  en¬ 
dure  to  look  at  the  great  Puritan  leader  who 
overset  their  dynasty,  in  any  but  the 
fanatico-hypocritical  light  in  which  the 
succeeding  Royalists  have  painted  him. 
The  attempt  to  represent  him  otherwise 
will  undoubtedly  call  down  much  of  the  old 
Salmasian  indignation  on  Mr.  Carlyle’s  de¬ 
voted  head.  But  he  can  afford  to  stand  the 
shock  of  all  this  noise  and  clamor,  which 
will  but  break,  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
against  the  indisputable  truth  and  fidelity 
of  his  portrait.  He  has  one  strong  guaran¬ 
tee  for  credit  with  his  readers,  that  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  access  to  these  letters  and  speeches, 
he  has  laid  open  to  us  not  results  only,  but 
the  means  of  arriving  at  them,  and  we  may 
judge  as  well  as  he  whether  his  inference 
be  true.  On  ourselves  the  effect  of  out- 
perusal  has  been  to  give  us,  if  not  a  new, 
at  least  a  far  more  consistent  view  of  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  man,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  in  the  space  which  remains, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch 
of  the  more  prominent  lineaments  of  this 
truly  national  painting. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  chartic- 
ter  of  Cromwell  should  have  hitherto  met 
with  very  partial  justice  in  history.  For 
the  twenty-eight  years  which  succeeded  his 
death,  the  restored  Stuarts  were  of  course 
flattered  by  having  reproach  and  contumely 
heaped  on  their  great  adversary.  'Phey 
could  not  allow  even  his  worn-out  frame  to 
rest  in  its  narrow  bed;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  character  would  be  dealt 
with  more  mercifully.  During  this  period, 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  men  who  had 
known  and  understood  him,  had  died  out, 
and  before  it  was  safe  to  write  honestly  of 
him,  many  of  the  materials  for  doing  so 
were  lost.  IIow  ready  his  former  adula¬ 
tors  were  to  forget  his  past  greatness,  and 
worship  tlie  rising  sun,  may  be  well  illustra¬ 
ted  by  the  first  volume  of  Dryden’s  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Works,  in  which  his  “  Heroic  stan¬ 
zas  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  a 
panegyric  of  ambitious  flight,  stands  just 
before  ‘‘  Astiaca  Reflux,  a  poem  on  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  11.”  Fven  at 
the  Revolution,  there  seemed  a  tacit  consent 
to  pas.s  his  memory  in  silence.  The  savor 
of  a  usurper  is  never  sweet  in  the  nostrils 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  staunchest  of  the 
VoL.  VH.— No.  IV.  30 


Puritans  could  not  forgive  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  the  Protectorate,  or  the  injuries  of 
the,  outraged  constitution.  It  can  therefore 
surprise  no  one  that  it  continued  fashiona¬ 
ble  rather  to  disparage  than  to  eulogize  the 
character  of  Cromwell.  Even  in  later 
times,  when  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
man,  and  the  public  glories  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  shone  too  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  for  prejudice  to  obscure,  an  impres¬ 
sion  unfavorable  to  his  personal  reputation 
had  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  An  age  of  cold  formality  and  open 
skepticism  shuddered  with  well-bred  horror 
at  one  who  had  the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  his  Bible  in  the 
other — who  spoke  of  his  duty  to  God  as  the 
paramount  motive  of  public  conduct,  and 
mingled  the  language  of  State  with  that  of 
Scripture.  The  speculation  started  by  the 
infidel  Hume,  whether  Cromwell  were  more 
fanatic  or  hypocrite — in  other  words,  more 
fool  or  knave — came  to  be  the  standard  cri¬ 
terion  of  his  character.  Fanatic  or  hypo¬ 
crite  he  must  have  seemed  to  Hume,  in 
whose  eyes  all  religion  was  fanaticism  or 
liypocrisy ;  and  so  he  was  written  down,  in 
an  age  partaking  too  much  of  the  spirit, 
and  too  subservient  to  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  French  Academy. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  has,  we  think, 
once  for  all  fairly  extinguished  this  theory. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  claims  to 
veneration  as  a  constitutional  leader  or 
Governor,  the  man’s  character,  shining  trans- 
parent  through  the  “  authentic  utterances” 
now  furnished  to  us,  can  no  longer  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt  or  debate. 

'riiesc  letters,  then,  bear  strongly  marked 
upon  them  the  impress  of  complete  sincer¬ 
ity  from  first  to  last;  and  unless  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion  be  in  itself  hypocrisy,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  hypocritical  tinge 
throughout  any  jiart  of  the  correspondence. 
In  every  crisis — on  every  subject — in  public 
despatches,  and  in  his  most  confidential  let¬ 
ters — in  his  familiar  billets  to  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  as  well  as  in  his  letters  from  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  throne  to  Blake  and  Mazarin,  the 
strain  is  still  the  same — his  own  unworthi¬ 
ness — the  littleness  of  time — the  duty  of 
doing  all  for  God.  Here  we  have  public 
and  private  documents — some  meant  to 
meet  the  public  eye — some  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  never  thought  to  pass  beyond  the  hand 
they  were  addressed  to.  Some  written 
while  as  yet  no  streak  of  dawning  greatness, 
or  even  opportunity,  could  be  descried  in 
the  horizon — others  in  the  meridian  of  his 
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triumphs.  We  are  satisfied — as  every  one 
who  reads  dispassionately  must  be — tliat  in 
a  correspondence  spread  over  a  whole  life¬ 
time,  and  disclosing  the  secrets  ofthe  man’s 
inmost  heart,  such  coincidence  could  not 
be  found  without  complete  sincerity.  The 
mask  must  at  one  time  or  other  have  slip¬ 
ped  off  and  disclosed  the  real  features,  if 
the  whole  life  were  played  behind  it.  We 
think  he  comes  out  in  his  correspondence 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  indirect  dealing 
or  du[)licity — without  a  tint  of  vanity  or 
vaingloriousness — but  a  deep-flowing,  reso¬ 
lute,  thoughtful,  practical  vein,  breathes  in 
every  line.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  Parliamentary  eloquence,  this  certainly 
is  the  character  of  his  letters. 

What,  then,  was  Cromwell’s  real  charac¬ 
ter  ?  A  very  simple  and  intelligible  one, 
as  we  think,  and  one  very  clearly  elucida¬ 
ted  in  the  book  before  us.  From  his  early 
youth  he  was  deeply  visited  by  a  sense  of 
his  spiritual  dangers,  aiid  of  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  God.  Born  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  (a  fact  which  Mr.  Carlyle  puts  be¬ 
yond  dispute,)  and  recalled  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  the»early  death  of  his  father, 
while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  head  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  house,  he  had  remained,  from  the  age 
of  nineteen  until  past  forty  years  of  age, 
before  a  trumpet  had  sounded  in  his  ear,  or 
even  a  whisper  of  glory  had  warmed  his 
heart.  A  grave,  melancholy,  soul-disturbed 
man,  cultivatirifr  his  native  acres  in  the 
Fens  of  Huntingdon,  and  only  bent  beyond, 
on  securing  his  everlasting  peace— he  might, 
but  for  the  inevitable  call  of  the  times,  have 
so  passed  away  his  days,  no  man  imagining 
he  was  aught  but  anxious,  honest,  and  fiery 
as  he  seemed,  and  all  “  guiltless  of  his 
country’s  blood.”  When  as  member  for 
his  native  borough,  he  found  himself  first 
involved  in  the  public  crisis  of  I()40,  the 
motive  which  actuated  him,  far  above  any 
feeling  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  evangelical  religion,  and  he 
show'ed  his  sincerity  no  less  than  his  saga¬ 
city,  when,  in  order  to  oppose  the  high-blood 
of  the  cavaliers,  he  levied  his  Ironsides  from 
God- fearing  men.  This  one  feelins: — this 
engrossing  thought,  followed  him  through- 
out  his  whole  career,  even  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  throne.  We  are  not  to  say, 
that  in  a  course  so  eventful  and  so  trium- 
phjint,  promptings  of  human  ambition,  and 
visions  of  temporal  glory,  found  no  place 
in  his  heart,  or  failed  to  influence  his  con¬ 
duct.  He  would  have  had  more  than  hu- 
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man  self-command,  if  he  had  been  deaf  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  voice  of  kingly  grandeur  by 
which  he  was  so  loudly  assailed ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  correspondence  now  be¬ 
fore  us  discloses  little  of  such  weakness, 
and  represents  him  as  a  man  striving  with 
great  singleness  of  heart  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  govern- 
ment  according  to  God’s  will.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  grounds  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  derived,  we  shall  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  one  or  two  extiacis  from 
the  Letters  before  us,  written  at  difierent 
periods  in  his  career.  We  commence  with 
the  first  letter  of  Cromwell  which  is  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  a  letter  written  before  be  had 
taken  any  part  whatever  in  public  life,  and 
is  in  favor  of  a  lectureship  which  had  been 
established  in  his  neighborhood  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  speaks  sufljciently  for  itself. 

“  To  my  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Slorie.  at  the 
sign  of  the  Dog  in  the  Royal  IJachange^ 
London:  Deliver  these. 

“St.  Ives,  llth  January,  1635. 
“Mr.  Storie, — Amongst  the  catalogue  of 
those  good  works  which  your  fellow’  ciiizens 
and  our  countrymen  have  done,  this  will  not 
be  reckoned  for  the  least,  That  they  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  feeding  of  souls.  Building  of 
hospitals  provides  Ibr  men’s  bodies ;  to  build 
material  temples  is  judged  a  work  of  piety  ; 
but  they  that  procure  spiritual  food,  they  that 
budd  up  spiritual  temples,  they  are  the  men 
truly  charitsible,  truly  pious.  Such  a  work  a.s 
this  w'as  your  erecting  the  Lecture  in  our 
Country;  in  the  which  you  jrlaced  Ur.  Wells, 
a  man  of  goodness  and  industry,  and  ability 
to  do  good  every  way  ;  not  short  of  any  I 
know  in  England :  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
sithence  his  conring,  the  Lord  hath  by'  him 
wrought  nrtn  h  good  among  us. 

“  It  only  remains  tiow  that  He  who  first 
moved  you  to  this,  put  you  forward  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  thereof:  it  was  the  Lord  ;  and  there- 
I’ore  to  Hint  lift  we  up  our  hearts  that  He 
would  perfect  it.  And  surely,  Mr.  Slorie,  it 
w’ere  a  piteous  thing  to  see  a  Lecture  fall,  in 
tlie  hands  of  eo  many  able  and  godly  men,  as 
I  am  persuaded  the  founders  of  this  are;  in 
these  times  wherein  we  see  they  are  suppress¬ 
ed,  with  too  much  haste  and  violence  by  the 
enemies  of  God’s  Truth.  Far  be  it  that  so 
much  guilt  should  stick  to  your  hands,  who 
live  in  a  City  so  renowned  lor  the  clear  shining 
light  of  the  Gosjiel.  You  know,  Mr.  Storie, 
to  w'ithdraw  the  pay  is  to  let  fall  the  Lecture; 
Ibr  who  goeih  to  warfare  at  his  own  cost?  I 
beseech  you  therelbre  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus 
Christ,  put  it  Ibrward,  and  let  the  good  man 
have  his  pay.  The  souls  of  God’s  children 
will  bless  you  for  it:  ami  so  shall  I  ;  and  ever 
rest  your  loving  P’riend  in  the  Lord, 

“Oliver  Cro.mwell. 
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“  Commend  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Buese, 
Mr.  Deadly,  and  my  other  good  friends.  1 
would  have  written  to  Mr.  Busse  ;  bull  was 
loatli  to  trouble  him  with  a  long  letter,  and  I 
feared  I  should  not  receive  an  answer  from 
him  :  from  you  I  expect  one  so  soon  as  conve¬ 
niently  you  may.  Vale?^ 

If  this  be  cant,  it  was  cant  for  no  con¬ 
ceivable  object.  At  this  time,  at  least,  Ol¬ 
iver,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  could  hardly 
have  figured  to  himself  military  honors  or 
public  power.  He  was  an  undistinguished 
man,  living  at  St.  Ives,  and  farming  his 

grazing  lands, 

“  on  the  Estate  of  Slope  Hall,  and  farmed  the  i 
same  for  a  space  of  some  five  years.  How  he  j 
lived  at  St.  Ives:  how  he  saluted  men  on  the  i 
streets ;  read  Bibles  ;  sold  cattle ;  and  walked, 
with  heavy  footfall  and  many  ihoughUs, through 
the  Market  Green,  or  old  narrow  lanes  in  St. 
Ives,  by  the  shore  of  the  black  Ouse  Uiver — 
shall  be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  There 
is  in  this  man  talent  for  farming;  there  are 
thoughts  enough,  thoughts  bounded  by  the 
Ouse  River,  thoughts  that  go  beyond  Eternity 
— and  a  great  black  sea  of  things  that  he  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  thinks 


full  of  glory,  never  to  know  sin  or  sorrow  any 
more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceed- 
ingly  gracious.  God  give  you  His  comfort. 
Before  his  death  he  was  so  full  of  comfort  that 
to  Frank  Russel  and  myself  he  could  not  ex¬ 
press  it,  ‘It  was  so  great  above  his  pain.’ — 
This  he  said  to  us.  Indeed  it  was  admirable.” 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

“Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the 
army,  ol‘  all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew 
him ;  for  he  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  for 
I  God.  You  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lonl.  He 
I  is  a  glorious  Saint  in  Heaven ;  wherein  you 
ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this  drink 
up  your  sorrow ;  seeing  these  are  not  feigned 
w’ords  to  comfort  you,  but  the  thing  is  so  real 
and  undoubted  a  truth.  You  may  do  all 
things  by  the  strength  of  Christ.  Seek  that, 
and  you  shall  easily  bear  your  trial.  Let  this 
public  mercy  to  the  Church  ol’God  make  you 
to  forget  your  private  sorrow.  The  Lord  be 
your  strength :  so  prays  your  truly  faithful  and 
loving  Brother, 

“Oliver  Cromwell. 

I  “  My  love  to  your  Daughter,  and  my  Cou- 
I  sin  Perceval,  Sister  Desbrow  and  all  friends 
1  with  you.” 

I  Our  third  instance  is  to  us  tlic  most 


Our  second  instance  finds  him  on  the  remarkable  letter  in  the  whole  collection, 


field  of  Marston  Moor,  and  is  written  from  ^ 
the  scene  of  bloodslied  and  of  victory.  It  | 
is  a  letter  which  strikes  us  to  breathe  a  tone  . 
of  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  we  could 
never  have  expected  from  the  rough  and 
stern  Puritan  soldier.  It  is  addressed  to 
Colonel  Walton  ;  and  his  object  is  to  inform 
him  of  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  conflict ; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  withal!  the  thought 
the  most  considerate  friend  could  have  giv¬ 
en,  the  news  could  have  been  broken  to  tiie 
bereaved  father  in  a  more  gentle  or  consol¬ 
atory  manner. 

“  bth  July  164 1. 

“  It’s  our  duty  to  sympathise  in  all  mercies; 
and  to  praise  ttie  Lord  together  in  chastise¬ 
ments  or  trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow  to¬ 
gether.” 

Having  thus  given  warning  of  .some  ca¬ 
lamity  to  be  announced,  he  goes  on  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  describe  the  victory,  and 
then  proceeds, — 

“  Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  Son 
by  a  cannon-shot.  It  brake  his  leg.  We 
were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof 
he  died. 

“  Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  in  this  way  : 
but  the  Lord  supported  me  with  this.  That  the 
Lord  took  him  into  the  happiness  we  all  pant 
for  and  live  for.  There  is  your  precious  child 


as  showing  not  only  the  cool  intrepidity  of 
the  man,  but  also  exhibiting,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  wliich  its  sincerity  could  not 
be  doubted,  his  strong  faith  in  help  and 
protection  from  above.  It  is  written  from 
the  battle-field  of  Dunbar.  The  wily  tac- 
1  tics  of  Leslie  had  detained  the  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  hovering  in  vain  for 
weeks  round  tlie  rugged  outskirts  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Inacces.sibly  posted  on  the  Gallon 
Hill,  in  a  position  too  strong  for  attack, 
his  cautious  opponent  could  not  be  allured 
either  by  challenge  or  stratagem,  to  try  the 
fortune  of  the  field.  Meanwhile,  privations 
and  disease  were  rapidly  thinning  his  ranks, 
and  at  last  nothing  remained  for  it  but  re¬ 
treat.  He  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his 
ships,  which  lay  at  the  harbour  of  Dunbar, 
his  dispirited  and  toil-worn  troops  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Scottish  army,  now  flushed 
with  success  and  the  hope  of  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  If  he  cannot  reach  his  ships  his  ca¬ 
reer  is  run.  On  the  ground  between  w'hat 
is  now  the  village  of  Bel  haven  and  Dunbar, 
the  tents  of  Crornw  ell  were  pitched  on  that 
dismal  night.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
and  the  .spirit  of  the  tempest  shrieked  over 
a  strange  shore  and  an  unknown  sea,  from 
Traprain  Law  to  the  Bass,  as  if  in  fierce 
elegy  for  those  who  were  to  fall  on  the 
morrow,  far  from  their  homes.  Hear  how 
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the  calm  voice  of  the  unmoved  and  sus-1 
tained  soul  rises  above  the  tumult  of  the 
elements  and  the  storms  of  fortune.  j 

“  7'oSir  Anhur  Iltselrig,  Governor  of  New¬ 
castle:  These.  I 

Dunhiir,  Sd  Septcml>cr,  1650.  ■ 

“Dear  Sir, — We  are  upon  an  Engage¬ 
ment  very  dilficull.  The  enemy  hath  blocked 
up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at  Copper.«paih,  ] 
through  which  we  cannot  get  without  almost 
a  miracle.  He  lieih  so  upon  tlie  Hills  that  we 
know  not  how  to  come  that  way  without  great 
difficulty  ;  and  our  lying  liere  daily  consumeth 
our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination. 

“I  perceive,  your  forces  are  not  in  a  caj>a- 
city  for  present  release.  Wherelbre,  ir/ia/cccr 
becomes  of  us,  it  wall  be  well  for  you  to  get  vvliat 
forces  you  can  get  togeilier;  and  the  South 
to  help  what  they  can.  Tlie  business  nearly 
concerneth  all  Good  People.  If  your  forces 
liadbeen  in  areadine.«s  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
back  of  Copperspalh,it  might  have  occasioned 
supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  Put  the  only  w’ise 
God  knows  what  is  best.  All  shall  work  for 
Good.  Our  Spirits  are  comfortable,  praised 
be  the  Lord — tliough  our  present  condition  be 
as  it  is.  And  indeed  w'e  iuive  much  liope  in 
the  Lord;  of  whose  mercy  we  have  had  large 
experience. 

“  Indeed  do  yon  get  together  wdiat  forces 
you  can  against  them.  Send  to  friends  in  the 
South  to  help  with  more.  Let  H.  Vane  know 
what  I  write.  Iwoubl  not  make  it  public  lest 
danger  shouhl  accrue  thereby.  You  know 
what  use  to  make  hereof.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.  1  rest,  your  servant, 

“  Oliver  Cro.mwell.” 

So  he  wrote,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
the  morrow  might  terminate  his  victories 
and  his  life.  It  was  the  next  morning,  at 
the  first  charge  of  the  cavalry,  that  as  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  shone  out, 
“I  heard  Noll  say,  says  Hodgson,  ‘Let 
God  arise, — let  his  enemies  be  scattered 
A  more  sublime  and  yet  more  simple  war- 
cry  than  even  the  celebrated  watchword  of 
Napoleon  from  the  fool  of  the  Pyramids. 

Our  last  instance  finds  him  a  mighty  po¬ 
tentate,  and  a  heart-broken,  care-<lestroyed 
man.  It  is  addressed  to  General  Illake,  at 
sea,  and  not  much  more  than  a  year  before 
the  hero  closed  his  course. 

“  To  General  Blake,  at  sea. 

Whitehall,  lOth  June,  16'»7. 

“Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  —  ‘April 
last and  thereby  the  account  of  the  good 
success  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  at  llie 
Canaries,  in  your  attempt  upon  the  King  of 
Spain’s  ships  in  the  P>ay  of  Santa  Cruz. 

“The  mercy  therein,  to  us  and  this  Com- 
monw'ealth,  is  very  signal ;  both  in  the  loss  the 
enemy  hath  received,  and  also  in  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  our  ‘  own’  ships  and  men  ; — which  in¬ 
deed  was  very  w'onderful ;  and  according  to 
the  goodness  and  lovingkimlncss  of  the  Lord, 
wherewith  His  good  people  hath  been  follow’ed 
in  all  these  late  revolutions;  and  doth  call  on 
our  part,  that  we  should  lear  before  Him,  and 
still  hope  in  his  mercy. 

“  We  cannot  but  take  notice  also  how  emi¬ 
nently  it  hatli  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  you 
in  this  service;  assisting  you  with  wisdom  in 
the  conduct,  and  courage  in  the  execution 
‘  thereof;’ — and  have  sent  you  a  small  jewel, 
as  a  testimony  of  our  own  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in 
this  action.  We  are  are  also  informed  that 
the  oHicers  of  the  tleet,  and  the  seamen,  carri¬ 
ed  themselves  with  inucli  honesty  and  cour¬ 
age  ;  and  we  are  considering  of  a  way  to 
show  our  accej)tance  thereof.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  desire  you  to  return  our  hearty 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  them. 

“  Th  us,  beseeclnng  the  Lord  to  continue 
His  presence  with  you,  1  remain  your  very  af¬ 
fectionate  friend, 

“  Oliver  P.” 

We  know'  not  what  effect  these  quota¬ 
tions  may  have  upon  onr  readers ;  but  for 
ourselves,  we  think  it  might  be  well  if  all 
in  power,  in  the  camp  or  the  Cabinet,  both 
wrote  and  acted  under  similar  impressions. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  draw 
is,  that  Cromweirs  religious  feelings  were 
not  only  sincere,  but  formed  the  great  pre¬ 
vailing  motive  of  his  conduct  in  life.  It 
was  for  this  at  the  first  that  he  took  up 
arms;  and  in  this  feeling,  under  differ¬ 
ent  modifications,  the  secret  will  be  found 
of  all  the  great  passages  in  his  life.  Thus 
his  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  is  not,  as  we  think,  to  be  explained 
on  the  mere  hypothesis  of  personal  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  think  that  at  that  period  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  called  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  great  work.  He  saw,  the  Parliament 
w-asting  their  strength,  and  endangering  the 
security  of  the  nation,  in  vain  disputations, 
while  royalist  intrigue  was  rripidly  undcT- 
mining  their  stability.  He  saw',  on  the 
other  part,  that  he  had  the  power  in  his 
own  hand,  and  perhaps  the  sole  power,  of 
averting  these  calamities;  and  therefore 
seeing  no  other  deliverance,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  impelled  not  to  cast  away  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  Providence  seemed  to  have 
put  within  his  grasp.  There  may  have 
been  in  this  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  or  self-delusion ;  nor,  perhaps, 
was  he  unwilling  to  regard  that  as  a  duty  to 
which  his  ambition  or  inclination  prompted. 
But  even  in  his  most  private  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  period  of  the  Protectorate, 
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ihere  is  a  deep  cast  of  pain  and  care,  as  if 
he  would  fain  throw  off  his  harness,  and  be 
free  and  at  rest  once  more,  if  his  duty  to 
the  State  did  not  require  his  continued  ex¬ 
ertions;  and  we  hud  nothing  in  any  of  his 
correspondence  like  complacency  or  even 
comfort  in  his  wonderful  elevation. 

In  this  book  of  Carlyle’s,  however,  Crom¬ 
well  is  of  course  a  hero,  in  whom  his  very 
faults  are  merits,  and  only  thought  to  be 
faults,  because  the  dull  world  and  he  are  at 
issue  on  the  subject.  Tlie  worst  feature 
in  the  work  is,  that  he  not  only  passes  over, 
without  a  word  of  disapprobation,  but  rath¬ 
er  seems  to  extol  and  admire  the  radical 
defect  in  Cromwell’s  character,  namely, 
his  disregard  of  the  |)rinciples  of  liberty  : 
which  comes  out  quite  as  clearly  in  this 
correspondence,  as  does  his  religious  sin¬ 
cerity.  It  was  zeal  for  Protestant  truth, 
and  not  for  constitutional  right,  which  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  join  in  the  wars  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth;  and  never,  throughout  his 
whole  career,  docs  he  seem  to  have  had 
any  sound  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
popular  government  Thus  the  Protectorate, 
commenced  in  military  usurpation,  contin- 
ed  a  system  of  unrningled  arbitrary  power, 
swayed,  indeed,  by  a  strong  hand,  with 
justice  and  clemency,  but  still  owing  w  hat 
liberty  it  possessed  only  to  the  good  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  ruler.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  proof  of  the  vigor  and  clear  sight  of 
the  man,  that  though  his  power  was  usurp¬ 
ed  and  arbitrary,  his  rule  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  was  beneficent  and  salutary. 
Even  in  Sct)tland,  we  appear  to  have  been 
surprised  with  the  spectacle  of  impartial 
justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  to  have  set  it  down,  in  those  days  of 
clanship,  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
judges  of  the  usurper  were  a  set  of  “  kin¬ 
less  loons.” 

All  this,  however,  did  not  atone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  those  days, 
who  had  spent  blood  and  treasure  for  its 
preservation,  for  the  utter  subversion  of 
constitutional  government  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  power  of  the  Protector;  and  it 
is  not  without  a  feeling  approaching  to  in¬ 
dignation,  that  we  find  Mr.  Carlyle  deliber¬ 
ately  treating  those  who  would  blame  the  des¬ 
potism  of  his  reign  as  “  hide-bound  pedants,” 
still  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and 
unable  to  discern  that  all  the  hero  did  was, 
and  must  have  been,  riglitlydone.  No  doubt 
Oliver  had  ticklish  materials  to  deal  with, 
and  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  as  a 
soldier  might  be  expected  to  do ;  but  al- 
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though  it  might  not  be  unnatural  that  he 
should  resort  to  a  course  so  unencumbered, 
such  a  plea  is  only  that  which  might  be 
raised  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
man  by  any  tyrant  who  ever  ruled. 

In  short,  Cromwell’s  original  desire  was 
evidently  to  frame  what  Carlyle  calls  a 
theocracy — to  establish  a  Government  in 
which  the  fear  of  God  should  be  openly 
acknowledged  as  a  paramount  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion.  He  either  felt,  or  persuaded  himself 
that  he  felt,  this  prevalent  motive  through¬ 
out.  He  cashiered  the  Rump  Parliament, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  of  their  irreligious 
and  dissolute  lives.  He  assumed  the  Protec¬ 
torate  because  he  found,  that  amid  the  vain 
harangues  of  Parliament,  the  reign  of  the 
“  malignant”  Stuarts  would  recommence, 
and  even  his  coquettings  with  the  name /of 
King,  may  have  been  justified  to  his/own 
mind,  by  the  more  sacred  nature  of  the 
ofiice. 

Of  Cromwell’s  Speeches  we  have  no 
space  or  leisure  to  speak.  Independently 
of  any  intention  to  mystify,  he  was  plainly 
a  man  whose  words  did  not  come  readily 
in  public,  and  who  laboured  jiainfully  to 
express  even  the  simplest  sentiment.  He 
ptissessed  the  peculiarity,  not  uncommon, 
of  writing  with  great  rve  and  precision, 
while  his  public  speaking  was  singularly 
confused  and  unintelligible — acharacteristic 
which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  shared  by  the 
great  General  of  our  own  times,  whose  ora¬ 
tory  is  far  from  equalling  the  lucid  distinct¬ 
ness  of  his  military  dispatches.  We  must 
here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  in  worse  taste  than  the 
inierjectional  ejaculations  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  he  throws  in  to  assist  the  sturdy  con¬ 
fusion  of  Oliver  himself.  If  he  had  any  re¬ 
gard  for  the  unity  of  the  picture,  he  would 
hardly  have  introduced  such  a  dance  of 
satyrs  in  a  grave  historical  painting.  The 
reader  might  have  derived  some  advantage 
in  following  the  meaning  of  the  speaker 
from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  editorial  assistance,  if 
he  had  conveyed  it  in  intelligible  language 
in  the  form  of  notes,  but  as  it  is,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  liis  hero  and  himself  is  too 
great,  either  for  gravity  or  temper. 

The  blackest  portion  of  Cromwell’s  life, 
and  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character,  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  strain  of  unbe¬ 
coming  levity  and  indifference.  Cromwell 
was  a  merciful,  rather  than  a  cruel  man. 
He  had  no  delight  in  bloodshed;  and  there 
are  many  traits  of  considerate  humanity 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  his  campaigns. 
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But  the  story  of  the  massacres  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford  is  one  over  which  no  sophistry 
or  hero-idolatry  can  throw  a  veil.  The 
indiscriminate  slaughter  which,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  Cromwell,  took  place  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  these  towns,  is  enough,  even  in  the 
account  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  to! 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  Yet  Mr.  Car- i 
lyle  not  only  palliates,  but  defends  the  pro  | 
ceeding,  and  calls  those  who  would  have  | 
the  victorious  General  listen  to  the  voice  ofi 
humanity,  “  rose-water  surgeons.”  Per- 1 
haps  in  some  respects  religious  bigotry  jus¬ 
tified  to  Cromwell  himself  the  w'anton 
slaughter  of  the  monks.  But  his  main  and 
real  object  manifestly  was  to  strike  terror 
into  the  country,  by  a  spectacle  of  fearful 
retribution,  and  thus  not  only  to  save  years 
of  bloodshed,  but  to  finish  the  campaign, 
and  enable  him  to  return  to  scenes  in  which 
his  presence  was  required.  Nor  was  hisi 
cold-blooded  policy  ineffectual.  The  aw¬ 
ful  example  paralyzed  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  one  citadel  after  the  other  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth.  But 
the  cry  of  vengeance  for  her  murdered  sons 
has  resounded  from  Ireland  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  its  memory  still  lives  in  the 
emphatic  “  Curse  of  Cromwell.” 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  close  this  hasty 
sketch.  We  honestly  commend  the  book 
to  our  readers,  as  one  they  cannot  read 
without  amusement  and  instruction.  And 
for  the  hero  of  the  tale,  whatever  were  the 
faults  which  clouded  his  greatness,  and  how 
bitter  soever  the  upbraidings  over  his  cold 
afihes,  he  was  a  man  such  as  seldom  has 
appeared  on  the  page  of  history.  Unused 
to  arms — bred  neither  in  court  nor  in 
camp — he  started  on  his  military  career, 
and  first  w'ooed  Fortune  at  that  age 

When  sli9  her  best-loved  Pompcy  did  discard 

and  unlike  most  conquerors  or  usurpers, 
he  not  only  won,  but  wore  her  favors  to  the 
last.  His  skill  as  a  General  was  evinced 


policy  of  peace.  If  he  swayed  an  arbitra¬ 
ry,  it  was  a  brilliant  sceptre,  under  which 
Royalists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  quailed 
alike,  and  to  which  ail  Europe,  even  the 
haughty  Mazarin,  did  homage.  It  matters 
little  to  his  countrymen  whether  his  mem¬ 
ory  be  honored  by  monumental  marble,  or 
even  that  the  poet’s  promise,  that  “  his 
ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest,”  should 
have  remained  unfulfilled.  The  record  of 
his  fame  is  engraven  in  our  history,  and  all 
our  subsequent  glory  does  it  involuntary 
homage.  The  annals  of  legitimate  monar¬ 
chy  show  few  who  so  well  deserved  to  be 
remembered  ;  and  beside  the  imbecile 
James,  the  perfidy  of  the  first,  and  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  ilie  second  Charles,  he  shines  like 
the  orb  of  day  among  the  lesser  fires. 
Peace,  we  say,  to  his  memory!  The  con¬ 
cluding  lines  of  Dryden’s  funeral  stanzas, 
already  alluded  to,  were  not  altogether 
empty  panygeric. 

“  His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavors  may  he  blest 
Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go.” 


From  the  North  RritUh  Review. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  MIRACLES. 

I  An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Early 
Ages.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.I)., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  1843. 
I  vol.  8vo. 

1  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  London, 
j  1844-45.  14  Nos.  18mo. 

I  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  with  wliich 
I  a  sincere  and  intelligent  Roman  Catholic 
i  enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the  miracles 
recorded  and  believed  in  his  Church. 
Every  thing  human  has  its  weak  points  ;  and 
the  Christian  beholds  with  sorrow'  the  strifes 
and  divisions,  and  other  cankering  sores. 


by  his  unbroken  success — and  that  success  which  mar  even  the  fair  face  of  the  religion 
not  the  result  of  happy  circumstances,  but  of  love.  In  his  contest  with  external  ene- 
of  sagacious,  unceasing  energy,  equally  mies,  he  naturally  seeks  to  avoid  a  theme 
undaunted  by  reverses,  and  unelated  by  !  so  ungrateful ;  and  he  must  be  weak  indeed, 
victory.  But  he  possessed  also  the  rare  j  or  nobly  strong,  who  w'ould  set  them  in  the 
gift  of  preserving  in  peace  what  he  won  at  i  first  front  of  battle  But  a  harder  task 
the  point  of  the  sword  ;  and  though  the  |  awaits  the  champion  of  the  “  Legends  of 
stage  on  which  he  played  his  part  was  1  the  Saints.”  It  is  his,  not  to  palliate,  de- 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  mighty  Cor- 1  fend,  or  explain,  but  to  glorify  corruptions; 
sican,  he  shines  out  to  our  eyes  a  hero  of  to  treat  them,  not  as  abuses,  or  excrescen- 
Iruer  lustre,  as  of  equal  genius  in  action,  ces,  but  as  the  characteristics  of  his  Churchj; 
and  far  calmer  and  more  truly  great  in  the  and  to  appeal  to  them  in  the  most  solemn 
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manner  as  direct  interpositions  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hand  of  God,  in  proof  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  favor.  It  must  he  tlie  very  gall 
of  bitterness  for  a  noble  and  devout  nature 
to  be  driven  to  such  necessity.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  in  the  Church  of  Rome  either  al¬ 
together  avoid,  or,  when  that  is  impossible, 
hesitate,  qualify,  and,  with  some  sweeping 
commendation  of  faith,  turn  shrinkingly 
away  from  the  bare  enunciation  of  her  mira¬ 
cles.  Even  tlie  least  scrupulous  controver¬ 
sialists  appeal  to  them  for  the  most  part 
generally,  and  in  the  gross;  and  the  image 
bows  its  head,  and  the  relic  works  its 
charm  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 

In  their  case  there  is  much  to  mourn  over, 
and  something  to  pardon.  The  credulous, 
the  timid,  and  the  ignorant,  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  acquiesce  in  practices  and  opinions 
familiar  to  them  from  infancy,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  general  consent,  hallowed  by  religion, 
and  enforced  and  protected  by  penalties  the 
most  severe.  The  more  reflecting  “  wink 
bard,”  or  take  refuge  in  infidelity,  or  make 
what  shift  lliey  can  with  the  arrow  in 
their  sides.  The  Essay  of  Mr.  Newman  is 
an  attempt  to  induce  Protestants  voluntarily  ' 
to  place  themselves  in  this  most  painful  and 
unhappy  condition;  and  by  way  of  encour¬ 
agement,  he  has  put  the  yoke  on  his  own 
neck. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  an¬ 
tiquity  which  lays  such  strong  hold  on  the 
higher  sympathies  of  our  nature,  as  the 
story  of  the  Roman  wife,  who  drew  the 
dacr(Ter  reekinu  from  her  own  bosom,  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband,  saying,  ”  It  is  not 
painful,  PcEtus !”  Overpowered  by  the 
evidence  of  such  surpassing  afleclion,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  painful  eftort  to  pass  judgment  on 
her  splendid  crime.  Yet  though  it  may 
seem  a  harder  thing  for  a  sincere  Protest¬ 
ant  minister  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  or  St.  Simeon  of  the 
Pillar,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a  ilear 
friend,  the  eflcct  on  the  world  is  altogether 
different :  and  ere  men  listen  to  the  assur¬ 
ance,  and  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  he  must  not  be  surprised  should  they 
look  into  the  matter  for  tliemselves,  and  re¬ 
solve  thereupon  to  throw  the  dagger  away; 
— nay,  should  even  tell  him,  that  the  only 
danger  lay  in  using  it. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Newman  so  borne  away  by 
his  own  enthusiasm  as  to  be  unprepared  for 
such  an  emergency.  The  traveller  on  bis 
way  to  Rome  cannot  avoid  the  supernatural 
narratives  of  the  early  ages  ;  and  if  he  can 


overcome  the  difficulties  (»f  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  the  rest  of  his  path  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  These  difficulties,  how'- 
ever,  are  so  formidable,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Newman’s  own  showing,  it  is  inconsid¬ 
erate,  and  even  wanton,  to  venture  amongst 
them  without  a  guide. 

“  It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him  to 
form  some  judgment  upon  them,  and  a  per¬ 
plexity',  perliaps  a  painful  perplexity,  may  en¬ 
sue  from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  inconsiderate  and  almost  w'anton 
to  bring  such  subjects  before  him,  w’ithout 
making  at  least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in 
ilisposing  of  them.” — P.  12. 

The  attempt  is  accordingly  made  in  his 
Essay  on  Miracles,  prefixed  to  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  F'leury’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
where  such  supernatural  narratives  abound  ; 
— in  many  cases  judiciously  improved,  and 
ingeniously  altered  from  their  original  and 
authentic  form,  yet  still  perplexing  enough 
to  the  modern  reader. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  power 
of  working  miracles  extended  beyond  the 
Apostolic  age;  or  rather  whether  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  any  miracle,  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  has  sufficient  weiglit  to  enforce 
from  the  Christian  a  complete  and  reasona¬ 
ble  belief.  All  that  is  most  precious  to  him 
— his  consolations  in  time,  his  hopes  for 
eternity,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
Scripture  miracles.  ”  If,”  says  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.” 
—  I  Cor.  XV.  14.  The  evidence  for  their 
truth,  therefore,  must  needs  be  powerful : 
and,  as  derived  from  the  origin,  increase, 
and  reception  of  Christianity,  and  the  lives, 
deaths,  characters,  and  writings  of  the  first 
disciples  and  their  followers,  it  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  powerful  and  overwhelming.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  there  is  no  such  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  miracles  which  are  said  to 
have  followed  them,  and  which  Mr.  New¬ 
man  happily  terms  ”  the  Ecclesiastical  Mir¬ 
acles.”  There  is  indeed  a  heaven-wide 
distinction  between  the  two,  in  their  nature, 
in  their  objects,  and  in  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  respectively  supported  ;  and 
this  is  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  that  we  shall  quote  his  account  of  it 
at  length. 

The  miracles  wrought  in  times  subsequent 
to  the  Apostles  are  ot  a  very  different  charac 
ter,  viewed  as  a  whole,  from  those  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  viewed  as  a  whole ;  so  much  s).  that 
some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
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they  really  took  place,  iheymmt  be  considered  survived,  or  which  in  the  course  of  years  ob- 
ds  forming  another  dispensation;*  and,  at  lained  a  permanent  place  in  local  usages  or  in 
least,  they  are  in  some  sense  supplementary  particular  rites  or  in  certain  spots,  recorded  at 
to  the  Apostolic.  This  will  be  evident  both  on  a  distance  from  the  time  and  country  when 
a  survey  of  some  of  them,  and  by  referring  to  and  where  they  profess  to  have  occurred,  and 
the  language  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  brought  into  shape  only  by  the  juxtaposition 
Church  concerning  them.  of  distinct  informants.  Moreover,  in  Ecclesi- 

“  The  Scripture  miracles  are  for  the  most  astical  history  true  and  false  miracles  are 
part  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  that  mixed:  whereas  in  Scripture,  inspiration  has 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  in-  selected  the  true  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.” 
structed  in  it,  and  in  order  to  the  instruction  — Pp.  21.  25. 


of  multitudes;  but  the  miracles  which  follow 
have  sometimes  no  discoverable  or  direct  ob¬ 
ject,  or  but  a  slight  object;  they  happen  for 


In  connection  with  this  statement,  he 


the  sake  of  individuals,  and  of  those  who  are  'tuds,  ^p.  o,..^ 
already  Christians,  or  for  purposes  already  ,,^.1  ii 

efreole;i,  as  far  as  w’e  can  jn.lge  hy  Il.e  mira-  «ny  «rgc,  as  was  stale,  in  a 

cics  of  Scripture.  Tlte  Scripn.re  tniraclesarc  former  place,  that  the  Eccles.asi.cal  mintcles 
wrought  by  persons  consciously  exercising ! f  <  ispens  iiion,  we  need 

under  UiviJie  gui, lance  a  power  ^on.n.illcd  u.  |>ol  <!eny  U  ,n  the  sense  n>  whad,  the  I’rophet- 
them  Ibr  definite  ends,  professing  to  be  iinine-  ^^oralc.” 

diatc  messengers  from  heaven,  and  to  be  evi¬ 
dencing  their  mission  by  their  mirticlc.s :  And,  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear, 
whereas  Ecclesiastical  miracles  arc  not  so  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
much  wrought  as  displayed,  being  ellected  by!  ,„iracle.s  “seem  but  parallel,  as  they  are 
Divine  power  without  any  visible  niedia  of  j  development,  ad- 

operat,onat  all,or  by  inanimate  or  n.atcrudlji,;^,,  ,,  ,  , 

rTVAA/liet  fao  ntnl  chnnoo  rir  met  ri  i  m  on  f  i  '  o  **i*c». 


media,  as  relics  and  shrines,  or  by  instruments  i 
who  did  not  know  at  the  time  wliat  they  were  j 


X I  ments,  which  have  occurred  between  the 


eft’ecting,  or,  if  they  were  hoping  and  praying  ^postolic  and  the  present  age.”  Now,  there 
for  such  supernatural  blessing,  at  least  did  not!  is  in  these  two  statements  a  very  material 
know  when  they  were  to  be  used  as  instru-  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  nature  of 
ments,  when  not.  We  find  the  giltolten  com-  these  miracles,  and  the  agency  assigned  to 
mitted,  in  the  words  of  Middleton,  ‘  not  to  the  there  is  something  far  more  re¬ 
successors  ot  the  Apostles,  to  the  Pishops,  the  I  1  1.x  .1  r  -11 

.  .u  •  1  I  c  «i  markable  than  any  discrepancy,  m  the  ( e- 

Martyrs,  or  the  principal  chamiuons  ol  the  ...  .•  .  I- 

Christian  cause,  but  to  boys,  to  women,  and  i^i^f’tte  assertion,  that  a  new  dispensation, 

above  all  to  private  and  obscure  laymen,  not  with  a  change  of  doginatic  statements,  has 

only  of  an  inferior,  but  .sometime.s  also  of  a  bad  been  introduced  by  Ecclesiastical  miracles 

character.’!-  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  since  the  apostolic  age.  Can  Mr.  Newman 

as  a  w’hole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic:  have  forgotten  the  solemn  and  emphatic 

those  of  Ecclesiasticul  history  often  puriukc  of  |;,„gu.ige  „f  St.  I’au)  ?  “  But  ihoual,  we 

what  may  not  unfit  v  be  called  a  romantic  »»  i.x.x.x  i 

,  ‘  ^  1  f  .1  '  I  1  1  •  r.  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 

character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality  »  ’  «  i  •  i  , 

w’hich  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance.  The  Cospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 

miracles  of  Scripture  are  undeniably  of  a  su-  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.” 

pernatural  character:  those  of  Ecclesiastical]  If  there  be  those  who  have  really  committed 

history  are  often  scarcely  more  than  extraor-  this  sin, — if  there  be  any  Church,  which 

dinary  accidents  or  coincidences,  or  events  brought  in,  or  received  the  “  new  dis- 

which  seem  to  betn^' exaggerations  or  errors  pensation,”  assuredly  such  is  the  sentence 

in  the  statement.  1  he  minicles  ol  bcripture  '  ,  ,  •  .  i  i-  i' 

,  P  ,  1  1  .  X.X  .X*-  1..  \  ^  .  recorded  against  her  in  the  archives  of 

are  definite  and  whole  transactions,  drawn  out  o 

and  carried  through  from  first  to  la.st,  with  be-  heaven.  ... 

ginning  and  ending,  clear,  complete,  and  com-  Proceeding  to  examine  the  inttrnal  rhnr~ 
pact  in  the  narrativ’e,  scjiarated  from  extra-  acter  of  the  Ecclesiasticrd  miracles,  we  find 
neous  matter,  and  consigned  to  authentic  the  whole  of  them,  as  a  class,  inferior  to 
statements:  whereas  the  Eccle.siastical  for  the  the  Scripture  miracles;  some  dissimilar  in 
most  part  are  not  contained  in  any  authorila-  ;  some  directly  contrary ;  atid  some 

tive  form  or  original  document ;  at  best  they  ,  •  •  ii  i- _ .  ...i,' ..x  /  *i>\ 

need  to  he  extracted  Irom  merely  historical  "‘'*‘"-5" 

work.®,  and  often  are  only  floating  rumors.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  pain- 
popular  traditions,  vague,  various,  inconsist-  fully  perplexing;”  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
ent  in  detail,  tales  which  only to  have  aware,  Mr.  Newman  is  the  first  who  has 

endeavored  to  fling  a  bridge  over  this  chaos 
,  X,  .  ,  •  (,<  .  I  — is,  to  promulgate  a  theory  which 

C.«pBt;i.L  on  Miracles.  121.  '‘■'all  bring  the  whole  into  harmony  and  or- 

f  Page  25.  Edit.  1749.  der.  lie  is  a  grave  man,  and  writes  on 
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grnve  subjects,  and  we  cannot  suspect  him 
of  any  leaninj;  towards  the  burlesijue; 
nevertheless,  his  theory  of  Ecclesiastical 
miracles  is  nothing  other  than  a  caricature 
of  the  argument  from  analogy.  It  is  Bishop 
Butler  travestied.  We  present  the  suh- 
staiice  of  it  to  our  readers  in  his  own 
words  : — 

‘•To  take  for  instance,  the  case  of  animal 
nature,  let  us  consider  the  etVfct  produced  upon 
the  min.ion  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  many 
tribes  of  the  animal  world,  .as  we  find  them 


before  him  to  he  named,  than  we  may  presume 
at  once  to  decide  that  certain  allegeil  miracles 
in  the  Church  are  not  really  such,  because 
they  are  uiilike  those  to  which  our  eyes  have 
been  accustomed  in  Scripture.  There  is  far 
greater  diti'erence  luUwcen  the  appearance  of 
of  a  horse  or  au  eagle,  an»l  a  monkey,  or  a 
lion  and  a  mouse,  a.s  they  meet  our  rye.  than 
between  the  most  august  of  the  Divine  mani¬ 
festations  in  Scripture,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  fanciful  of  those  legeiuKs  which  we  are 
accustomed  without  furllier  examination  to 
cast  aside.” — Pp.  48,  49. 


brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  science  j 
or  exhibition  in  our  own  country.  We  are  ac- 1 
customed,  indeed,  to  see  wild  beasts  more  or  ’ 
less,  from  our  youth,  or  at  lea.st  to  read  of 
them;  hut  even  with  this  partial  preparation, ' 
many  persons  wilt  he  moveil  in  a  very  siniru- 
lar  way  on  going  for  the  first  lime,  or  after  I 
some  interval,  to  a  menagerie.” — P.  47.  I 

“  First,  the  endless  number  of  wilt!  animals.  i 
their  independence  of  man  and  uselessness  to  j 
him ;  then  their  exhaustless  variety ;  then  their 
strangeness  in  shape,  color,  size,  motions,  and 
countenance;  not  to  enlarge  on  the  still  more 
mssterious  phenomena  of  their  mitural  pro¬ 
pensities  and  passions  ;  all  these  things  throng 
upon  us,  and  are  in  danger  of  overpowering  u.s. 
templing  us  to  view  the  Physical  Can.se  of  all 
as  disconnected  from  the  Moral,  ;ind  that,  from 
the  impression  borne  in  upon  us,  that  nothing 
we  see  in  this  vast  assemblage  is  relifrioux.  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  religious.  We  see  full 
evidence  there  of  an  Author — of  power,  wis¬ 
dom.  goodness;  but  not  of  a  Principle  or 
Agent  correlative  to  our  idea  of  religion.  But 
without  pushing  this  remark  to  an  extreme 
point,  or  dwelling  on  it  further  than  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  requires,  let  two  qualities  of  the 
works  of  nature  he  observed  before  leaving  the 
subject,  which  (whatever  explanation  is  to  be 
given  of  them,  and  certainly  some  explanation 
is  not  beyond  even  our  limited  powers)  are  at 
first  sight  very  perplexing  One  is  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  (/efnrmihj.  whether  hideousness  or 
mere  homeliness,  which  exists  in  the  animal 
world  ;  and  the  other  (if  the  word  may  be  used 
with  line  soberness)  is  the  hulicrmui ; — that  is, 
judgiu'jr  of  things,  as  we  are  here  judging  of 
them,  by  their  impression  upon  our  minds. 

“It  is  obvious  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
to  the  case  of  the.  miracles  of  the  Church,  as 
compared  with  those  in  Scripture.  Scripture 
is  to  us  a  garden  of  Fiden,  and  its  creations  are 
beautifid  as  well  .as  ‘  very  good  but  when  we 
pass  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  following  ages, 
it  is  as  if  we  left  the  choicest  valleys  of  the 
earth,  the  quietest  and  most  harmonious 
scent  ry,  and  the  most  cultivated  soil,  Ibr  the 
luxuriant  wildernes.^es  of  Africa  or  Asia,  the 
naiUKil  home  or  kiii^doui  of  hritte  nature,  un¬ 
influenced  by  man.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  great  in¬ 
justice  to  the  times  of  the  Church,  to  represent 
the  contrast  as  so  vast  a  one;  and  Adam 
might  much  more  justly  have  been  startled  at 
the  various  forms  of  life  which  were  brought 


It  must  be  acknowledged  ibat  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  vein  is  not  happy,  in  striving  to  do 
honor  to  the  miracles  of  Rome  ami  the 
ea  riy  ages,  lie  allows  that  many  of  them 
were  false,  ami  many  of  doubtful  aulborily  ; 
and  those  which  are.  or  may  be  true,  lie 
characterizes  as  rude  and  brutelike  in  na¬ 
ture,  uncouth,  aimless,  ludicrous,  or  de¬ 
formed.  Reserving  the  (jueslion  of  the 
truth  or  falsehot)d  (jf  the  miracles,  the  epi¬ 
thets,  by  which  he  describes  them,  are  at 
once  apposite,  and  admirably  chosen.  A 
'rrac.tariaii  theory  is  the  very  counterpart 
of  the  legendary  labyrinth  :  those  who  lose 
j  themselves  perish  ;  ami  for  all  that  enter, 

I  the  only  possible  fortunate  issue  is  to  re- 
I  turn,  after  much  waste  of  time  and  labor, 
to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out  at  first ; 
and  Mr.  Newman  is  true  to  his  school. 

“  An  inquirer,  then,”  says  he,  p.  104,  “  should 
not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  miracles  re¬ 
ported  or  alledged  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
without  being  prepared  lor  fiction  and  e.mgge- 
ration  in  the  narrative,  to  an  indefinite  e.rtent. 
This  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  often  :  nothing 
but  the  gift  of  inspiration  could  htive  hindered 
it.  Nay,  he  must  not  expect  that  more  than  a 
few  can  be  exhibited  with  evidence  of  so  co¬ 
gent  and  complete  a  character  as  to  demand 
his  acceptance.” 

Yet  why  should  not  an  hone.st  man  be 
able  to  tell  the  truth,  although  he  laid  no 
claim  to  inspiration?  If  the  Fathers  were 
holy  and  honest  men,  they  may  reasonably 
j  be  expected  to  narrate  facts,  which  they 
profess  in  many  cases  to  have  seeti  with 
their  own  eyes,  without  any  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  lying.  Here,  however,  and 
here  only,  in  Mr.  Newman’s  opinion,  the 
Scripture  appears  to  have  a  cousiilerable  ad¬ 
vantage  :  for  it  is  an  authentic  document ; 
while  the  Church  unfortunately  has  never 
catalogued  her  miracles,  and  hence,  such 
of  them  as  are  known  to  be  true,  afford 
only  an  indefinite  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  others. 

The  next  step  is  to  prove,  as  well  as  he 
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can,  (pp.  IOC-109,)  iliat  Leslie’s  tests  can 
only  be  apjilied  to  a  very  few  of  the  Mosaic 
miracles,  and  not  at  all  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament ;  that  Paley  proves  but  the  bare 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  ;  that  Lyttleton, 
Douglas,  and  others,  fail  in  most  instances 
in  making  out  their  case,  and  that  Douglas 
especially  (p.  109)  leads  us  to  infer,  that 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  { 
lie  under  the  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Nay, 
as  there  are  men  who  object  to  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Miracles  as  fanciful,  trifling,  ex- 1 
travagant,  or  evidently  false,  he  meets  such 
arguments  thus  : — 

As  they  are  used  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
those  who  would  disparage  saints,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  that  they  can  be  turned  by  un¬ 
believers  as  plausibly,  but  as  sophistically, 
against  apostles.” — P.  90. 

We  will  not  outrage  the  feelings,  and  in-j 
suit  the  good  sense  of  our  readers,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Newman  in  this  disgraceful 
attempt.  The  Tractarians  teach  that  the 
Canon  and  the  Creed,  the  Bible  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  no  other 
proof,  no  other  foundation,  than  the  voice 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  “  they 
know  no  other,  they  require  no  other.” 
They  teach  that,  “  If  the  Fathers  contra¬ 
dict  each  other  in  words,  so  do  passages  of 
Scripture  contradict  each  other,”  ( Tract 
85,  p.  80);  that  a  certain  miracle  of  our 
Lord’s  would,  if  met  with  any  where  else, 
be  spoken  of  “  as  an  evident  fiction,”  (p. 
9*2) ;  that  His  interpretation  of  “  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,”  would  “startle  and  of¬ 
fend  reasoning  men,”  (p.  110);  that  were 
we  not  used  to  read  many  of  the  Scripture 
narratives,  we  should  scoff  at  them,  (p.  88) ; 
that  the  prophets  gathered  certain  of  their 
doctrines  from  Babylon,  others  from  the 
heathen ;  and  that,  if  we  reject  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Fathers,  because  we  find  contra¬ 
dictions,  absurdities,  and  falsehoods  in 
their  writings,  (as  is  most  undeniably  the 
case,)  we  are  bound,  on  the  very  same 
grounds,  to  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  like  manner  is  continued 
for  115  pages,  a  deliberate,  laborious,  and 
systematic  attempt  to  undermine  and  depre¬ 
ciate  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  to  barb 
the  arrows  of  the  infidel,  to  collect  every 
accusation,  to  insinuate  every  topic,  which 
tends  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Scripture; 
and  all  this  for  what?  merely  that  men 
may  be  driven  elsewhere  for  a  systen  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Nor  is  the  attempt 
made  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  and 
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mischievous  nature;  for  it  is  distinctly  and 
emphatically  announced,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Tract  85,  as  “  a  kill  or  cure  re¬ 
medy.” 

It  may  reasonably  he  asked,  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  drag  down  Scripture  to  the  level  of 
the  Fathers,  and  to  show  that  it  contained 
contradictions,  errors,  and  untruths, — 
where  would  be  the  gain  to  the  Tractarians  ? 
Their  answer  is,  that  if  we  have  faith  in  the 
Church,  though  our  religion  were  “  as  un¬ 
safe  as  the  sea,”  yet  He  “  who  could  make 
St.  Peter  walk  the  waves,  could  make  even 
a  corrupt  or  defective  Creed,  truth  to  us.” 
—  Tract  85,  p.  85.  Not  now  for  the  first 
time  has  Christ  been  “  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends.”  When  the  Priests 
and  Pharisees  of  old,  in  spite  of  Levitical 
succession,  and  asceticism,  and  traditional 
lore,  saw  fishermen  and  peasants  chosen  and 
approved  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
publicans  and  sinners  pressing  into  the 
kinerdom  of  God  before  them,  they  hated 
and  spoke  against  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
ever  the  more  bitterly,  as  it  went  forth, 
with  increasing  clearness,  the  opposite  and 
the  antagonist  of  tlieir  own. 

But  leaving  these  men,  and  their  un¬ 
happy  and  chaotic  theories,  where  false¬ 
hood  cannot  be  separated  from  truth,  and 
superstition  and  infidelity  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  there  remains  still,  in  all  its  per¬ 
plexity,  the  unresolved  problem  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Miracles.  As  a  preliminary  to 
further  inquiry,  we  unhesitatingly  reject 
from  the  list  every  miracle  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  pretended  saints,  heretics,  or 
demons,  and  every  narrative  found  in 
anonymous,  obscure,  or  apocryphal  works  ; 
in  short,  all  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
scruples  or  declines  to  receive.  Still  fur¬ 
ther,  we  shall  consider  only  such  miracles 
as  are  vouched  for  by  the  very  chief  of  the 
Fathers  in  acknowledged  genuine  treatises, 
or  by  the  authority  of  a  General  Council, 
or  by  the  authentic  acts  of  saints  canonized 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  inserted  in 
her  Breviary.  Few'  perhaps  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  Romish  ordeal. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from 
“  Milner’s  End  of  Controversy,”  p.  253,  as 
published  at  Derby  in  1843. 

“  In  the  first  place,  then,  a  juridical  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  reported  miracle  must  be  made 
in  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  have  happened, 
and  the  depositions  of  the  several  witnesses 
must  be  given  upon  oath  ;  this  examination  is 
generally  repeated  two  or  three  diflerent  times 
at  intervals.  In  the  next  place,  the  examiners 
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at  Rome  are  unqnCRtionably  men  of  character,  I 
talents,  and  learning,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  permitted  to  pronounce  upon  any  cure  or  j 
other  eti’ect  in  nature,  till  they  have  received 
a  regular  report  of  physicians  and  naturalists 
upon  it.  So  far  from  heing  precipitate,  it  em¬ 
ploys  them  whole  years  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  a  few  cases,  respecting  each  saint;  this  is 
printed  and  handed  about  among  indiiferent 
persons,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the 
Pope.  In  short,  so  strict  is  the  examination, 
that,  according  to  an  Italian  proverb.  It  isne.rl 
to  a  miracle  to  gc/  a  mir  iclc  proved  at  Home. 

It  is  reported,  by  F.  Daubenton,  th.at  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  gentleman,  meeting,  in  that 
city,  with  a  printed  process  of  forty  miracles, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Congregation 
of  Riles,  to  which  the  examination  of  them 
belonged,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  res¬ 
pective  proofs  of  them  as  to  express  a  wish 
that  Rome  would  never  allow  of  any  miracles 
but  such  as  were  as  strongly  proved  as  these 
appeared  to  be,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
was  informed  that  every  one  of  these  had  been 
rejected  by  Rome  as  not  sufficiently  proved.” 
— P.  253. 

To  these  classes,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Newman 
refers,  when  he  speaks  of  the  miracles! 
which  are  “  known  to  be  such,”  and  which  j 
lend  their  sanction  to  innumerable  others, 
made  use  of,  but  not  catalogued,  in  the  Ro¬ 
mish  Church.  That,  then,  which  has  for 
evidence  whatever  is  wisest  and  holiest 
among  the  Fathers,  or  the  authority  of  the 
General  Council,  or  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  the  Congregation  of  Rifes,  sanctioned 
by  the  Breviary,  with  the  “  imprimatur”  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Popes,  may! 
safely  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  spe¬ 
cimen  of  an  ecclesiastical  miracle.  “  I'hat ! 
Palladius,”  says  Mr.  Newman,  “  has  put  in 
writing  a  report  of  an  hyena’s  asking  par¬ 
don  of  a  solitary  for  killing  a  sheep,  and  of 
a  female  turned  by  magic  into  a  mare,  will 
appear  no  reason,  except  to  vexed  and  heat¬ 
ed  minds,  for  accusing  the  holy  Ambrose 
of  imposture,  or  the  keen,  practised,  and 
experienced  intellect  of  Augustine,  of  ab¬ 
ject  credulity.” 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  select, 
not  from  Palladius  and  Theodoret,  or  Vi- 
centius  Belluacensis  and  Jacobus  de  Vo- 
ragine,  but  from  Ambrose  and  Augustine, 
Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nissa 
and  Sulpicius  Severus,  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St.  Bernard,  the  Second  Council  of 
Nice,  and  the  Breviary  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Remarkable  it  is  that  Romanists  and 
Tractarians  alike  content  themselves  with 


tracing  upwards  their  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines,  and  their  dist’mguishing  miracles, 
not  to  the  Apo.'^tolic  age,  but  to  the  church 
of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  of  Chrysostom 
and  Athanasius.  Then,  indeed,  she  had 
princely  bishops,  and  magnificent  basilics, 
and  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  precious 
siirincs,  and  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the 
power  and  the  will  to  trample  her  enemies 
under  her  feet.  Her  prelates  held  their 
own  with  emperors;  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
swarmed  with  her  monks;  every  shrine 
had  its  miracles;  and  her  virgins  were  in 
the  first  freshness  of  their  glory.  Yet  there 
appears  to  be  no  sufTicient  reason,  why  we 
should  seek  for  the  primitive  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  an  age  four  hundred  years  distant 
t  from  the  lime  of  its  Founder.  About  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Bedford  and  Talbot 
were  warring  with  La  Hire  ami  Dunois, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  judicially  murdered 
by  the  sentence  of  a  French  bishop,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  at  the 
command  of  the  bhiglish.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  Constantinople  was  a  Christian 
capital,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not 
discovered,  and  the  Council  of  Basle  was 
propounding  to  the  Church  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  denounced  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  as  “  pernicious,”  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  England  was  engaged 
in  condemning  the  Lollards.  Little  enough 
do  we  know  of  the  sjiirit  or  religion  of  the 
men  of  England  in  those  days,  when  the 
war  of  the  Roses  was  preparing.  But  if 
wo  interpose  four  hundred  years  of  greater 
darkness,  as  were  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  printing  was  un¬ 
known,  and  civil  wars,  continual  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  barbarian  swarms  swept  away 
almost  every  trace  of  literature,  how  is  it 
possible,  not  to  prove,  but  even  to  suppose, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
could  be  identical,  or  alike  with  the  Church 
of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom  ? 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Patristic  Church 
did,  in  verity,  so  differ  from  the  Apostolic, 
as  to  form,  in  Mr.  Newman’s  estimation, 
“  a  new  dispensation,”  there  is,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  but  the  more  reason  to  listen  pa¬ 
tiently  to  the  miracles  which  she  has  to  al¬ 
ledge.  Waiving  all  abstract  arguments,  it 
is  her  right  to  require  credence  for  every 
miracle  which  she  can  satisfactorily  sub¬ 
stantiate  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
fails  in  proving  the  miracles,  the  doctrines 
or  practices  which  she  founds  on  them 
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cannot  be  snstained.  Failure  may  even 
have  more  serious  consequences  :  for,  “  ly¬ 
ing  miracles”  and  “  doctrines  of  demons,” 
that  is,  of  dead  men,  are  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  great  npostacy. 

Theodorus,  afterwards  called  Gregory, 
and  surnamed  “  the  Wonder  Worker,”  was 
bishop  of  Neo  Caesarea,  in  Pontus,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Ilis  life 
has  been  written  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Basil  the  Great,  and 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  Father  of  the 
Fathers.  His  record  of  the  miracles  of  his 
name-sake  is  corroborated  by  Basil  and  Je¬ 
rome,  is  received  as  authentic  by  Mr.  New’- 
man,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Alban  Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was  republished 
by  authority,  in  as  “  an  Historical 

Supplement  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.” 

Gregory  Thaurnalurgus  wrought  many 
wonderful  works,  and  he  has  left  behind 
two  very  wonderful  writings,  both  of  which 
deserve  notice.  The  first  is  very  short  in¬ 
deed  :  it  is  a  letter  to  the  devd.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  not  very  long:  it  is  a  creed,  which 
was  dictated  to  him  by  the  Apostle  John 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  'Phe  history  of  the 
first  is  gravely  narrated  by  the  Nyssene 
bishop,  and  as  gravely  repeated  by  Mr. 
Newman.  We  translate,  slightly  abridg¬ 
ing,  from  the  Paris  edition  of  16;38. 

“  As  Gregory  wms  returning  from  In's  soli¬ 
tude  to  the  city,  being  overtaken  by  evening, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  he  entered  wdfli 
his  attendants  into  a  certain  temple.  Now. 
this  temple  wms  famous,  because  in  it  there 
was  a  I'amiliar  intercourse  between  the  de¬ 
mons  who  were  worshipped  ami  the  attendant 
priests,  oracular  responses  being  uttered  liy 
them.  As  soon  as  he  had  entereil  the  temple 
with  his  followers,  immediately  he  frightened 
away  the  demons  by  the  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Christ  ;  and  having  purified,  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  air  polluted  with  the 
fumes  of  sacrifices,  he  spent  the  w'hole  night, 
as  was  Ids  wont,  sleepless,  and  engaged  in 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
But  when  the  priest  wos  od’ering  the  custom¬ 
ary  morning  worship  to  the  demons,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  demons  appearing  to  him,  said 
that  the  place  was  inaccessible  to  them,  on 
account  of  him  who  had  remained  in  it  during 
the  night.  The  priest,  therefore,  {aftttr  fruit¬ 
less  endeavors  to  induce  them  to  return,)  I'ull  of 
rage  and  fury,  hastening  after  that  great  one. 
as  soon  as  he  overtook  him,  broke  out  into  the 
fiercest  threats,  of  denouncing  him  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  him, 
of  complaining  to  the  emperor,  that  he,  a 
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Christian  and  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  had  dared 
to  enter  into  their  temples,  so  that  miraculous 
power  was  no  longer  put  forth  there,  nor  ora¬ 
cles  emitted.  But  Gregory  (undismayed)  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  had  such  confidence  in  Him 
who  fought  for  him,  that  lie  w'as  able  to  drive 
out  the  demons,  or  to  bring  them  in  again, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  pleased  him  (The 
priest,  amazed,  asked  him  for  a  proof.)  Wliere- 
upon  that  great,  one  tearing  off  a  small 
fragment  from  a  hook,  and  writing  upon  it  his 
command  to  the  demons,  gave  it  to  the  priest: 
now,  these  were  the  words  of  the  letter, — 
Gregory  to  Satan,  Enter  !  And  the  priest 
having  laid  tliis  letter  on  the  altar,  on  perform¬ 
ing  the  customary  rites,  again  saw  what  he 
had  heeji  accustomed  to  see,  ere  the  demons 
had  been  driven  from  their  temple.’’ — Greg. 
Nyss.  Opera,  tom.  iii,,  pp.  54S,  549. 

From  this  miracle  it  appears  to  follow, 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  is  nothing  iniqui¬ 
tous,  or  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  in 
restoring  devil  worship,  and  giving  power 
to  Satan  by  oracles,  and  miracles,  to  lead 
captive  and  destroy  human  souls.  It  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation,  that  the  priest  w'as 
afterwards  converted.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  this  did  not  lake  place,  until  the 
bishop,  at  the  priest’s  request,  had  made  a 
huge  rock  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  if  it  had  been  “  a  living  creature.”  'I'lien 
the  priest  acknowledged  the  incarnativtii  of 
Christ,  and  was  baptized,  (p.  559). 

The  second  production  is  not  less  re¬ 
markable.  On  a  very  dark  night,  as  Gre¬ 
gory  lay  awake  in  great  distress  of  mind 
about  a  sermon  which  he  had  to  preach  on 
the  Trinity,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
venerable  old  man  who  stood  by  his  bed¬ 
side.  His  mysterious  visitor  pointed  with 
his  fingers  in  a  certain  direction,  and  Gre- 
ory,  involuntarily  glancing  thitherwards, 
beheld  a  third  party  added  to  their  confer¬ 
ence.  It  was  a  woman  of  more  than  hu¬ 
man  aspect  and  majesty.  Light  was  dif¬ 
fused  around  them,  brighter  than  tlie  splen¬ 
dor  of  a  torch.  Nor  was  Gregory  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  names  of  his  celestial  visit¬ 
ors.  For  the  woman,  addressing  John  by 
name,  requested  him  to  explain  the  nivste- 
ry  to  the  youth  before  them  :  and  Jolin  an¬ 
swered,  “  that  he  was  prepared  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  gratify  the  mother  of  tlie  Lord.”  As 
soon  as  the  Apostle  had  ended  his  explana¬ 
tion,  the  two  vanished  ;  and  Gregory,  im¬ 
mediately  committing  it  to  writing,  has 
bequeathed  this  divinely  inspired  {divinitus 
datum)  document  to  posterity.  We  subjoin 
a  literal  translation  : 
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“  One  God  the  Father  of  the  livintr  Word, 
of  subsisting  essential  wisdom  and  power,  and 
of  tigure,  or  likeness  (/ccoctxTfjuoq)  eternal  *, 
perfect,  the  begetter  of  ilie  perfect ;  Father  ol 
the  only  begotten  Son.  One  Lord,  soh/s  ex 
solo,  God  of  God  ;  the  express  form  and  image 
of  the  Godl;ead,  the  efficacious  Word,  the 
Wisdom  comprehensive  of  the  constitution  of 
all  things,  and  the  Power  which  formed  the 
whole  creation  ;  the  true  Son  of  the  true  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  invisible  of  the  invisible;  incorruptible 
of  the  incorrujitible ;  immortal  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  ;  and  eternal  of  the  eternal.  And  one  Holy 
Spirit,  having  existence  from  God ;  who  has 
been  made  manifest  through  the  Son  namely 
to  men  ;  the  image  of  the  Son,  perfect  of  the 
perfect;  Lil'e,  the  cause  (of  life)  to  the  living;  | 
the  holy  fountain.  Holiness;  the  Leader  (or 
Minister)  of  sanctification  ;  by  whom  is  mani¬ 
fested  God  the  Father,  who  is  over  all  things, 
and  in  all  thing.s,  and  God  the  Son,  who  is 
through  (permeates)  all  things;  a  perfect 
Trinity,  in  glory,  eternity,  and  dominion,  nei¬ 
ther  divided,  nor  dilfering  (alienated)  from 
each  other.” — P.  510. 

Now,  says  Nyssen,  may  we  not  justly 
compare  this  with  the  tables  of  the  law  giv¬ 
en  U)  .Moses.  “  Instead  of  the  sensible 
Sinai,  there  was  the  height  of  desire  for  the 
truth  ;  instead  of  the  darkness  that  covered 
the  mountain,  there  was  a  vision  unseen  by 
others;  instead  of  tables  of  stone,  a  hu¬ 
man  mind;  instead  of  writing,  the  voice  of 
his  visitors.”  (P.  574.)  The  balance  here 
appearing  to  decline  decidedly  against  Mo¬ 
ses,  the  considerate  bishop  is  willing  to  af¬ 
ford  him  another  chance.  Accordingly,  he 
relates  a  story  of  two  brothers  disputing 
concerning  their  respective  rights  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  lake,  (iregory  decided  the  dispute  by 
drying  it  up.  Now,  Moses  divided  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Joshua,  the  river  Jordan;  but,  as 
Nyssen  observes,  they  merely  jiarted  the 
waters  while  the  host  was  passing,  whereas 
Gregory  dried  the  lake  up  jiltogether.  8o 
much  l«ir  the  greatness  of  tlie  miracle  ;  and 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  be  considered, 
the  celebrated  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the 
matter  of  the  contending  mothers,  cannot 
for  a  nioiiient  he  compared  with  it.  Pp. 
555,  557.  Add  to  these,  that,  during  a 
remarkable  inundation  of  the  river  Lvcus, 
he  stuck  his  slick  into  the  ground,  at  a 
point  from  which  the  river  retired,  and 
never  rose  so  far  again  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  stick  became  a  tree  :  which,  (Mr. 
Nevvman  writes,  p.  130,)  “some  may  think 
approaches  to  fulfil  Leslie’s  celebrated  cri¬ 
terion  of  a  miracle.”*  Again,  when  a  cour- 

*  The  following  twin  ecclesia.stical  miracle  is 
consistent  with  our  personal  knowledge.  After 


tezan  publicly  asked  him  for  money,  wliicli 
she  said  he  had  jiromised  her,  he  paid  her 
the  money,  but  tlie  devil  immediately  en¬ 
tered  into  her.  Finally,  wlien  a  Jew'  pre-  • 
tended  to  be  dead,  and  his  companion  asked 
for  something  to  bury  him  in,  Gregory  threw 
his  cloak  over  the  supposed  dead  man,  upon 
removing  which,  he  was  found  to  be  dead 
indeed;  and  now’,  the  catalogue  of  nearly 
all  the  miracles  particularly  detailed  by 
Nyssen  is  complete.  On  turning  to  the 
Romish  Hreviary,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
miracles  of  Gregory  Thaiimaturgus  form 
the  subject  of  the  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8ih 
lessons  for  the  17th  day  of  November;  the 
drying  up  of  the  lake,  the  stalfon  the  banks 
of  the  Lycus,  the  removal  of  a  rock,  the 
driving  demons  from  the  temple,  being  all 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  oiliers  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  general  affirmation  of  the  many 
miracles  which  he  performed.  Such  as  it 
is,  the  narrative  was  gathered  from  tradi¬ 
tion  alone,  w:is  written  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  evems,  and  need  not 
detain  us  from  passing  on  to  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  centuries. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  em¬ 
phatically  the  age  of  ecclesiastical  miracles 
and  “  inventions.”  Irenajus,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  the  “gift  of  tongues,”  and  of 
men  raised  from  the  dead  in  his  time:  hut 
his  adoption,  in  all  its  absurdity,  of  the 
legendary  gossip  of  Papias,  and  the  absence 
of  all  details  as  to  name,  date,  and  place, 
prove  nothing  hut  his  own  credulity. 
Cyprian  was  no  miracle-monger;  and  the 
few  which  he  ventures  to  repeat,  concern¬ 
ing  the  consecrated  bread  turned  into  cin¬ 
ders,  and  such  like,  are  best  left  in  obscu¬ 
rity.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  we  come  to 
men,  who  have  ever  been  looked  on  as  the 
lights  of  the  Church,  and  who  report  what 
they  profess  to  liave  seeti  with  their  own 
eyes.  Supposing  that  these  eminent  men 
wrote  in  good  faitli  and  with  due  caution, 
much  will  he  found  in  these  inrrtilives 

tho  iiieltin"  of  the  snow  on  llio  lliinalnya  range, 
many  of  the  Indian  rivtrs  ri.»e  willi  alarming  ra- 
j)idity,  and  subside  as  rapidly.  N<  t  many  vears 
ago,  one  of  ilie  feeders  of  tlie  (Janges  threatened 
to  overtop  its  ilams,  and  injure  the  surrounding 
en  ps.  A  Roman  (’alliolie  priest  hastened  to  the 
point  where  the  danger  was  greatest,  and  laid 
down  a  consecrated  medal  in  order  to  stop  the 
Hood;  hut  the  waters  covered  it.  lie  then  lifted 
the  medal,  and  phiced  It  somewhat  farther  hack, 
and  with  the  same  result  ;  hut,  on  the  third  trial, 
he  appeared  to  he  successful  ;  for  the  river  rose 
no  higher.  Now,  this  very  natural  or  currence  ho 
always  looked  upon  as  a  miracle.  .And  why 
should  it  not  he  as  good  a  miracle  as  Gregory’s  ? 
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which  cannot  now  be  considered  as  miracu¬ 
lous.  'riie  shrine  of  a  popular  Chrislian 
saint  and  tlie  temple  of  a  po|)ular  heathen 
god  resembled  each  other  so  closely,  as 
inevitahly  to  suggest  certain  suspicions  as 
to  the  family  likeness  of  their  interior  work¬ 
ing.  Each  had  its  holy  salted  water,  its 
altar  at  the  east  end,  its  sanctuary  for 
criminals,  its  multitude  of  worshipjiers,  its 
treasure-room  stored  with  gorgeous  robes, 
embroidered  veils,  candelabra,  chalices,  and 
vases  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  orna¬ 
ments  often  sparkling  with  gems.  During 
the  day,  the  sick  pressed  in  to  be  healed  ; 
during  the  night,  crowds  slept  in  tlie 
porches,  waiting  to  be  informed,  by  dream 
or  vision,  of  their  stray  cattle,  or  lost  spoons, 
or  whatever  else  lay  nearest  their  hearts  for 
the  moment.  Each,  too,  had  its  golden 
models  of  arms  and  legs,  of  feet  and  eyes, 
its  pictures  of  remarkable  escapes,  and  its  | 
numerous  scrolls,  with  duly  attested  cases 
of  miraculous  cures,  and  prodigies,  all 
elfected  by  the  interposition  of  the  presiding 
genius.  So  far  the  balance  of  evidence 
stands  even  between  the  heathen  Esculapi- 
us  of  Egaj,  and  the  Christian  'I'lieodorus  of 
Pontus.  With  the  help  of  Salverte  and 
Baptista  Porta,  and  the  Hindu  jugglers, 
one  of  whose  feats  was  to  sit  unsupported 
in  the  air,  and  with  the  pipes  and  wires  of 
an  Isis  in  Pompeii,  or  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  in  an  English  monastery  as  they  lie 
in  the  page  of  history  before  us,  much  can 
be  accounted  for,  even  should  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  melt  in  vain  for  four  hundred 
years,*  or  St.  Francis  raise  himself  in  the 
air  to  rebuke  our  incredulity.  I'he  greater 
portion,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of 
“tentative  miracles”  or  cures,  more  or 
less  complete,  and  accompanied  by  numer#- 
ous  failures.  The  ordinary  average  of 
escapes  from  war  and  shipwreck,  and 
recoveries  from  disease,  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
as  shown  in  the  effects  produced  by  Mesmer, 
or  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  must  often, 
as  Mr.  Newman  allows,  liave  been  hone.stly 
mistaken  for  miracles.  Yet  all  this  is  but 
slightly  applicable  to  the  ecclesiastical  mira¬ 
cles,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  narratives 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  Fathers,  and 
in  the  main,  leaves  them  all  but  untouched. 
Miraculous  power  had  then  passed  from  the 
living  to  the  relics  of  the  dead.  A  bone,  a 
rag,  a  chip  of  wood,  a  filing  of  rusty  iron, 

•  This  disgraceful  juggle  was  first  introduced 
about  A.  D.  1450. 
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or  a  fragment  of  corrupted  blood  formed 
into  paste,  wrought  wonders  far  beyond 
apostolic  example.  A  little  virtue  still 
lingered  in  the  living;  but  it  was  confined 
to  the  exorcists,  and  a  few  of  the  hermits, 
or  monks  in  the  desert.  As  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  latter,  we  offer  one  or  two 
extracts  from  Jerome,  tlie  ablest,  the  most 
ingenious,  and  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  We  translate  from  the 
Aldine  edition  of  his  works,  published  at 
Rome  in  IGfG.  lie  is  narrating  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  great  Antony,  now  ninety  years 
old,  to  visit  the  hermit  Paul,  who  was  in 
his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year : 

“lie  beheld  a  creature,  half  man  and  half 
horse,  w'hich  the  poets  have  termed  a  Hippo- 
centaur.  On  seeing  it,  he  arm.s  his  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  says,  ‘  Ho, 
tliou!  in  what  part  here  does  the  servant  of 
God  dwell  V  But  the  other,  grinding  forth 
some  barbarous  sounds,  and  breaking,  rather 
than  uttering  words,  moved  by  the  terrified 
countenance  of  the  old  man,  sought  I'or  a 
gentler  mode  of  intercourse,  and,  stretching 
forth  i  s  right  arm,  indicates  the  ilesired  path  ; 
then,  rushing  over  the  fields,  swift  as  the  flight 
of  a  bird,  vanished  from  his  wondering  eyes. 
But,  whether  ihe  devil  assumed  this  appear¬ 
ance  to  frighten  him,  or  whether  the  desert,  as 
usual,  fertile  in  monsters,  produces  such  a 
beast,  we  hold  to  be  uncertain.  Antony, 
ihcrel'ore,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  reflecting 
within  himself  on  what  he  had  seen,  goes  for¬ 
ward  :  immediately  he  sees  within  a  rocky 
valley  a  little  mannikin,  with  a  forcl.ead  rough¬ 
ened  with  horns,  and  with  the  feet  of  a  goat. 
Undismayed  by  this  sight,  Antony  laid  liold 
on  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  breasi plate  of 
hope,  like  a  tried  warrior :  nevertheless  the 
creature  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  offered  him 
some  dates  lor  his  refreshment,  as  if  as  hosta¬ 
ges  for  peace.  Whereupon  Antony  stopped, 
and  asking  what  it  was,  received  this  answer  : 

‘  I  am  mortal,  and  one  of  the  inhabitarts  of  the 
desert,  whom  the  heathens,  deluded  by  vari¬ 
ous  errors,  worship,  calling  us  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
and  Incubi.  1  come  now  as  an  ambassador 
from  my  race.  We  beseech  you  to  pray  to 
our  common  God  for  us,  whom  we  know  to 
have  come  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  tind 
whose  sound  has  gone  forth  throughout  all  the 
earth.’'’ — /lieromjmi  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  153. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Paul  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  his  interview  with  An¬ 
tony,  his  death,  the  arrival  of  two  lions, 
who  wept  over  him,  dug  his  grave,  asked 
and  received  the  blessing  of  Antony,  and 
went  away.  Another  short  extract  from 
Jerome’s  life  of  Hilarion  will  surely  be 
sufficient : 
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“  Ililarion,  angry  with  himself,  (on  account  I 
of  certain  carnal  thoughts,)  and  striking  hisj 
breast,  as  if  he  could  drive  out  thoughts  by ! 
striking  with  his  hands,  says,  (to  his  body.)  1 
‘  Ho,  ho,  you  little  donkey,  1  shall  keep  you  I 
from  kicking;  (/>?o,  uselte,  Jaciani,  ut  ?io/i  | 
calcilres ;)  you  shall  ha.e  straw  instead  of 
barley :  I  shall  vex  you  with  thirst  and  hun¬ 
ger:  I  shall  load  you  with  heavy  burdens; 
and,  through  scorching  heat  and  freezing  cold, 

I  shall  strive  to  make  you  think  rather  of  food 
than  of  vvantonness.’ — Once  upon  a  time  he 
was  praying  with  his  head  on  the  ground,  and, 
as  is  natural  to  man,  his  mind,  watidering  from 
Ids  prayer,  thought  of  something  else :  instantly 
the  ready  rider  leaped  upon  his  hack,  and 
kicking  his  sides  with  his  heels,  and  lashing 
his  back  witli  a  scourge,  calls  out,  ‘  Holla,  why 
are  you  sleeping?’  Then,  grintung  over  him, 
when  he  was  tired,  asked  if  he  would  take  a 
little  barley.  {Cacliiuansqiie  desitper,  cum 
defecisset^  iin  hordeiim  rellet  accipere,  sciscila- 
butury) — Tom.  i.  p.  550-57. 

I 

This  holy  hermit  built  a  hut  for  himself, 
four  feet  uide,  five  feet  high,  and  a  little 
more  thati  his  own  length.  He  lived  chiefly 
on  herbs  and  raw  roots ;  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  for  clothing  he  wore  only  a 
piece  of  sacking,* which  he  never  changed 
or  washed,  till  it  dropped  off  in  pieces,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  superfluous  to  look  for  niceness 
in  sackcloth.  Mr.  Newman  assures  us, 
(p.  ‘3‘i,)  that  ten  months  after  his  death,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  sent  forth  a 
most  exquisite  fragrance!  The  life  of 
Antony  by  Athanasius  is  stuffed  with  simi¬ 
lar  stories,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  tradi¬ 
tional  ;  for  though  Paul  and  Antony  more 
properly  belong  to  the  third  century,  the 
latter  was  personally  known  to  Athanasius. 
He  who  can  believe  that  to  live  like  a  beast 
in  the  desert  is  to  fulfil  his  duly  to  his  God 
and  his  fellow-men,  may  perhaps  believe 
these  miracles;  scripturally  and  rationally, 
thouah  aflirmed  by  a  thousand  Jeromes, 
from  their  very  nature,  to  believe  them  is 
impossible.  The  miracles  of  Paul,  includ¬ 
ing  the  digging  of  his  grave  by  the  lions, 
are  attested  by  the  lireviary  <m  January 
15ih  ;  Antony’s  on  January  17lh  ;  and 
Ililarion’s  on  the  ‘Jlst  of  October. 

Omitting,  as  extraneous,  all  abstract 
specidalions  as  to  the  nature  of  exorcism 
and  possession,  there  remains  a  very  plain 
and  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  to  deal  w  ith  it,  simply  as 
we  find  it  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
exorcist,  with  his  Energumeni,  held  the 
same  relation  to  relic-finding,  that  the 
assayer  holds  to  the  gold  in  the  mint. 


Feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  des¬ 
pondency  must  arise  in  every  right-thinking 
mind,  w  hen  directed  to  the  history  of  relics, 
or  more  pr<’pcrly  the  worship  of  dead  men. 
Beginning  in  that  instinctive  and  touching 
affection  with  which  man  treasures  every 
memorial  of  the  loved  and  valued  whom  he 
can  see  no  more,  it  sprung  up  at  once,  in 
those  semi-pagan  times,  into  a  formidable 
system  of  shameless  imposture  and  grovel¬ 
ling  superstition, —  the  bane  and  curse  of 
Christendom,  from  Atnbrose  of  Milan  down 
to  Arnoldi  of  Treves.  sj)ike  fr('m  the 
crow’n  of  thorns,  a  drop  of  the  virgin’s  milk, 
the  paring  of  a  nail,  a  nameless  rag,  an 
unknown  bone,  things  vile,  contemj)tible, 
and  rotten,  have  been  venerated  in  civdized 
Europe  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Bernard,  Fenelon 
and  Bossuet,  Bellarmine  and  Borromeo, 
have  seen  with  acquiescence  the  Saviour 
practically  dethroned  for  things  like  these, 
and  the  millions  of  Home,  age  after  age, 
kneeling  at  the  shrines  of  men  and  women, 
with  names  often  the  offspring  of  accident 
or  invention.  Yet  Mr.  Newman,  with 
these  facts  before  him,  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  either  to  extenuate  or  to  deny,  <lares  to 
talk  of  the  charging  home  this  sell-evident 
connivance  in  imposture  upon  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  as  “  an  impiety 
too  daring,  loo  frightful,  too  provocative  of 
even  an  immediate  judgment,  for  any  but 
the  most  callous  hearts  and  the  most  reck¬ 
less  consciences  to  conceive.” — (P.  119.) 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  the  most  extravagant 
value  was  attached  to  relics,  and  that  they 
were  generally  believed  to  be  possessed  of 
inestimable  virtues.  Relics  cured  the  sick, 
raised  the  dead,  drove  back  the  barbarians, 
confounded  the  Arians,  ami  obtained  the 
pardon  of  sin.  The  Emperor  Constantine 
fortified  Nisibis  w  ith  the  relics  of  St.  James  ; 
the  relics  of  'Pheodorus  repulsed  the  Scy¬ 
thians ;  and  Leo  and  Philippicus  sought  to 
borrow  from  Antioch  the  remains  of  Simeon 
of  the  Pillar.  Relics  obtained  for  the  for¬ 
tunate  discoverer  fame,  honor,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  MONEY  !  The  gifts  offered  at  a 
popular  shrine  were  truly  astonishing. 
Constantine  endowed  a  single  baptistry  in 
one  of  the  Roman  churches  with  a  yearly 
income  of  more  than  Xl 0,000  (which  must 
be  multiplied  considerably  to  find  its  value 
in  our  days);  and  plate,  precious  stones, 
and  other  valuables  were  accumulated  in 
the  churches  in  profusion.  The  whole  was 
at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
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who  rendered  no  account,  and  used  it  in  i 
any  way  he  saw  fit.  Hence,  relics  flour- j 
ished;  more  and  more  were  ever  and  anon  j 
discovered;  and  the  Sarahaites  (a  class  ofj 
vagabond  monks)  gained  a  profitable  liveli¬ 
hood  by  hawking  them  about.  St.  Angus-! 
tine,  in  his  treatise  on  the  duties  of  monks, 
upbraids  them  sharply  for  this  very  jiractice. 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  “  carrying  relics 
about  (if  they  he  relics)  and  making  advan¬ 
tage  thereby.”  The  ‘if’  liere  is  sufli- 
ciently  significant. 

The  “  invention  ”  of  relics  was  a  process 
so  uniform  in  all  its  details,  that  an  account 
of  any  one  may  serve  for  the  whole  in  a 
body.  An  obscure  priest,  in  an  obscure 
village — Lucian,  for  instance,  of  Caphar-j 
gamala,  a  small  place  near  Jerusalem — has' 
a  dream,  or  vision,  or  revelation;  during! 
which  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
appears  to  him,  in  a  white  robe  edged  with 
gold  plates,  and  covered  with  crosses.  Ga¬ 
maliel  tells  him  where  to  find  his  grave  ;  in 
which  lay  also  Nicodemus,  Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  and  Ahihas,  the  son  of  Ga¬ 
maliel.  He  appears  again  with  four  em¬ 
blematic  baskets :  two  w  ith  while  roses,  for 
Nicoilemus  and  himself;  one  with  red  roses, 
for  Stephen;  and  one  with  saffron,  for  Ahi- 
bas.  Lucian  tells  his  bishop.  Bishop  John 
of  Jerusalem  is  overjoyed.  They  dig,  but  j 
in  vain  ;  until  Gamaliel  gives  the  monk  IMi- 
getius  better  dirccti«ms,  and  four  coffins 
are  found.  They  were  proved  by  the  En- 
ergumeni,  and  by  seventy-three  miraculous  j 
cures;  and  the  mere  siglil  of  a  little  of  the 
dust  of  St.  Stephen,  carried  thither  by  Oro- 
sius,  converted  540  Jews  in  Minorca.  This 
story  is  attested,  not  only  by  Evodius,  but 
by  the  great  Augustine;  and  it  was  part  of! 
these  very  relics  that  wrought  the  mira-| 
cles  recorded  in  his  “  City  of  God.”*  To 
explain  the  part  of  the  Energumeni  in  this 
exhibition,  (for  the  evil  sjiirits  within  them 
always  made  them  roar,  and  threw  them  in¬ 
to  convulsions  when  brought  near  the  gen¬ 
uine  relics  of  a  martyr,)  it  is  simply  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  the  Energumeni  were  paid, 
and  employed  in  the  menial  work  of  the 
Church  ;  and  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  ex¬ 
orcist  was  to  lay  his  bunds  upon  them,  and 
feed  them  every  day  1  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  always  continue.  The 
bishojis  were  obliged  to  take  the  work  of 
exorcism  into  their  own  hands.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  Energumeni  ceased 
to  be  found. 

*  For  this  invention,  see  August  in  die  Brevi¬ 
ary.  It  has  the  honor  of  a  service  for  itself 


How  generally  and  how  shamelessly  the 
(well-named)  invention  of  relics  prevailed, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  1 4th  canon  of 
a  Council  held  at  Carthage,  which  is  also 
the  50ih  canon  of  the  African  Council,  and 
the  8Bd  of  the  African  Code.  We  translate 
literally  from  Harduins’  edition  of  the 
“  Concilia  Sacro-sancta  Lahhci  et  Cossar- 
tii,”  printed  at  Paris  in  1715: 

“  We  also  ordain  that  the  altars,  which, 
every  where  through  ihe  country,  and  by  the 
way-sides,  are  set  up  as  memorials  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  but  in  which  no  body  or  genuine  relics 
of  mariys  can  he  ]!rove(l  to  be  enshrined,  be 
pulled  down  by  the  bi-sihops  who  pre.^ide  in 
such  places,  if  thin^can  he  done.  But  if, 
through  popular  tumults,  this  may  not  he  done, 
let  the  people  he  admonished  not  to  iVeiiuent 
such  altars,  that  those  who  are  well  disposed 
he  not  detained  there  by  mere  superstition. — 
And  never  let  any  memorial  of  a  martyr  be 
accepted  as  pjobable,  excej)t  there  he  a  body, 
or  some  relics  found,  or  a  faithful  tradition  that 
such  an  one  dwelt,  or  had  possessions,  or  suller- 
ed  there.  For  the  altars  which  are  every  irlu  re 
set  up,  through  dreams  and  inane  so-called  rev¬ 
elations  oi'  all  sorts  ol‘  men,  are  in  every  way 
to  he  reprehended.” — Acta  C’unciliuiinn,  tom. 
i.,  p.  907. 

j  This  instructive  canon  not  only  shows 
I  what  sort  of  relics  were  “  every  where”  to 
be  foutid  ;  but  it  also  shows  how  very  little 
1  was  reipiired  to  make  relics  “  probable.” 

Of  the  countless  ecclesiastical  miracles 
belonging  to  this  class,  but  one  is  put  for¬ 
ward  with  pretension.  It  is  the  tiiiding  of 
j  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius  (two 
names  probably  chosen  for  the  rhyme)  by  St. 
Ambrose,  the  liishop  of  Milan,  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  rcsioraiion  to  sight  of  Severus, 
the  butcher,  who  immediately  afterwards 
was  taken  into  the  pay  of  theCliurch.  The 
evidences  of  fraud  brought  forward  in  this 
case,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  ”  Ancient  Christian¬ 
ity,”  are  so  conclusive,  that  we  may  he  ex¬ 
cused  from  further  adverting  to  it.  But.  as 
it  might  seem  harsh  and  uncharitable  to 
bring  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  name  so 
1  illustrious,  on  the  weight  of  a  single  inci- 
!  dent,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  show,  that 
!  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  at  other  times  was, 

,  at  the  least,  exceedingly  fpiestionable. 

'  When  elected  by  pojiular  acclamation  to 
the  See  of  Milan,  in  order  to  prove  the  sin- 
;  cerity  of  his  ”  Nolo  Episcopari,”  he  liad 
recourse  to  the  following  expedients: — Be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  Consular  ot  Liguria,  he  or¬ 
dered  several  of  the  criminals  to  be  taken 
from  prison,  and  to  be  publicly  and  cruelly 
tortured,  that  he  might  seem  to  the  people 
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lo  be  of  a  merciless  and  uiichristinn  dispo 
sitioii.  But  failiim  in  this,  lie  had  women 
from  the  stews  brought  into  bis  palace, 
where  they  remained  all  night. 

'i'be  iie.\t  startling  fact  is,  that  the  new 
bislu>p-clect  was  not  only  totally  unprepar¬ 
ed,  by  previous  stu<iy  and  training,  for  the 
niini.''try,  but  was  yet  nn baptized  ?  Never¬ 
theless,  contrary  to  the  so-called  apostolical 
canons,  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Councils,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
order,  he  was  first  baptized,  and,  eight  days 
after,  consecrated  bishop. 

lie  commenced  his  spiritual  labors  (as 
he  l.imself  tells  us)  “  by  teaching  what  he 
had  not  yet  learned,”  and  he  continued 
tlioni  by  publishing,  as  his  own,  the  works 
of  otheis.  He  borrows  in  the  most  bare¬ 
faced  manner  from  Basil,  especially  in  his 
lIexameron,and  his  Homilies  on  the  Bsalms; 
he  borrows  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
borrow  s  from  Origen  and  Athanasius,  bor- 
rows  largely  from  Didymus:  and  Jerome 
declares  that  his  book  on  the  Spirit  is  a 
mere  com{ulation  ;  adding,  w  ith  iiis  usual 
biting  satire,  that  he  liad  made  a  wretched 
l.atin  book  out  of  several  good  Greek  books, 
it  was,  when  dictating  to  Paulinus  Ids  ex¬ 
position  of  the  4Bd  Psalm,  that  the  shield 
of  tire,  which  so  astonished  that  worthy  sec¬ 
retary,  covered  his  face,  and  entered  into 
his  mouth.  One  can  scarce  lielp  smiling 
at  the  very  strong  probability,  that  he  was 
tlien  plagiarizing  from  Athanasius  or  Basil. 

Though  neither  a  cruel  man  nor  a  bigot, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  persecution 
of  Jovinian,  who  for  heresies,  such  ns 
athrming  that  the  married  might  be  as  good 
Christians  as  the  single,  that  there  was  no 
extraordinary  merit  in  fasting,  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  was  not  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
lliat  she  and  Josejih  lived  as  man  and  w'ife 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  was  condemn¬ 
ed  by  Pope  Siricius  and  Ambrose,  handed 
over  to  the  Emperor  Hoiiorius,  cruelly 
scourged  with  thongs  loaded  with  leaden 
bullets,  and  then  banished  to  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  These,  and  other 
doings  of  a  like  character,  somewhat  forci- 
bly  suggest,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
eminent  and  commanding  cpialities  of  that 
remarkable  man,  his  testimony  can  go  but 
a  very  short  way  in  favor  of  a  miracle 
which  won  him  the  victory  over  the  Em¬ 
press  Justina  and  the  Arians. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  general  tone  of 
the  theological  morality  of  the  Fathers  — 
They  looked  upon  the  falsehood  and  artifi¬ 
ces  of  Jacob  as  commendable,  being  saric- 
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tified  by  the  end.*  They  represent  the  con¬ 
tention  between  Peter  and  Paul  as  not  real, 
but  got  uj)  between  them  for  effect ;  and  even 
the  grosser  crimes  of  the  patriarchs,  they 
receive,  not  as  sins,  but  as  mysteries.  While 
others,  more  timid,  indolently  suffered,  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  countenanced  miracles,  which 
so  well  served  tlieir  cause,  it  suited  the  bold 
and  decided  character  of  Ambrose,  not  to 
trust  to  subordinates,  but  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  machinery  into  his  own  hands.  It  is 
true,  {vahat  (juantum,)  that  the  Fathers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  persuaded  that 
their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God;  but  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  does  this  add  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

In  s|>ite  of  so  much  that  is  suspicious  or 
impossible,  it  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  as¬ 
sert,  as  we  do  most  unhesitatingly,  that  not 
even  one  ecclesiastical  miracle  of  any  kind 
or  degree  was  truly  wrought  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  But  what  is  more,  this 
can  be  proved  by  contemporaneous  author¬ 
ity,  the  most  express  and  unexceptionable. 
No  one  can  doubt,  that  of  all  the  Fathers, 
Chrysostom  in  the  east,  and  Augustine  in 
the  west,  hold  the  undisputed  principality. 
Jerome  had  more  learning,  and  Ambrose 
more  ])olitical  influence ;  Origen’s  vein 
was  more  novel  and  ingenious;  but  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  posterity  has  awarded 
to  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  the  palm  of 
wisdom,  s(»undncss  in  the  faith,  eloquence, 
usefulness,  and  devotion.  In  Chrysostom, 
esjiecially,  rare,  and  ajiparently  contradic¬ 
tory  excellences  were  combined.  For, 
while  his  p<'pular  discourses  glow  with  the 
fervid  genius  of  ihe  east  and  llie  rhetorical 
splendor  of  oratory,  his  commentaries  are 
remarkable  for  strength  and  sobriety  of  in¬ 
tellect,  classic  simplicity  of  style,  and  a 
sustained  tone  of  practical  scriptural  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

This  truly  great  and  amiable  man,  though 
unhappily  not  without  reproach  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  relics,  has  borne  testimony,  not  once, 
but  repeatedly,  and  at  great  length,  to  the 
fact  that  no  miracles  were  performed  in  his 
time,  and  that  none  were  reasonably  to  be 
expected. 

Thus,  in  his  “  Treatises  on  Contrition,” 
(as  quoted  in  his  life  by  Neander,  vol.  i.  p. 
(M,  of  the  English  translation,)  blaming 
the  Christians  of  liis  own  days  for  being  so 

*  “  Ev  en  Chrysostom,”  sfiys  Neander,  “  defend.^ 
the  principle,  tfiat  a  tulsehoud  nr  Uei-eptiuii  js  per¬ 
mitted  for  a  good  object.’’ — Life  of  Chrysostom, 
vuf.  i  p.  2'i. 
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inferior  to  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  .John,  he 
writes, — 

But  ye  say,  these  men  were  largely  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  divine  grace.  That  excuse 
might  avail,  were  it  required  of  us  lo  raise 
the  dead, to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, to  cleanse 
tlie  lepers,  to  make  the  lame  walk,  to  cast  out 
devils,  and  to  heal  other  similar  diseases  hy  I 
miracle.?.  Therefore,  that  this  <;ift  ol’  grace  no  ; 
longer  is  bestowed  on  man,”  (See.  j 

Again,  in  hi.s  Homily  on  the  12th  chapter  I 
of  Matthew’s  (jospcl —  ■ 

“  I’lit  in  these  present  times  we  no  longer 
stand  in  need  of  sensible  manifestations,  liiith 
suflieing  to  us  in  the  place  of  all  things,  for 
signsare  not  for  believers,  but  for  unbelievers.” 
— Neander,  p.  358. 

Again  : 

o 

“  How  long  shall  we  make  the  absence  of 
miracles  in  onr  days  an  excuse  for  inditfer- 
ence?” — Ibid.  p.  358. 

Again,  in  his  Homily  on  the  21th  chap¬ 
ter  of  John’s  Gospel — 

“To  require  signs  of  the  Lord,  is  now,  as 
in  former  tlays,  to  tenq)t  him  ;  for  even  at  this 
present  time  there  are  those  who  seek  for  mir¬ 
acles,  and  say,  wherefore  are  these  signs  no 
longer  ?” — Ibid.  p.  361. 

Finally,  for  it  is  obviously  useless  to  mul¬ 
tiply  quotations,  he  ends  an  argument  for 
their  discontinuance  thus,  “  for  this  reason, 
piiracles  are  not  done  now.” — fdhrari/  of 
the  Fathers.  Oxford,  iv.  71. 

'Phe  testimony  of  Augustine  is  not  less 
explicit — 

“  The  sick  were  healed,  the  lepers  cleansed, 
the  lame  were  made  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see, 
and  the  deaf  to  hear.  Tlie  men  of  that  age 
(the  Apostolic.)  saw  water  turned  into  wine, 
five  thousand  satisfied  with  five  loaves,  the  sea 
walked  on,  and  the  dead  rising  again.  Why, 
sayest  thou,  are  not  these  things  done  now? 
Because  they  could  not  influence,  unless  they 
were  miraculous;  but  if  they  became  ordin¬ 
ary,  they  would  no  longer  be  miraculous.” — 
de  Utilitate  Credendi,  tom.  viii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  less  strange  than  true,  that  Au¬ 
gustine  afterwards  draws  back  from  his 
own  admission.  In  his  celebrated  lietrac- 
tations,  referring  to  this  very  passage,  he 
writes — 

“  In  another  place  I  have  said,  ‘  why,  sayest 
thou,  are  not  these  things  done  now  ?’  And 
I  have  answered,  ‘  because  they  could  not 
influence,’  &.c.  But  I  said  tliis.  because  nei- 
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ther  so  great,  nor  all  these  miracles  are  done 
now,  not  because  none  are  done  even  in  our 
days.” — Hclract.j  lib.  i.,  cap.  xiv.  5. 

And  again,  in  his  City  of  God — 

“  And  for  miracles,  there  are  some  wrought 
yet,  jKirtly  by  the  Sacrament,  partly  by  the 
memories  (oratorio.?)  and  prayers  of  the 
saints,  but  they  are  not  so  famous,  nor  so  glo- 
riou.«,  5is  the  others.” — Jb.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 

This  new  position,  therefore,  can  only 
consist  with  the  former,  (if  their  consisten¬ 
cy  be  a  thing  possible  at  all,)  hy  sujiposing 
with  St.  Augustine  and  Mr.  Newman,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  few,  inferi¬ 
or,  ;ind  comparatively  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  But  alas,  for  this  su|)position ! 
Mr.  Newman  himself  mercilessly  cuts  it 
:  down.  “  The  rpiestion,”  says  he,  (p.  55) 

I  “  has  hitherto  been  argued  on  the  admis- 
j  sion,  tliat  a  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in 
'  point  of  character  and  circumstances,  be- 
i  tween  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  of 
Church  History,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case!”  If  we  turn  to  St.  Augustine 
himself  we  find  recorded,  in  the  Sth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  22(1  Book  of  his  City  of  God,  no 
less  than  five  instances  of  individuals  rai.sed 
from  the  dead  within  his  own  knowleihre, 
by  cloths  that  had  touched  the  shrines  of 
the  martyrs,  and  a  little  oil  from  the  lamp 
I  of  the  “  Caphargamala,”  St.  Stephen’s 
shrine.  Without  inflicting  on  our  readers 
the  details  of  miraculous  cures,  of  devils 
cast  out,  of  the  paralytic  made  to  walk, 
which  may  be  read  to  satiety  in  the  chapter 
cited,  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that  in  his 
own  town  of  Hippo,  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Stephen  alone,  seventy  miracles  are  record¬ 
ed,  each  in  its  own  roll,  besides  others 
known  to  him,  hut  not  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Calama  furnished  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber ;  and  Tzales,  near  Utica,  very  many; 
all  within  the  space  of  two  years — all  by 
the  marvellous  energy  of  the  relics  of  Ste¬ 
phen  alone,  now  parted  fiom  his  three 
brethren  of  Caphargamala. 

Now,  150  miracles  at  least,  including 
resurrections  from  the  dead,  vouched  for 
by  Augustine  and  recorded  in  public  mon¬ 
uments,  as  the  yearly  (piota  of  three  ob¬ 
scure  African  towns,  with  a  corresponding 
allowance  for  all  the  shrines  throuahout 

C 

the  whole  eastern  and  western  empires,  and 
for  the  equally  prolific  energy  of  the  'Thau- 
maturgist  monks,  exorcists,  and  her'mits, 
form  a  cluster,  a  very  galaxy  of  miracles, 
unparalleled  in  lustre  and  magnitude, 
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which  no  man  could  [>ass  over,  and  to 
wliich  no  eye  could  be  blind.  Shull  we 
believe,  then,  the  Fathers  asserting,  or  the  ' 
very  same  Fathers  denying  ?  Shall  we 
e.xcept,  on  the  same  identical  authority,  ^ 
miracles  by  the  million,  or  not  one  at  all  ? 

The  solution  of  this  riildle  seems  to  be, 
that  the  wiser  and  honester  of  the  Fathers 
believed  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  mira¬ 
cles,  as  they  believed  in  the  miracles  ofj 
the  Arians  and  the  Heathens,  and  as  men  | 
in  later  times  believed  in  witchcraft;  but! 
that,  knowinjT  well  how  larirelv  fraud  and 
superstition  mingled  in  them  as  a  class, 
they  feared  to  lay  weight  on  them,  or  to 
claim  for  tl'.em  any  intrinsic  authority, ; 
though  willing  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  them  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  FIse 
how  could  men,  who  argue  witii  so  much 
force  and  clearness  for  the  truth  and  the 
cousc<pjencos  of  the  apostolic  miracles,  fail 
to  plead  as  strongly  for  their  own  ?  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  this  solution,  the  most 
favorable  that  seems  possible  for  his  rej)u- 
lation,  exposes  “  the  keen  and  practiced 
intellect  of  Augustine,”  to  the  charge  of 
“  abject  credulity.”  'I'lns  formidable 
charge,  however,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  He  not  only  believed  in  the  dis¬ 
graceful  forgery  of  the  Sibylline  acrostic 
and  prophecies,  but  he  believed  the  Sibyl 
to  have  been  a  Christian  by  anticipation. 
He  believed  in  the  invention  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  relics,  in  the  invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  the  three  nails,  of  which  one  was 
lost,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  are  shown 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  until  this  day  I  He 
believed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
already  (pioted,  in  evil  spirits,  who  maimed 
cattle,  ami  wtuiuded  farm-servants,  but 
were  exjielled  by  a  little  eartli  from  the 
Ht)ly  Sepulchre;  in  others,  in  tiie  shape  of 
curly-headed  negro  boys,  who  stamped  up¬ 
on  a  poor  man’s  toes  to  keep  him  from  bap¬ 
tism,  but  never  troubled  him  afterwards; 
and  in  another  devil,  who,  being  driven 
out  by  a  relic  of  Cervasius  and  Frotasius, 
pulled  out  the  eye  of  the  possessed,  turn¬ 
ing  the  black  part  white,  and  leaving  it 
hanging  by  a  little  string  ;  yet  the  eye  was 
restored  whole  again.  And,  as  quoted  by 
Middleton,  he  narrates  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  works,  pp.  811),  8’^0,  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping 
in  the  grave  at  Ephesus;  and  that  the 
earth,  under  which  he  lay,  might  be  seen 
to  heave  up  and  down  with  his  breathing! 

These  are  painful  and  melancholy  proofs, 
that  in  this  world,  sin,  error,  and  imper¬ 
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fection  will  cleave  to  the  wisest  and  holi¬ 
est  of  Christian  men. 

We  had  marked  many  absurd  but  ele¬ 
gantly  written  legends  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Marlin  and  Tours,  by  Sulpicius  Severus, 
a  work  exceedingly  popular,  and  indeed  a 
sort  of  manual  in  the  earlier  ages.  Rut 
the  following  brief  extract  must  sullice  : — 
“  1  am  sliocked,”  says  his  friend  to  him, 
in  his  own  dialogues,  “  to  tell  you  what  t 
have  lately  lieard ;  but  an  unhappy  man 
has  asserted  that  you  tell  many  lies  in 
your  book.”  Our  own  opinion  coincides 
so  entirely  with  that  of  the  “  unhappy  man,” 
that  we  shall  pass  it  over  without  further 
[  notice.  We  pass  over  the  miracles  of 
Epiphanius,  I’aulinus,  Theodoret,  I’alladi- 
us,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  'I'hey  are 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  For  their 
'own  sakes,  this  motto  should  be  written 
*  over  their  miraculous  narratives — 

I 

“  Non  ragionam  di  loro,  ma  giiarda  e  passa.” 

We  have  chosen  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers. 
Rome  can  produce  no  such  authorities  in 
!  later  yeafs.  She  can  ask  for  no  more 
trustworthy  witnesses.  They  stand  with 
her,  as  they  have  ever  stood,  first  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  first  in  weight  and  influence,  of  all 
Cliristian  uninspired  men.  Is  their  testimo¬ 
ny  suflicient  ?  'I'he  answer  is  easy.  Asevi- 
dtuice,  it  has  not  sutlicient  intrinsic  weight 
;  to  substantiate  a  common  historical  fact; 

,  on  testimony  so  worthless  and  contradic¬ 
tory,  no  impartial  jury  would  convict,  no 
judge  pass  sentence.  As  the  sole  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  truth  of  innumerable  super¬ 
natural  interpositions,  designed  to  bring 
in,  if  not  a  new  dispensation,  doctrines 
new,  strange,  and  hitherto  alien  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  will  not  stand  a  moment’s  sift¬ 
ing.  Of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  by  whom 
!  it  is  delivered,  it  is  avowed  by  themselves 
that  they  thought  it  no  sin  to  deceive  for 
a  good  end,  that  is,  in  support  of  their 
own  opinions.  Of  the  narratives  which  it 
upholds,  many  are  utterly  incredible;  many 
; evidently  false;  all  suspicious;  not  one 
I  proven.  Passing  on,  therefore,  in  search 
of  the  true,  to  later  times,  we  select  him 
who,  according  to  Alban  Rutler,  “  for  his 
illustrious  actions  and  extraordinary  virtues, 
I  was  surnamed  St.  Gregory  the  Great.” 
He  was  elected  Pope  tow  ards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  is  favorably  associated  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  the  celebra 
i  ted  mission  of  St.  Augustin  to  our  shores, 
j  Combining  the  qualities  of  a  pope  and 
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saint,  and  being  besides  an  eminent  and 
historical  character,  we  shall  select  copi¬ 
ously,  and  once  for  all,  from  the  narratives 
which  he  has  recorded.  Whatever  their 
nature  may  he,  the  Church  of  Home  is 
hound  to  them  ;  for  they  present  a  fair  and 
impartial  average  of  her  ecclesiastical  mir¬ 
acles  ;  and  there  is  no  canonized  'riiauma- 
turgist,  whose  acts,  after  having  been  sift¬ 
ed  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  are  a  whit 
less  improbable  than  those  we  now  select, 
or  a  whit  more  strongly  vouched  for ; 
while  very  many  far  exceed  them  in  gross¬ 
ness  and  ludicrous  absurdity.  In  quoting 
from  his  celebrated  dialogues,  that  manual 
of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  we  use  the  liasil 
edition  of  his  works,  published  in  15ol. 
V/e  begin  with  the  story  of  the  lettuce: — 

“  On  a  certain  day,  a  female  servant  of  God, 
from  the  same  monastery  of  virgins,  entered 
the  garden,  and  seeing  a  lettuce,  desired  it ; 
and  forgetting  in  her  eagerness  to  consecrate 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cro.ss,  greedily  ate  it 
up  ;  but,  being  immediately  possessed  by  the 
devil,  she  fell  prostrate.  And  while  she  was 
tormented,  a  message  was  sent  to  Father 
Equitius  with  all  speed,  that  he  should  come 
to  her  at  once,  and  help  her  with  his  prayers. 
As  soon  as  the  Father  entered  the  garden,  the 
devil  who  had  taken  possession  of  her,  as  ii 
asking  pardon,  began  to  cry  out  of  her  mouth, 

‘  What  harm  have  I  done?  What  harm  have 
1  done?  I  was  sitting  there  on  the  lettuce, 
and  the  woman  came  and  swallowed  me  up.’ 
(Ego  quid  feci?  Ego  quid  feci?  Sedelxiiu 
ibi  super  lactucam,  cenit  ilia  et  momordit  me.) 
To  whom,  with  great  indignation,  the  man  of 
God  gave  orders  that  he  should  depart,  and 
have  no  place  in  a  servant  of  the  omnipotent 
God  ;  and  the  devil  immediately  departed.” — 
Liregorii  Magni  Opera,  tom  i.  p.  1332.  I 

This  holy  man  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  of  a  hasty  temper  after  his  death,  as 
well  as  when  he  was  living;  for  a  weary 
countryman  happening  one  day  to  rest  his 
burden  on  the  saint’s  tomb,  a  whirlwind 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  leaving  every 
thing  else  unmoved,  snatched  up  the  poor 
man’s  box,  and  Hung  it  to  a  great  distance; 
thus  w'arning  all  to  use  no  liberty  in  such  a 
presence.  In  the  next  page,  we  find  Con¬ 
stantins  of  Ancona,  like  IVarcissus  before 
him,  burning  water  instead  of  oil  in  ibe 
church-lamps — a  miracle  which  later  saints 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  plagiarized 
from  them.  The  “snow-tipped  Soracte.’’ 
has  its  fame  in  the  classical  pages  of  Virgil 
and  Horace;  but  little  did  they  antici{>ate 
the  higher  honors  that  awaited  it.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  a  monastery  was  built  on  its 
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summit,  and  therein  dwelt  the  illustrious 
Nonnosus.  T'here  w'as  but  one  space  of 
level  ground  near,  very  small,  and  almost 
blocked  up  by  a  large  mass  of  rock.  Now, 
it  occurred  to  the  venerable  man  during 
his  cogitations,  “that  this  same  place 
would  make  an  excellent  vegetable  garden, 
provided  the  rock  were  removed  ;  and  it 
further  occurred  to  him,  that  five  hundred 
pairs  of  oxen  could  not  so  much  as  move  it.” 
He  therefore  .spent  the  night  in  solitary 
prayer,  and  next  morning  the  brethren 
found  the  rock  removed  to  a  great  distance, 
and  abundance  of  room  for  planting  their 
cabbages.  Another  time — but  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  shall  relate  the  story  in  his  own 
words, — 

“Another  time,  while  the  same  venerable 
man  was  washing  the  glass  lamps  in  the  chap¬ 
el,  one  of  them  lell  I’roin  lu.s  hands,  and  w’as 
dashed  into  innumerable  iragments.  Dread¬ 
ing  the  vehement  fury  of  the  superior  of  the 
mona.=!tery,  he  presently  gaihere  I  up  all  the 
broken  pieces,  laid  them  liefore  the  altar,  and 
with  heavy  groans,  gave  himself  to  prayer. 
As  soon  as  he  raised  liis  head  after  his  devo¬ 
tions,  he  found  the  lamp  perfectly  whole.” — i. 
p.  133S.  , 

Both  these  miracles  were  attested  by  the 
venerable  Bisho[)  Maximian,  and  Laurio,  an 
ancient  monk;  and  the  Pope  and  his  friend 
Petrus  received  them  with  faith  and  amaze¬ 
ment. 

Benedict  of  Nursia  w'as  even  more  emi¬ 
nent  in  this  department  ;  for  he  not  only 
raised  a  heavy  stone  on  which  the  devil  w'as 
sitting  (p.  1301),  and  mended  his  nurse’s 
sieve  miraculously  (p.  IBAl),  but  he  order 
ed  a  glass  jar  filled  with  oil  to  be  Hung 
out  of  a  window'  over  a  rock,  and  it  was 
taken  up  witbout  a  chip  broken  off,  or  a 
drop  of  the  oil  being  spilled,  p.  137^2.  He 
also  repaired  a  boy  wlio  had  his  bones  so 
broken  by  the  fall  of  a  w'all  that  he  could 
only  be  carried  in  a  sack,  (quern  portare  non 
nisi  in  sacco  potuerunt),  and  so  (piickly, 
too,  that  the  boy  was  at  his  work  again 
within  the  hour.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  devil  had  been  jeering 
St.  Benedict  about  this  very  accident  (p. 
1302),  “  de  citjiis  sc  intrritn  antiquiis  hostis 
limediclo  insuUare  credidisset.” 

'I'he  death  of  the  Abbot  Anastasius  is  re¬ 
markable,  as  calling  forth  almost  the  only 
gleam  of  romance,  the  sole  spark  of  jioeti- 
cal  imagination,  that  lights  up  the  heavy 
pages  of  the  Dialogues. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  a  loud  voice,  like 
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ihe  prolonged  sound  of  a  trumpet,  was] 
heard  from  the  t6p  of  the  lofty  rock  that , 
overhung  the  monastery,  saying,  “  Anasta- 
sius,  come  !”  Seven  other  names  succeed¬ 
ed  his.  There  was  a  pause;  the  night  was 
silent;  again  the  summons  came;  an 
eighth  brother  was  called  ;  and  the  voice 
was  heard  no  more. 

All  the  brethren  who  were  summoned; 
prepared  for  death;  and  all  died — the! 
eighth  after  a  short  interval,  accordincr  to, 
the  warning.  'I'his  was  probably  the  germ 
of  the  legend  in  Marmion — the  midui<Tht 
summons  from  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to 
James  and  his  nobles,  ere  they  departed  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  In  Gregory  we 
have  the  superstitious  only,  in  Pittscotliej 
the  ecclesiastical  miracle  improved,  or  that 
inexplicable  mingling  of  juggling,  super-! 
stition,  and  worldly  policy,  by  which  thoi 
liornish  Churcli  governs,  and  is  governed.  ; 

But  the  saints  of  the  sixth  century  were; 
not  content  with  repairing  broken  glass,  | 
and  providing  seasoning  for  the  soup  of 
their  hrellireu.  Boniface,  a  'I'uscau  bish¬ 
op  and*  a  great  Thaumaturgist,  with  the 
help  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  large  alms 
to  the  poor  by  an  expedient,  which,  though 
sanctioned  by  a  miracle,  appears  to  be  of 
very  doubtful  example. 

Constantins,  the  grandson  of  this  holy 
man,  had  sold  his  horse  for  about  twelve 
pounds  of  our  money,  and  had  carefully 
locked  up  the  gold  in  his  chest.  Soon 
after,  certain  poor  men  came  to  ask  alms 
from  the  bishop. 

“  The  man  of  God,*’  says  Gregory,  “’having 
noihing  to  give  them,  began  to  be  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  lest  the  poor  men  should 
have  to  go  away  empty ;  when  suddenly  he 
remembered  that  his  grandson,  Constantius 
the  presbyter,  had  sobl  the  liorse  which  he  used 
to  ride,  and  that  the  price  was  in  bis  chest  at 
that  very  moment.  Thereupon,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Ids  grandson,  he  went  to  the  chest, 
and  forcing  open  the  ii<i  with  pious  violetice, 
fie  took  aw.iy  the  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  and 
divideil  them  among  the  poor  people  as  lie 
saw  fit.” 


standing,  that  she  would  give  hiri.  something  to 
appease  the  fury  of  the  outrageous  preshyter ; 
and,  upon  turning  his  eyes  to  Ids  garment, 
which  was  stretched  out  between  Ids  arms 
suddenly  he  saw  in  the  fold  twelves  pieces  of 
gold,  as  bright  as  if  they  had  come  from  the 
mint  tliatvery  hour.” — Tome  i.  p.  1342. 


An  Ultra-Protestant  might  question  the 
morality  of  using  such  liberties  witb  an¬ 
other  mail’s  property,  and  might  even  ask 
whether  the  miracle  might  not  with  advan¬ 
tage  have  preceded  the  robbery  ;  but  the 
heaviest  burden  of  ibis  wretched  legend,  is 
the  damning  evidence  it  afibrds  that  Greg¬ 
ory  the  Great,  the  leader  of  the  Church 
and  the  first  man  of  his  age,  saw  nothing 
idolatrous  in  offering  up  direct  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  another  occasion,  Boniface,  seeing 
his  vegetables  in  danger  from  the  caterpil¬ 
lars,  aiJinred  them  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  depart ;  and  forthwith  they  all  crawled 
!  away,  so  that  in  an  instant  not  a  caterpillar 
or  cankerworin  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
!  den. 

I  To  a  fox  be  was  more  severe.  The 


.  mother  of  Boniface,  being  a  good  house- 
!  wife,  was  accustomed  to  rear  poultry. 

“  Now,  on  a  certain  day  while  little  Boniface 
was  standing  in  the  porch,  a  fox  came  and 
took  away  one  of  the  hens.  Instantly  Boni¬ 
face  rushed  into  the  church,  and  prostrating 
himself,  cried  vvitli  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Is  it  thy  plea¬ 
sure,  O,  Lord  !  that  I  am  not  to  eat  any  thing 
of  my  own  mothers  providing  ?  Lo  !  here  is 
a  fox  that  devours  the  hens  which  she  rears.’ 
(Placet  tibi.  Doniine,  ut  de  nutrimentis  matris 
meae  inanducare  non  possini?  Ecce  enim 
gallinas  quas  nutrit,  vulp(*s  comedit.)  Tlicn 
rising  from  his  prayers,  he  went  out  of  the 
church.  Almost  immediately  the  fox  came 
back,  laid  down  the  hen  which  it  held  in  its 
mouth,  and  fell  to  the  ground  dying  before  his 
eyes.”— P.  1311.* 

*  Two  of  St.  I'rtlrirk’s  miraclos  deserve  to  be 
noted  here,  and  if  Jocelyn  of  Furness  vied  in 
fame,  with  Jerome  ami  (ire"ory,  St.  Patrick 
should  be  first  on  our  list;  for  be  pert'ormed 
stranger  and  greater  miracles  than  any  we  have 
recorded,  having  raised  nineteen  dead  men  at 


}  once,  one  of  whom  bud  lain  ten  years  in  the 


When  Constnntiiis  returned,  and  found  bis  i 
chest  broken  open  atid  liis  money  gone, ' 
he  made  the  most  furious  outcries,  and  j 
shouted  aloud  to  his  grandfather,  “Give' 
me  back  my  gold.’’ 

“The  bishop,”  continues  Gregory,  “trou¬ 
bled  by  his  cliimor,  entered  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and,  with  elevated 
bands  and  extended  garments  began  to  pray. 


grave. 

Now,  the  saint  had  a  goat,  who  used  to  fetcli 
water  for  him.  This  usel'iil  animal  was  stolen 
and  eaten.  The  thief  was  apprehended,  hut, 
making  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  was  likely  to 
escape,  when,  lo  !  the  goat  bleated  aloud  inside. 
“  And  lo  the  increase  of  this  miracle,”  adds  his 
faithful  biographer,  “it  happened,  dial  at  the 
command,  nay,  rather  by  the  sentence  of  the 
saint,  all  the  posterity  of  this  man  were  marked 
with  the  heard  of  a  goal.” — Jocelyn's  Life  if  St 
Patrick.  Dublin,  IfeO'J,  p.  1G5.  On  another  occa- 
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Such  were  the  virtues  of  a  sixtli  century  worthy  men,  all  disciples  of  Benedict,  and 
bishop;  and  woe  to  those  who  dare  to  doubt,  three  of  them  his  successors  in  the  rule  of 
or,  even  in  the  most  questionable  circum-  his  own  monastery. 

stances,  to  wish  for  an  explanation  of  his  The  first  miracle  which  he  performed 
conduct.  Th»ir  doom  may  be  easily  anti-  was  the  reparation  of  the  sieve.  Immedi- 
cipaied  from  the  following  narrative: —  ately  afterwards,  to  avoid  the  praise  of  men, 
Fortunatus,  an  Urnbrain  bishop,  had  driven  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  for 
a  devil  out  of  a  possessed  person;  but  thej  three  years  in  a  small  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
cunning  fiend  waited  until  it  was  evening,!  rock.  Ilis  retreat  was  known  to  the  monk 
and  then,  assuming  a  human  form,  began  Ilomnmis  alone,  who  fed  him,  from  time  to 
to  go  about  the  town,  crying  with  a  lament-  lime,  with  a  little  bread  let  down  by  means 
able  voice,  “  Behold,  what  the  holy  Bishop  of  a  long  cord.  As  the  visits  of  Romanus 
Fortunatus  has  done  ;  he  has  turned  astran-j  were  irregular,  he  lied  a  bell  to  the  cord,  to 


ger  out  of  his  house.  I  go  about  seeking  apprise  Benedict  of  his  coming;  but  the 
for  a  resting-place,  and  I  can  find  none  in  all  j  devil,  one  day,  observing  it,  “  and  envying 
his  city.”  Now,  a  certain  man  was  sitting |  the  charity  of  the  one,  and  the  refreshment 
by  his  own  fireside  with  his  wife,  and  hisi  of  the  other,  Huns  a  stone  at  it,  and  broke 
little  son,  and  hearing  the  stranger's  la-  the  bell,”  p.  IBol.  Jartavit  lapidftii, 
mentations,  invited  him  to  sit  down  by  the  j  it  tiutinahubnn  f realty  Alter  he  became 
fire,  and  to  tell  what  the  bishoj)  had  done  J  an  abbot,  his  monks  determined  to  poison 
to  him.  But  while  they  were  talking,  thej  him,  being  grieved  by  the  strictness  of  his 
malignant  spirit  suddenly  entering  into  the  rule;  but  he  broke  the  vessel  in  which  the 
little  boy,  dashed  him  upon  the  embers,  and  poison  was  presented  to  him,  by  making  the 
the  child  immediately  expired,  p.lB4o.  Even  sign  of  the  cross  (p.  Rk>4);  and,  when  the 
the  obsetpiious  Peter,  in  the  Dialogue,  is  attempt  was  repeated  by  means  of  poisoned 
considerably  staggered  by  this  catastroj>he  :  bread,  he  made  a  crow  fly  away  with  it, 
but  being  assured  by  the  Pope  that  the  be-  p. 

reaved  father  well  deserved  his  punishment.  But  all  his  miracles,  (and  they  were  mani- 
for  trying  to  do  better  than  his  bishop,  “  ut  fold  and  most  whimsical,)  were  totally  ttn- 
ineliora  cpiam  episcopus  fecisse  videretur.”  able  to  subdue  either  the  guzzling,  thieving, 
Peter  assents,  with  an  “  ita  est,  ut  dicis,”  and  vagabond  habits  of  his  own  monks,  or 
“  It  is  just  as  you  say  ;”  and  Gregory  goes  the  inveterate  though  balfled  malignity  of 
on  with  his  edifying  narratives.  his  “  ancient  enemy.”  I 

The  far-famed  Benedict,  that  “  glorious  Certain  of  the  imuiks,  going  out  on  busi- 
patriarch  of  the  monastic  order,”  as  Alban  ness,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
Butler  calls  him,  died  about  the  middle  of  ing  a  carouse,  but,  when  they  returned, 
the  sixth  century,  or,  more  precisely,  in  the  Benedict  not  only  told  them  in  w  hat  woman's 


year  543.  Great  in  prophecy,  greater  in 
miracles,  greatest  for  the  rule  which  he 
eslablii-hctl,  he  is  compared  at  once  to  Moses 
and  Elisha ;  and  his  order, with  all  its  branch¬ 
es  and  alliliations,  is  reckoned  to  coinjirise 
thirty-seven  thousand  Houses.  Uis  miracles 
were  related  to  Pope  Gregory  by  four  eye¬ 
witnesses,  Constantine,  Valentinian,  Ilon- 
oratus,  and  Simplicius,  all  holy  and  trust- 

.‘sion,  St  Patrick  was  tcMiipted  to  conceal  certnin 
piecc.s  of  swine’s  flesh  to  eat  on  a  fast  <Jay.  He 
was  found  out  by  an  angel  who  had  e\es  hehind, 
as  well  as  before;  but.  tju  his  repenting,  another 
angel  came,  and  telling  him  to  put  the  ])i^•ces  in 
water,  thev  immediately  becatnc  fishes.  “  But,’’ 
continues  .locelyn,  ‘‘  many  of  the  Irish,  wrongful¬ 
ly  understanding  this  miracle,  are  wont  on  .St 
Patrick’s  day,  which  always  falls  in  the  lime  of 
Lent,  to  plunge  flesh-meats  into  water;  when 
plunged  in,  to  take  out;  when  taken  out,  to 
dress;  when  dressed,  to  eat ;  and  to  call  them. 
Fishes  of  St  Patrick” — {tb.  Swift's  Translations, 
pp  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  Jocelyn’s  Life 

of  the  Saint  is  of  doubtful  authority  now. 


house  they  had  been  feasting,  but  how  many 
cups  each  had  drank.  “  Niiiif/uid  tot  rali- 
CIS  non  bihistis  ?”  p.  lo(>’J.  Another  lime, 
one  Exhilaratus,  per.sounlly  known  to  Gre¬ 
gory  and  Peter,  having  been  ordered  to 
carry  two  flasks  of  wine  to  the  monastery, 
had  hidden  one  by  the  way.  Benedict 
received  the  wine  without  comment,  but 
advised  Exhilaratus,  as  he  was  going  away, 
to  look  in  the  vessel  which  he  had  stolen, 
befitre  he  drank  out  of  it.  Accordingly, 
when  he  opened  it,  out  crept  a  snake,  p. 
!3()()  Another  of  the  brotherhood  had 
hidden  in  his  breast  a  parcel  of  napkins, 
which  certain  nuns  sent  to  Benedict,  and,  of 
course,  said  nothing  about  them  ;  but  Be¬ 
nedict  sternly  upbraided  him  of  the  theft, 
and  forced  him  to  deliver  them  up,  p.  1307. 
One  more  instance  of  the  thoroughly  “  ec¬ 
clesiastical  miracles”  we  must  quote. 

'Phere  w'as  a  monk  whom  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  induce  to  be  present 
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at  prayers;  invariably,  as  soon  as  the  others] 
assembled  for  prayer,  out  he  went ;  and  | 
even  Benedict  himself  had  dealed  with  him 
in  vain.  At  last  the  cause  was  discovered. 
Benedict  “  saw  a  little  black  imp  puHinj:; 
him  out  by  the  end  of  his  jrarment.”  lie' 
asked  Pompeianus  and  Maurus  whether; 
they  also  did  not  see  the  imp,  but  they  an-! 
swered.  No.  After  two  days  spent  ini 
prayer,  Maurus,  however,  succeeded;  but  i 
Pompeianus  could  see  noihinn.  Tlie  dis¬ 
ease  beiii<T  discovered,  the  remedy  was  easy. 
On  the  very  ne.vt  occasion,  as  soon  as  the 
service  was  over,  St.  lieiiedict  provided 
himself  with  a  stick,  and  <»ave  the  oflfendinor 
mo.nk  a  severe  beating.  “  pro  rtrri- 

late  cordis  sui  tdr/nra  pcrnts.'iit ;  (jui  ci  il/o 
die  nil  prrsunsionis  ultcrius  a  rii^ro  jam  j 
pucrnlo  pertuUt^''  p.  1B57,  after  which  the] 
little  black  boy  never  troubled  him  again.  ! 
A  younger  monk  was  still  more  severely  | 
punished,  for,  going  to  visit  lus  parents  | 
without  waiting  hir  the  benediction  of  the 
abbot;  as  soon  as  he  reached  them  he  fell 
dead  at  their  feet.  Nay,  even  inanimate 
nature  revolted  against  a  crime  so  horrible, 
f»)r,  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the  grave, 
twice  did  the  earth  cast  him  out  of  her 
bosom;  and  it  was  not  until,  by  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Benedict,  a  consecrated  wafer  had 
been  laid  ujion  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  that 
the  sepulchre  consented  to  retain  it,  p. 
IBTI.  Now,  says  Pope  Gregory,  consider 
how  great  the  merits  of  this  saint  must  have 
been,  when  the  earth  cast  forth  the  body 
of  him  win)  had  not  the  fav«>r  of  Benedict. 
“  1  consider,”  replies  Peter,  “  ami  am 
stupid  with  astonishment.”  Amongst  the 
other  wonderful  works  of  Benedict,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  reckoned,  that  he  provoked  the 
devil  to  make  a  very  miserable  pun,  which 
any  one,  who  has  sufficient  curiosity,  may 
find  at  p.  BUil. 

But  even  the  glory  of  Benedict  pales  and 
dims  when  compared  with  the  nne.xampled 
and  unparalleled  exploits  ofDatius,  Bishop 
of  Milan.  This  holy  bishop,  journeying  to 
Couslanliu('[»le,  had  taken  shelter  Ibr  the 
night  in  a  haunted  house,  at  Corinth. 

“As  soon  as  the  man  of  God  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  ancient  enem\',  with  horrible  ontcri»*s 
and  tremendous  noises,  began  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  lions,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
braying  of  asse.s,  the  hi.<.«ing  of  serpents,  the 
grunting  of  sw’ine,  and  the  shrieking  ol‘  mice. 
Then  suddenly  Datius,  luvakened  by  the 
voices  of  so  many  beasts,  rose  up  vehemently 
enraged,  and  shouted  aloud  to  the  ancient  en¬ 
emy,  saying,  ‘  AVretched  creature,  fitly  hast 


thou  fared.  Tliou  art  he  who  once  saidst,  ‘1 
shall  set  my  throne  uj)on  the  North,  and  shall 
he  like  to  the  most  Iligh.’  So,  through  thy 
pride,  thou  hast  been  made  like  unto  the  pigs 
and  the  mice,  and  thou,  whowouldsi  liave  un¬ 
worthily  imitated  (lod,  now  most  worthily 
dost  imitate  tlie  beasts.’  Hearing  these  word.s, 
the  malignant  spirit  (if  I  may  so  .sj)eak) 
ni.rsuEi)  at  his  own  degradation.” — Pp.  13Sy, 
13S4. 

Such  is  the  general  purport*3of  this  dis¬ 
graceful  farrago  of  superstition.  One  or 
two  more  of  its  miracles  may  be  alluded  to, 
as  the  germs  of  more  popular  legends. 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Witches”  probably 
originated  in  the  story  of  a  great  midnight 
meeting  of  evil  spirits  in  a  deserted  heathen 
temple,  where  their  proceedings  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  a  benighted  Jew.  Each  gave  an 
account  of  the  evil  he  had  committed  to 
their  superior ;  and  there  was  great  re¬ 
joicing  amongst  them,  on  account  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bishop  Andrew’,  whose  peculiar  temp¬ 
tation,  and  its  result,  do  not  admit  of 
quotation.  In  the  end,  the  devils  dis¬ 
covered  the  Jew;  but,  luckily  for  himself, 
he  had  made  in  his  fright  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  so  they  were  constrained  to  let  him 
escape,  with  the  spiteful  exclamation, 
“  Phsaw !  here  is  an  empty  vessel,  but  it  is 
sealed  up  and  labelled!”  Va!  Va!  vas 
vacuum  ct  signatum  ! 

Here,  too,  at  p.  1444,  may  be  found  the 
foundation  of  the  far-famed  apparition  of 
”  Old  Booty,”  with  the  chase  of  the  gray 
man  by  the  black  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  witnessed  from  the  <leck  of  a  ship,  and 
their  final  plunge  into  the  crater  of  Strom- 
boli.  Over  that  same  sea,  into  that  same 
crater,  and,  in  like  manner,  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  w  as  'Pheodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
seen  to  be  hurried,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  by  Pope  Jolm,  and  the  Patri¬ 
cian,  Symmachus,  both  of  whom  he  had 
put  to  death.  Again,  at  p.  1448,  onedying 
man  sends  to  another  to  tell  him  to  make 
haste,  for  that  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry 
them  to  Sicily.  'Phis,  as  further  explained 
by  Gregory,  denoted  that  Etna  and  the 
other  Italian  volcanos  were  openings  into 
hell,  which  visibly  eidarged,  as  tbe  end  of 
the  world  grew  near  and  more  sinners  were 
ready  for  burning — to  the  confusion  of  the 
infidel,  and  for  the  correction  of  living 
Christians. 

He  introduces,  also,  several  descriptions 
of  the  economy  of  the  infernal  regions  de¬ 
rived  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
where,  amongst  other  strange  things,  he 
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tells  of  a  hr'ulgc,  uliich  may  possibly  have 
suffffcsted  the  wonderful  bridge  of  the  Ko- 
rail  to  his  sometime  contemporary  Ma¬ 
homet. 

It  is  as  strange  as  any  of  the  miracles  in 
the  Dialogues,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
stakes  her  authority  fir  the  whole  compila¬ 
tion,  nay,  in  her  accredited  formularies, 
affirms,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  that  she 
considers  them  inspired.  “  Multos,”  says 
the  Breviary,  in  the  Bth  lesson  for  the  12th 
of  March,  “  libros  confecit :  (pios  cum  dic- 
taret,  testatus  est  Petrus  Diaconns,  se  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  colnrnbaj  specie  in  ejus 
cajiite  sa'pe  vidisse.”  He  wrote  many 
hooks,  and,  while  he  was  dictating  liiem, 
Peter  the  Deacon  testifies,  that  he  has  seen 
the  Holy  (Jhost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
frequently  seated  on  his  head. 

'The  worship  of  relics  was  followed  by 
the  worship  of  images.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  relate  how  images  ami  pictures 
were  first  introduced  into  churches  :  how 
Kpiphanins  denounced  the  practice,  and  | 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  praised  it  to  the  skies  : 
how  soon  it  became  customary  to  worship 
them  :  how  a  Council  of  flTS  Bishops  at 
Constantinople,  calling  themselves  the 
Seventh  General  Council,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  as  grossly  idolatrous: 
how  another  Council  at  Nice,  claiming 
also  to  be  the  Seventh  General  Council, 
and  consisting  of  about  200  Bishops,  ut¬ 
tered  its  unanimous  anathema  on  all  who 
refused  to  worship  them :  how  a  third 
Council  at  Frankfort,  claiming  also  to  be 
General,  and  where  300  Bishops  from 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  including  the 
Papal  legates,  were  assembled,  unanimously 
despised  and  condemned  this  decision, 
“  omnimodis  adorationem  et  servitutem  re- 
nuentes,  contempserunt,  et  consentientes 
condemnaverunt {Acta  Conciliortim,  lorn, 
iv.,  904) — and  how  image-worship  was 
finally  re-established,  as  the  faith  of  the 
(’atholic  Church,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Nor  will  the  miracles,  by  which  it  was  in- 
tr«)duced,  detain  us  long.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  action  of  the  Seventh 
General  Council  held  at  Nice  in  1787,  and 
•  are  spread  over  upwards  of  fifty  folio  pages 
in  Ilarduin’s  edition  of  the  Councils. 
Probably  so  singular  a  collection  of  forged 
and  spurious  testimonies,  false  reasoning, 
superstition,  stupidity,  and  untruth,  is  not 
to  be  met  with  within  the  same  space  in 
any  work  written  by  Christian  men.  The 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Council,  and  of  the  intelligent  Charle- 
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magne,  were  but  too  well  merited.  We 
should  scorn  to  use  such  miracles,  even  in 
the  way  of  argument;  and  we  extract  but 
r)ne  to  justify  the  terms  we  have  employed. 
'Phere  once  lived  a  recluse  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  who  was  templed  by  the  demon  of 
impurity. 

“  This  evil  spirit  appeared  to  him  visibly, 
saying,  ‘  Swear  to  me,  that  you  will  tell  no  one 
what  I  am  about  to  sav  to  you;  and  1  shall 
a.=:sault  you  no  longer.’  And  the  (»ld  man 
swore,  ‘By  Him  who  dwells  on  hiirh,  I  shall 
tell  no  one  what  you  shall  say.’  Then  said 
llie  demon,  ‘Do  not  adore  ibis  image,  and  I 
shall  trouble  you  no  more.’  But  it  was  the 
image  of  our  holy  Lady  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  holdinti  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi  i.st.  The  re- 
clu.^e  said  to  the  demon,  ‘Let  me  reflect’  On 
the  morrow  he  sends  a  message  to  the  Abbot 
Theodore  of  ^^^lia  (Jerusalem),  who  then 
lodged  in  tl  e  anchorite  cloisters  of  Phari  (i»- 
t7i  Am' pa  .1 )  ;  ami  to  him,  wdien  he  came,  he 
related  the  whole.  But  the  Abbot  said  to 
the  recluse,  ‘Father,  have  you  been  so  delu¬ 
ded  a.s  to  give  your  oath  to  an  evil  spirit  ?  Ii 
is  well  that  you  have  toM  me.  Far  better 
would  it  he  for  you  to  go  to  every  broihel  in 
the  city,  than  to  refu.se  to  wor.-hip  our  Lord 
and  (lod  Jesus  Christ  with  his  mother  in  the 
image!  Then  the  Abbot,  having  coml'orted 
and  strengthened  him  by  much  advice,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  <lwelling.  Speedily  the 
demon  appeared  tigain,  and  said  to  the  n- 
cluse,  ‘How  is  this,  you  wicked  old  fellow? 
rc  tn,  KiiK-dyrrc  ■  Did  j  ou  not  swcar  to  nje,  tha; 
you  should  tell  no  one?  and  how  have  you 
toKl  every  thing  to  him  who  came  to  yo»i  ?  I 
tell  you,  you  wickeil  old  man,  that  you  shall 
hiive  to  ariswer  to  your  perjury  on  the  «lay  of 
judgment.’  Tlie  recluse  answered  him,  stiy- 
ing,  ‘  What  I  have  sworn.  I  have  sw’orn ;  and 
I  know’  that  1  have  perjured  myself;  but  I 
have  perjured  myself  lor  my  Lord  and  Crea¬ 
tor  :  thee  1  do  not  listen  to.’  ” — Acta  Concili- 
omtn,  tom.  iv.  p.  207. 

The  Fathers  ascribe  the  “  spiritual  mead¬ 
ow',”  which  Duj)in  speaks  of  as  a  farrago  of 
lies,  and  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  to 
Sophronius,  thongh  it  was  written  by  John 
Mcscus;  and  on  the  faith  of  it,  the  2(i0 
Bishops  ainl  upw-ards  of  100  monks,  there 
in  General  Council  assembled,  unanimously 
agree,  that  it  is  right  to  commit  perjury,  if 
the  keeping  of  an  oalit  tend  to  prejudice 
the  venerable  im.tges.  In  like  manner  from 
a  forgery,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
they  tell  how  an  image  of  onr  Saviour  was 
pierced  by  a  Jew’  with  a  spear,  and  poured 
forth  l)lo(»d  and  water,  which  wrought  mi¬ 
racles  innumerable  :  and  so  forth. 

Passing  over  the  miracles  of  Malachi  of 
Ireland,  who,  according  to  St.  Bernard 
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(  Opera ^  p.  19Q9),  “  partook  no  more  of  the 
barharousness  of  his  country,  than  a  fish 
does  of  tlie  salt  of  tlie  sea  and  passing 
over  the  greater  miracles  of  St.  Bernard 
himself,  which,  with  a  policy  worthy  of 
Ambrose,  he  refused  either  to  affirm  or  de¬ 
ny,  (for  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
orclinary  staple,)  we  shall  conclude  with 
two  or  three  miracles  from  the  Breviary  it¬ 
self,  which,  having  passed  the  severe  ordeal 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Riles,  may  be 
supposed  not  only  umjuestionable,  but  com¬ 
manding  utdimited  assent.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  said,  that  of  old  the  guilty  could  walk 
unharmed  over  red-hot  ploughshares. 

'J'he  first  is  of  ancient  date  ;  for  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  second  century.  St.  Eusta- 
chius,  says  the  Breviary,  in  its  lessons  for 
September  iiOlh,  held  a  military  command 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan.  “  While  he 
was  chasing  a  stag  of  extraordinary  bigness, 
suddenly  he  saw  between  the  horns  of  the 
beast  at  bay  a  stately  and  resplendent  image 
of  Christ  the  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross  : 
an<l,  being  invited  by  His  voice  to  the  chase 
of  life  everlasling,”  he,  with  his  family,  be¬ 
came  Christians.  Butler  thinks  these 
events  look  place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  historical  foundation  for  any  of 
the  facts  recorded,  and  that  the  whole  isl 
pure  invention.  Indeed  Butler  judiciously 
omits  the  miracle. 

St.  Raymond  of  Panafort  was  a  saint  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  sixth  lesson 
for  January  ‘23d,  it  is  related  of  him  in  the 
Breviary,  “  He  perfi>rmcd  many  miracles; 
amongst  which  this  is  the  most  illustrious, 
that  beitjg  about  to  return  from  Majorca  to 
Barcelona,  he  laid  his  cloak  on  tlie  sea,  and 
having  passed  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  six  hours,  he  entered  his  monastery, 
though  the  doors  were  shut.”  'Phis  “  skim¬ 
mer  of  the  seas”  seems  to  have  anticipated 
to  a  nicety  the  spee<l  of  the  modern  rail¬ 
ways;  but  Alban  Butler  gravely  clenches 
the  story  by  assuring  us,  that  “  a  chapel 
and  a  lower,  built  on  the  place  where  he 
landed,  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  this 
miracle  to  posterity.”  This  is  the  faith  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  hour;  for  the 

*  Jerome  is  even  less  compliinontary  to  the 
Scots,  lie  .say.s,  that  they  had  wives  atul  chil¬ 
dren  in  common,  and  that  he  iiad  seen  them  witii 
his  own  eyes  {ipst  udolcsccntulus  ridcrim)  eatiii" 
hiiinan  flesh  ;  nay,  that  they  prel'erred  it  to  bacon, 
beef,  and  mutton,  and  were  accustomed,  as  the 
gole  delicacies  of  their  banquets,  ‘‘  nates  pastorum^ 
et  feininarum  p-ipiUas  ubscindcrc — IIieron  vmi, 

Opera^  tom.  ii  p.  50. 


Breviary,  lying  on  our  table,  was  published 
at  Mechlin  in  1S43. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium  is,  however,  the 
great  wonder-worker  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Hearing  a  crucifix  ask  him  to  repair 
a  church,  he  privately  took  a  horse-load  of 
cloth  belonging  to  his  father,  and  sold  it 
to  help  him  in  his  good  work.  He  was 
often  seen  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  .some¬ 
times  higher  than  a  man’s  head  ;  and  at  last, 
after  an.  extraordinary  vision  of  a  crucified 
sera|)h,  which  he  witne.ssed  ftom  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  his  body  was  found,  when  he 
came  down,  to  have  received  the  impression 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  “  The  heads 
of  the  nails,”  says  Butler,  “  were  round 
and  black.  'Phe  points  were  long,  and  ap¬ 
peared  beyond  the  skin  on  the  other  side, 
and  were  turned  back,  as  if  they  had  been 
clenched  with  a  hammer.  'Phere  was  also 
on  his  right  side  a  red  wound,  as  if  made  by 
the  piercing  of  a  lance ;  and  this  often 
threw  out  blood,  which  stained  the  tunic 
and  drawers  of  the  saint.”  This  last  im¬ 
posture  is  favored  willi  a  day  for  itself,  the 
17th  of  September;  under  uhich  date  it 
will  be  found  related  at  great  length  in  the 
Breviary. 

Let  us  come  nearer  our  own  times,  and 
try  a  saint  who  lived,  and  died,  and  was 
canonized,  in  the  I7th  century.  “The 
first  (lower  of  South  American  sanctity,” 
says  the  Breviary,  August  30,  “  was  the 
V^irgin  Rose  of  Lima.  She  obtained  this 
name,  because,  when  an  infant,  her  face 
was  miraculously  changed  into  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rose;  but  to  this  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  afterwards  added  a  surname, 
ordering  her  thenceforward  to  be  called  Rose 
of  St.  Mary.”  After  many  mortifications, 
and  struggles  with  wicked  spirits,  she  was 
most  highly  favored ;  for,  “  familiar,”  says 
the  Breviary,  “  with  the  guardian  angel, 
with  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mother  t>f  God,  in  cc'nsecjucnce  of  their 
continual  appearances,  she  merited  to  hear 
these  words  Irom  Christ  himsell*,  “  Rose  of 
my  heart,  be  thou  my  bride!”  ’ 

There  is  something  so  shockinor  and  olas- 

O 

phemous  in  such  mixtures  of  superstition, 
insane  exaltation,  fraud,  and  falsehood,  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  did  wrong  in  even  quoting 
them  ;  and  we  most  gladly  close. 

The  “  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Anglo-Roman  party,  have 
now  reached  the  fourteenth  number.  What 
weight  they  add  to  the  argument  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  miracles,  may  be  judged  of  from 
I  the  following  sentence. — (No.  iv.  p.  8.) 
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‘‘Wlielhcr  St.  Gundleus  led  this  very  life, 
and  wrought  these  very  iniraeles,  1  do  not 
know:  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  saints 
whom  the  Cluircli  so  accounts  ;  and  I  believe, 
that  though  this  account  of  him  cannot  be 
proved,  it  is  a  symbol  of  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  was,  a  picture  of  his  saintliness,  and 
a  specimen  of  his  power.” 

In  this  brief  review  of  Eccdesiastical 
Miracles,  we  bave  confined  ourselves  close- 1 
ly  to  the  historical  argument  alone,  not 
seeking  to  erdist  the  prejudices  of  the  rea¬ 
der,  l)y  piettiring  the  gross  corruption  and 
idolatry  which,  by  tliein  intro<luced  and 
supported,  burst  like  a  deluge  over  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and,  every  where  re¬ 
jecting  and  shutting  out  the  true  sjiirit  of 
the  word  of  (iod,  caught  with  a  clinging  , 
embrace  the  very  abominations  of  the  IIea-| 
then.  Deliberately  rejecting  the  lying  le¬ 
gends,  which  she  has  used,  but  never  j)ub- 1 
licly  sanctioned,  and  the  conllicting  relics,  1 
whose  claims  she  has  never  determined, ! 
and  the  discovered  frauds,  which  she  has 
never  branded,  we  have  drawn  our  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church,  Ambr<ise,  Augustine,  Je¬ 
rome,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from 
those  miracles,  which,  in  her  Directory 
for  the  daily  worship  of  her  clergy,  she 
solemnly  avouches  as  true,  before  God  and 
man  and  angels.  Yet  here  are  to  be  fimnd 
the  letter  of  Gregory  to  Satan,  and  the 
Fauns  and  Centaur  of  Jerome,  and  Gania- 


the  noble,  tbe  intellectual,,  the  brave,  the 
honest,  and  the  illustrious,  no  voice  of  pity 
has  been  ever  heard  for  the  masses  who 
were  grovelling  in  ignorance  before  bones, 
and  rags,  and  garbage,  which  heathens 
would  have  turned  from  in  scorn  ;  no  voice 
of  power  has  ever  sounded  for  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  Lord,  so  shameful  I  v  tram¬ 
pled  upon  and  betrayed.  'The  Apostle  of 
God  warns  the  Church  of  an  aposiacy, 
“  whose  coining  in  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  ol  un¬ 
righteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
I  they  might  be  saved  ;  and  for  this  cause 
i  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie.”  When  we  are 
told  of  “  a  new  dispensation”  coming  in 
with  power  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders, 
borrowing  from  that  masterpiece  of  Satan’s 
working — the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of 
the  heathen,  holding  doctrines  of  demons, 
forbiddiiur  to  marry,  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats,  giving  up  to  strong  delusions, 
some  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  others  be¬ 
lieving  the  lie — can  we  doubt  that  the 
projihecy  has  been  fulfilled  ? 

I  lying  wonders  introduced  or  fi)llowed 

the  Reformation ;  no  Protestant  has  ever 
■  fallen  prostrate  before  image,  chip,  or  rag, 

:  or  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  to  dead  men, 
'  and  dead  woman,  once  sinful  creatures  like 
!  himself.  We  beseech  our  Roman  Catholic 


liel  with  his  red  and  white  roses  and  his  j 
gold  and  silver  baskets,  and  Augustine’s  I 
curly-headed  negro  boys,  and  his  conflicting  ! 
ailirmations,  and  Pope  Gregory’s  fox  and  I 
caterpillars  and  devils  blushing  and  throw-, 
ing  stones  at  a  bell,  and  the  saint  that  | 
sailed  on  the  sea  in  his  cloak  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  “stigmata” 
of  St.  Francis,  and  Rose  of  Lima — that 


fellow-countrymen,  in  no  vainglorious  spirit, 
but  with  all  afTection  and  earnestness,  to 
consider  these  thing.s  seriously  and  calmly; 
for  on  their  Church  or  on  ours,  the  apostolic 
denunciation  must  inevitably  fall.  Help¬ 
lessly  entangled  by  tbe  fatal  dogma  of  in¬ 
fallibility,  in  the  meshes  she  has  twined  for 
herself,  the  Papal  Church  can  never  aban¬ 
don  or  retract  the  most  suicidal  falsehoods. 


first  flower  of  South  American  sanctity,  j  But  to  her  adherents  individually,  truth  and 
Incredible  as  it  may  .seem,  it  would  be  folly  !  reason  and  inspiration  may  still  appeal ;  and, 
to  deny,  that  many  in  the  Church  of  Rome  [  to  such  as  li.sten,  there  may  be  escape  from 
receive  and  believe  them  all,  and  have  be-  the  strong  delusions  and  lying  wonders, 
lieved  and  received  such  by  the  myriad  tor  which  have  hitherto  blinded  and  seduced 
upwards  of  140!)  years.  Can  they  believe  them.  Yet  so  potent  are  their  spells,  so  fa- 
also  in  that  foul  traflicking  in  relics,  from  tal  their  influence,  that  the  struorgles  of  the 
which  their  Church  draws  such  enor-  boldest  mind  within  the  pale  seem  but  the 
mous  profits?  Can  they  receive  the  twen- j  helpless  flutterings  of  the  bird  fascinated 
ty-two  holy  coats,  or  the  thirteen  holy  nails,  ]  by  the  gaze  of  tlie  serpent.  Is  there  not 
or  the  ship  loads  of  the  self-multiplying 
cross,  or  the  feather  from  Gabriel’s  wing, 
or  any  one  convent’s  or  monastery’s  cata¬ 
logue  roll  of  relics?  Amongst  the  many 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics  who  have 
passed  on  into  eternity,  amongst  the  learned. 


something  fearful  in  the  thought  of  the  state- 
ly  temple,  the  georgeous  ceremonial,  the 
thrilling  music,  I  he  j)rostrate  crowds,  the 
blind  devotion,  the  prayers,  the  miracles, 
the  dignified  and  princely  bishop  presiding, 
a  Chrysostom,  perhaps,  or  a  Borromeo, 
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when  we  know  that  all  this  ;roo(lIy  show  in 
the  Cluirch  of  the  living  God  is  gathered 
round  a  filing  of  iron,  a  splinter  of  wood,  it 
may  he  the  bone  of  a  brute,  or,  at  best,  the 
skeleton  of  a  dead  man  ? 

It  must  be  e/ident,  even  from  this  curso¬ 
ry  glance,  that  no  art  of  man  can  bridge 
over  the  gulf,  which  separates  the  miracles 
of  the  Church  from  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  Jesus  went  al)«)nt  doing  good. 
He  forgave  sins,  healed  diseases,  fed  multi¬ 
tudes,  cast  out  devils,  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  and  restored  the  dead  alive  to  their 
sorrowing  relatives  on  the  moment,  without 
one  failure,  by  a  word  speaking.  Nature 
bowed  to  his  voice,  and  acknowledged  the 
bidding  of  her  God;  and  bv  works,  such: 
as  never  man  did,  he  enforced  words  such 
as  never  man  spoke.  Nothing  mean,  capri¬ 
cious,  or  ludicrous,  disturbs  the  majestic 
and  godlike  consistency  of  his  life,  his 
character,  his  doctrines,  and  his  deeds. 
Like  in  nature  were  the  miracles  of  his 
Apostles. 

With  government  and  priesthood  and 
people  arrayed  to  put  them  down,  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands,  seeing  them 
with  hostile  eyes,  left  all  the  world  holds] 
most  dear,  to  testify  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  how  firmly  they  believed  in  them.  From 
the  multitudes  who  crowded  to  behold,  there 
went  fi)rth  friends  and  enemies,  martyrs, 
traitors,  and  apostates;  but  in  that  loud 
hubbub  of  voices,  not  one  rises  in  denial. 
Had  there  been  fraud,  a  single  apostate 
(and  there  were  many)  would  have  betrayed 
it.  Was  it  magic,  tlien,  and  the  power  of 
demons  ?  When  we  can  believe  that  the 
gospel,  devised  in  the  councils  of  the  God- 
liead,  and  announced  by  the  wonders  of  om¬ 
nipotence,  was  the  work  of  wicked  men,  or 
of  wicked  angels,  then  shall  we  believe  that 
they  made  the  sun  and  the  stars  also,  and 
flung  them  aloft  into  the  heavens. 

Let  any  impartial  man  turn  from  the  lives 
of  Hilarion  and  Anlonv,  written  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  and  experienced 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  to  the  Gospels  of 
the  fisherman  and  publican  of  Galilee;  and 
if  he  still  doubts  that  the  one  is  of  earth, 
and  the  other  of  heaven,  we  despair  of  con¬ 
vincing  him. 


From  the  .AUicntvum. 

ART  IN  THF.  STUDIOS  OF  GERMANY. 

.Munich,  Oct. 

I  MUST  now  give  you  a  “  notion  ”  or  two 
of  Art  in  the  studios.  After  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  less  exclusive  modes  of  life 
in  Germany,  as  compared  with  England, 
where  we — holding  stoutly  that  “  every 
man’s  house  is  his  castle  ” — are  wont  to 
barricade  the  said  castle,  to  garrison  and 
jealously  watch  against  intrusion, — making 
allowance,  I  say,  for  this  habit  of  ours,  and 
our  more  domestic  style  of  life,  one  cannot 
help  comparing,  unfavorably  to  ourselves, 
the  readiness  and  liberality  of  the  Munich 
artists  in  opening  their  studios,  not  only  to 
the  travelling  stranger  but  to  the  resident 
public,  with  the  exclusiveness  generally 
adopted  by  onr  artists  at  home.  The  Ger¬ 
man  custom  has  given  me — in  addition  to 
my  introduction  to  some  of  them — much 
opportunity  for  seeing  many  interesting 
works,  and  enjoying  many  pleasant  conver¬ 
sations.  I  will  now  take  you  into  the  studio 
of  W'ilhrfm  Katilharh ,  because  it  is  there  I 
went  most  frequently,  ami  because  ho  is 
considered  by  many,  who  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  modern  Art,  as  the  greatest  living 
artist — the  man  of  the  highest  genius  which 
Art  in  this  generation  can  boast  of, — and 
because  he  has  now’ in  his  atelier  the  works 
by  which,  in  a  great  measure,  he  will  be 
known  and  judged,  at  least  for  a  longtime. 

When  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Scliuorr, 
Hess,  ♦JCc.,  are  cla.‘<sed  together  as  the 
members  of  the  Munuh  School^  it  is  done 
either  by  tlu)se  who  know  nothing  about 
these  difl'erent  masters,  or,  for  convenience 
of  phrase,  to  signify  that  these  artists  are 
I  living,  or  did  once  live,  in  Munich,  and  not 
to  intimate  that  they  follow  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Art,  or  jiroduce  w'orks  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  either  in  thought,  manner,  or 
execution. 

Cornelius  ditTers  as  much  from  Schnorr 
as  Schnorr  does  from  Kaulbach,  and  these 
are  as  distinct  in  all  the  attributes  of  artists 
as  were  perhaps,  I  may  say,  Raphael  and 
Rubens,  or  any  other  two  you  please  to 
name.  Whatever  question  there  may  be 
as  to  who  are  the  component  paits  of  the 
“  Munich  School,”  one  thing  is  certain — 
Kaulbach,  at  present,  stands  apart  from 
them  all.  W  hether  he  will  found  a  school 
or  not — what  his  influence  may  be  destined 
to  bring  out,  and  it  is  now  great  and  is 
growiirg  daily — are  (juestions  which  I  need 
not  speculate  on.  Cornelius  was  his  mas- 
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ter,  it  is  true,  and  he  glories  in  acknow-  composed  of  the  high  priest  and  liis  family; 
lodging  it,  and  pointing  to  him  as  the  father  he  will  not  live  to  see  the  city  of  his  God 
of  modern  Art  iu  Germany.  But,  like  ev-  destroyed  and  Ilis  temple  desecrated  ;  he 


ery  other  great  genius,  Kaulhach  could  not 
remain  the  disciple  of  a  school,  expressing  1 
himself  in  a  manner  adopted  by  another  for  j 
his  own  modes  of  thouglit  and  feeling,  but 
is  and  has  ever  been  original — original  in  j 
thought  as  in  the  expression  of  thought.  | 
Ilis  qualities  as  an  artist  are  different  from  ■ 
those  of  every  other  both  in  nature  and  ex- 1 
tent.  His  versatility  is,  perhaps,  greater  | 
than  that  of  any  living  artist.  Those  who  j 
have  seen  his  ‘  Battle  of  the  Huns,’  the  ; 

‘  Studies  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,’  and  the  ‘  II-  j 
lustrations  of  the  Rinche  Luchs,’  will  not, ; 

I  think,  however  otherwise  they  may  esti-  | 
mate  him,  be  inclined  to  dispute  this.  But 
I  am  keeping  you  too  long  out  of  the 
“  workshoj),”  which  is  near  the  “  English 
Garden,”  and  built  for  him  by  the  King. 

I  got  to  it  through  the  garden,  in  spite,  of 
being  threatened  by  the  big  dog  (who  will 
be  probably  immortalized  in  his  work); 
passing  through  the  company  of  peacocks 
which  strut  around,  nor  permitting  myself 
to  be  baffled  in  my  purpose  by  the  amorous 
coquetting  of  the  families  of  doves,  nor 
warned  off  by  the  wise-looking  owls  that 
guarded  the  portals,  I  reached  the  door, ! 
and  then  gazed  on  the  ‘  Destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem.’  Alas !  you  will  not  have  the  | 
chance  of  seeing  the  engraving  of  this  i 
work  (which  Mery  is  doing)  for  five  years,! 
so  unless  you  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  j 
Munich,  (and  it  is  worth  it,)  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  my  report.  It  is  an  oil  paint- 1 
ing — the  first  large  painting  of  this  kind  j 
which  he  has  done  in  oils;  ihe  size  is  very  j 
great — I  have  lost  the  dimensions,  but  I  ! 
think  it  is  about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  [1]  j 
I  knew  the  cartoon  when  it  had  just  been  | 
finished,  three  years  ago;  it  was  the  samel 
size  as  the  picture,  and  nearly  as  much  la-| 
bor  had  been  spent  over  it  as  most  artists  ! 
would  have  bestowed  on  the  picture  it.‘jelf.  | 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  magnificent  picture  in  j 
black  and  white.  You  can  imagine,  there¬ 
fore,  my  anxiety  to  see  the  picture.  The 
time  chosen  by  the  artist  is  the  entrance  of| 
the  Roman  soldiers,  led  by  Titus  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  they  are  entering  on  the  right,  iti 
the  middle  foreground,  over  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  palaces  ;  the  burning  city  is 
behind  and  around  them  ;  the  terrified  and 
routed  inhabitants  are  hurrying  on  in  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  flames  and  the  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke.  In  the  foreground  are 
three  principal  groups.  The  centre  is 


will  sacrifice  himself  with  his  family,  who 
fall  by  his  side  at  his  feet,  and  the  priest 
has  already  fallen  on  his  sword.  This  is  a 
powerful  group  ;  it  is  painted  with  great 
force — it  contains  in  itself  a  fatal  history. 
On  the  right  is  a  beautiful  group.  It  is  a 
Christian  family  leaving  the  doomed  city; 
the  mother  with  her  babes  pressed  to  her 
bosom  are  riding  forth  ;  the  elder  children 
are  singing  a  Christian  hymn;  their  coun¬ 
tenances  are  filled  with  faith  and  heavenly 
love;  over  them  hover  llie  guardian  angels 
with  the  Christian  emblems.  The  exquisite 
expression  of  faith  and  love  and  hope,  of 
purity  and  beauty  under  the  influence  of 
I  deep  and  fervent  religion,  makes  this  a 
,  masterpiece  which  would  alone  secure  the 
i  immortality  of  the  artist.  'I'hey  go  forth 
to  seek  another  asylum,  for  their  religion  is 
I  independent  of  city,  temple,  priest;  their 
J  city  is  their  own  pure  faith,  their  temple 
j  the  human  heart  itself,  their  only  priest 
,  everlasting  and  omnipresent,  the  Saviour  of 
1  the  world.  And  what  a  contrast  is  Despair 
!  rushing  forth  on  the  other  side  pursued  by 
the  Furies  !  What  utter  undying  despair 
is  in  that  countenance!  In  the  centre  of 
the  middle  groutid  is  a  group  of  noble  la¬ 
dies,  shrinking  helplessly  in  horror  from  the 
brutal  advances  of  the  soldiers.  Near 
them,  and  unlieeding  the  din  of  battle, 
some  women  are  sitting,  their  dead,  livid 
children  are  in  their  hands,  and  there  too  is 
the  knife.  Truth  (which  Kaulbach  is  al¬ 
ways  strong  enough  to  meet),  demanded 
the  admission  of  this  scene,  but  it  is  not 
too  prominently  introduced.  The  dreadful 
fact  has  its  effect  without  the  detail  being 
obtruded.  In  the  clouds,  over  the  scene  of 
human  woe,  are  the  four  prophets — grandly 
conceived  ;  below  them,  and  hanging  over 
the  city  with  the  scourges,  are  tlie  angels 
of  wrath.  This  is  a  very  inadeejuate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sublime  picture  ;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  either  further  detail  or  criticism. 
The  faults  which  are  alleged  against  this 
picture  are,  that  there  are  too  many  episodes, 
too  many  separated  ideas  and  separate 
groups,  too  much  machinery  employed  to 
j  tell  the  story  ;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  sev¬ 
eral  pictures  in  one.  But  the  picture  is 
now  seen  to  disadvantage  on  the  narrowed 
limits  of  a  studio,  and  the  attention  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  more  drawn  to  the  beauty  of  the 
distinct  groups  than  to  the  general  effect. 

The  next  picture  in  this  studio,  which 
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will  probably  awaken  attention,  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  six  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  bespoken  for  Berlin  ;  it  is  the  ‘  Fall  ol 
the  Tower  of  Babel.’  This  work  is  not 
open  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  ur<;ed  against  the 
earlier  composition.  It  is  simple  in  com¬ 
position  and  grand  in  simplicity.  This 
picture  is  to  be  painted  in  fresco — probably 
ihe  new  fresco  of  which  the  artists  of  Mu¬ 
nich  are  so  sanguine :  its  advantages  are, 
that  it  will  not  require  that  mapping  out  of 
a  part  of  the  figure  to  be  painted  in  a  cer-l 
tain  time  while  the  wall  is  wet ;  it  admits! 
of  being  altered  and  re-touched,  before  it 
receives  a  final  glazing,  which  is  to  make 
it  hard  as  a  wall,  and  last  forever.  The 
secret  is  not  as  yet  divulged  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  said  to  have  succeeded  completely 
in  a  trial  to  which  it  has  for  two  years  been 
subjected.  The  new  Pinacothek  is  to  have 
one  of  its  exterior  sides  painted  with  this 
new  fresco.  Kaulbach  has  the  commission. 
The  subject  is  the  history  of  Art  in  Ger¬ 
many  :  the  length  will  be  about  300  feet. 

I  now  pass  from  the  sublime — not  to  the 
ridiculous,  but  to  a  work  which  is  most 
strongly  marked  with  a  true  feeling  for  the 
ridiculous.  I  allude  to  the  artist’s  series  ol 
illustrations  to  ‘  Reynard  the  Fox,’  a  few 
more  of  which  he  has  yet  to  complete  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  jiublished.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  they  could  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  hand  as  the  other  works 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  Kaulbach  has  j 
displayed  here  an  exquisite  appreciation  oi ; 
low  cunning,  worldly  pride,  selfishness,  and  ; 
other  mean  passions,  and  expressed  them  ' 
with  truth,  power,  and  spirit,  by  means  of  j 
the  forms  and  character  of  animals.  The 
poem,  as  you  know,  has  found  a  mother 
country  in  every  land,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
known  which  first  gave  it  birth,  or  the  exact 
time  when  it  was  born,  being  really  an  ex¬ 
position  of  human  character,  which  is  the 
same  every  where  and  in  every  age.  Kaul¬ 
bach  has  grasped  each  idea,  expounded  the 
meaning  of  every  incident,  which  he  has 
stamped  with  such  a  marvellous  perception 
of  worldly  wisdom — so  exposed  hypocrisy, 
and  laughed  at  stolid  duped  ignorance,  su¬ 
perstition,  and  at  presuiuption  in  all  its 
forms  of  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  and  states- 
craft — he  has  so  commented  on  the  social 
vices,  follies,  and  weaknesses,  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  forms  they  take  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  al¬ 
legorical  poem,  by  the  different  individuah 
in  the  beast’s  family,  that  he  who  runs  ma} 


read,  and  he  who  laughs  may  grow  wiser. 
Satire,  irony,  huiiK-r,  and  wit,  which  spare 
neither  follies  nor  vices,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  the  engines  which  this  universal 
artist  has  used  for  illustrating  this  poem  of 
all  nations.  His  allusions,  clear  and  point¬ 
ed,  have  not  been  heard  of,  1  fancy,  without 
some  expostulation  from  the  wincing  (but, 
in  Bavaria,  the  powerful)  objects  of  his  re¬ 
mark.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  this  work 
is  known  in  Fngland,  it  will  have  that  place 

I  assitrned  to  it  which  the  few  who  have  seen 
I  .  ••  •  • 

I  specimens  of  it  already  universally  award 

to  it — it  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the 
masterpiece  of  a  master-mind.  'Fhe  draw¬ 
ings  are  beautifully  etched  by  Kahn,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  talented  engravers  in 
Germany,  (a  young  man  yet,)  by  name 
!  Schleich. 

From  thc-LonJuii  CiuartiTly  Review. 

I  WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
j  GEORGE  HI. 

i  Memoirs  of  the  llei^n  of  Kin^  George  III. 
j  liy  Horace  Walpole,  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  ^Valpole,  ilarl  of  Orjord.  Now 
frst  published  from  the  original  MSS. 
Kdited  with  Notes  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Mar- 
chant,  Bart.  4vols.  8vo.  London,  1845. 

These  Memoirs  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
George  III.  will  add  certainly  not  more, 
and  we  think  less,  to  the  reputation  of 
Horace  Walpole  or  to  English  history  than 
those  of  the  last  ten  years  of  George  II. 
They  have  the  same  occasional  merit  and 
the  same  general  and  pervading  faults.  They 
contain  many  traces  of  his  peculiar  wit,  and 
frequent  touches  of  his  graphic  style — a  few, 
and  but  a  few  new  facts  and  lights  scattered 
through  a  very  intricate  mass  of  political 
intrigues — with  an  overbalancing  propor¬ 
tion  of  prejudice,  partiality,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion, and  inconsistency — trivial  and  variable, 
but  always  rancorous,  resentments — and  a 
general  and  constitutional  proclivity  to  slan¬ 
der  and  calumny.  These,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  essential  characteristics  of 
his  admired  Letters ;  but  the  gossip  and 
scandal,  which  in  a  familiar  letter  are  not 
merely  tolerated,  but,  as  it  were,  expected 
md  welcomed,  are  grievous  offences  against 
mod  taste  as  well  as  giKid  faith  when  it  is 
ittempted  to  array  them  in  the  grave  and 
responsible  character  of  history.  Many, 
otlurwise  tolerably  strict  moralists,  will  not 
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scruple  to  enliven  a  conversalion  or  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  circumstances  whicli  the 
loosest  conscience  would  not  venture  to  re¬ 
peat  in  judicial  evidence.  So  it  is  that  al¬ 
though  many,  most  indeed,  of  the  objection¬ 
able  topics  of  his  two  sets  of  Memoirs,  ha<l 
been  already  produced  in  his  ‘  Letters,’ 

‘  Reminiscences,’  and  ‘  Waljioliana,’  they 
have  not  there  created  the  same  disgust  or 
indignation,  and,  we  will  add,  tedium  and 
nausea,  which  they  do  in  their  inspissated 
form  ;  and  there  can  be  lu)  doubt  that  Wal¬ 
pole’s  literary  as  well  as  moral  character 
would  have  stood  higher  if  these  more 
solemn  chronicles  of  libel  and  maligiiitv 
had  never  been  published. 

We  considered  it  our  duty  totrace,  in  our 
account  of  the  first  set  of  Memoirs,  the 
real  motive  of  Walpole’s  personal  animosity 
to  the  leading  political  men  of  the  period  ; 
and  again  in  our  recent  review  of  the  second 
Uvraison  of  the  ‘Letters  to  Mann,’  the  j 
same  task  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  strange 
blunder  of  the  editor  of  that  publication, 
who  was  so  blind  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  seem 
to  question  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  even 
while  he  or  she*  reproduced  the  very  docu¬ 
ments  under  Walpole’s  own  hand  which 
establish  the  proof  of  corrupt  jobbing  and 
mercenary  slander  against  him  even  more 
flagrantly  than  we  had  originally  stated  it. 

If  the  peculiar  temper  and  personal  bias 
of  the  writer  were  important  ingredients  in 
our  consideration  of  the  earlier  Memoirs, 
they  are  much  more  so  in  the  present  work, 
which  comes  closer  to  our  own  time,  and 
deals  with  persons  and  events  better  known 
and,  on  many  accounts,  more  interesting. 
Referring,  therefore,  to  onr  former  Num¬ 
bers,  and  particularly  to  that  for  October, 
1844,  for  the  extraordinary  details  of  the 
influences  under  which  Walpole  acted  and 
wrote,  during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
first  ‘  Memoirs,’  we  shall  here  repeat  so 
much  of  the  general  facts  as  may  refresh 
our  reader’s  memory,  and  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  produce  some  remarkable  elucida- 

*  It  seems  to  he  generally  understood  that  the 
‘Advertisement  ’  we  allude  to  was  not  in  faet  writ¬ 
ten  hy  the  Editor^  hut  sujjplied  to  him  hy  Miss 
Berry,  whose  amiable  partiality'  (if  the  paper  was 
indeed  hers)  must  have  obscured  either  her  me¬ 
mory  on  her  judgment  as  to  the  real  and  indispu¬ 
table  facts  of  the  caie.  The  writer  (whoever  that 
was)  forgot  or  did  not  observe  that  the  facts  whi'-h 
IVa  Ipole  himself  confessed  for  a  narrow  and  tem¬ 
porary  object,  were  irrefragable  evidence  for  the 
larger  and  more  permanent  purpose  to  which  we 
have  applied  them  with  a  force  that  we  venture  to 
assert  deties  rational  contradiction. 
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tions  and  confirmations  of  our  opinions  af¬ 
forded  by  the  work  that  we  are  about  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Walpole’s 
wit,  various  and  abundant  as  it  was,  had 
always  an  ill-natured,  selfish,  and  cynical 
turn  ;  and  utider  any  circumstances  we 
might  have  expected  that  Memoirs  from  his 
pen  would  have  been  tinged  by  the  same 
greedy  appetite  for  scandal  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  propensity  to  satire  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  letters;  but  it  re¬ 
quired  additional  and  deeper  influences  to 
chain  this  lively  and  mercurial  spirit  to  the 
daily  labor  of  a  chronicler,  and  to  evolve  a 
disregard  of  truth,  a  perversity  of  judgment, 
and  a  rancour  of  feeling  so  intense,  so 
gloomy,  and  we  must  add  so  dull,  as  these 
Memoirs  exhibit.  These  influences  were 
principally  two — one  pecuniary  and  acci¬ 
dental,  and  the  other  physical  and  constitu¬ 
tional.  Walpole’s  sole  income  arose  out  of 
no  less  than  Jive  sinecure  places  or  shares 
of  places  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Robert — 
amounting,  he  admits,  when  he  first  receiv¬ 
ed  them,  to  about  oOOO/.  a-year.  They  af¬ 
terwards  more  than  doubled  in  value ;  but 
we  at  present  take  Walpole’s  own  earliest 
estimate.  Of  this  sum  nearly  one-half  was 
derived  from  a  rider,  as  it  was  called,  of 
1400/.  on  the  patent  oflice  of  CoUcetor  of 
fhe  Customs,  of  which  his  elder  brother 
Lvlward  was  the  patentee,  receiving  only 
about  490/.  a-year  of  the  present  prolTls, 

I  but  having  the  reversit)!)  of  the  whole  l^00/. 

I  if  he  should  survive  Horace.  It  would  be 
useless  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
why  Sir  Robert  made  this  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  oflice;  but  the  result 
was  that  Horace  was  thereby  placed,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  in  the  ‘precarious’  and 
very  unpleasant  piisition  of  having  .so  large 
a  proportion  of  his  income  dependent  on  the 
life  of  a  brother  ten  years  older  than  him¬ 
self.  But  there  was  also  another  more  pow- 
erlul  though  less  prominent  interest  of  the 
same  nature  constantly  at  work.  Walpole, 
besides  this  precarious  sinecuie  of  1400/. 
a-year,  had  another  oflice  wiiich  grew  up, 
under  a  cloak  of  almo.st  menial  humility,  to 
an  enormous  income.  He  was  Usher  of 
the  Exchequer — ; 

“and  the  duties  of  my  oflice  are  to  shut  the 
gates  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  furnish  paper, 
pens,  ink,  wax,  pencils,  tape,  penknives,  scis- 
.sors,  parchment,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
articles,  to  the  Treasury,  Exchequer,  &c.” — 
Appendix  to  Letters  to  Mann,  1S44,  vol.  iv.  p. 
330. 
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This  office  was  performed  by  deputy,  and  ’  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  the  whole 
produced  a  clear  profit,  as  stated  in  1780  truth  could  be  discovered  we  should  find 
by  the  Commissioners  of  accounts,  of  4*200/.  tliat  «// his  animosities  were,  in  someway 
— though  Walpole  himself  had  made  a  re-  or  other,  connected  with  his  great  pecu- 
turn  of  only  1800/.,  and  it  was  to  defend  |  niary  stake,  or  perhaps  now  and  then  with 
this  erroneous  return  of  his  emoluments  j  some  collateral  interests  of  the  same  kind, 
that  he  drew  up  the  statement  which  has  Nothing  but  some  sucli  all-pervading  infa- 
led  to  elucidations  of  his  literary  character  '  tuation  could  have  blinded  the  keen  sight 
which  its  author  never  thought  of.  j  and  blunted  the  nice  taste  of  such  a  man 

Walpole  says  these  profits  were  made  on  I  to  the  mass  of  inconsistency,  contradiction, 
th€i  articles  supplied  by  him,  and  that  the  j  and,  in  fact,  nonsense  u  Inch  his  Memoirs 
time  of  payment  of  his  bills  and  of  course!  present,  and  which  on  any  other  hypothesis 
some  previous  inspection  of  them  j  must  we  suppose  appear  to  every  observant 

i  reader,  as  it  does  to  us,  quite  inexiilicable  ; 
‘depends  on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  -^ut  may  say  as  Pope  did  of  another 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Ireasiiry;  and  yt'b  ;  noble  and  eccentric  wit — the  Duke  of  M’har- 

though  a  mere  tratltsrnun  m  that  respect,  1  ;  _ 

believe  no  man  will  ever  accuse  me  of  having  i 

paid  court  to  any  b  irst  Lord  of  the  Ireasurj.  ^  qq/jg  clue,  once  fouml,  unravels  all  tlie  rest ; 
lb.  331.  q'lie  prospect  clears,  and  //'a//yo/c  stands  contest.’ 

We  not  only  accuse,  but  shall  convict  him,  If  it  be  said  that  his  animosity  against  the 
on  his  own  evidence,  of  having  paid  obse- !  public  men  of  his  long  day  is  too  universal 
quit.us  court  to  every  First  Lord  in  succes- :  to  bo  attributed  to  a  single  motive,  it  may 
sion  ;  he  was  in  a  constant  fever  of  uneasy  j  be  answered  that  in  the  corrujit  and  factious 
dependence  on  what  he  peevishly  calls  ‘  the  J  times  of  which  he  w  rote  there  were  so  many 
First  Lord’s  good  will  and  pleasure,’  and  in  changes  of  administration  that — following 
a  restless  anxiety  about  the  examination  and  |  up,  as  we  shall  see  he  did,  on  every  change, 
discharge  of  these  accounts,  which,  it  ap- j  this  the  fir.st  and  most  important  object  of  his 
pears  from  his  correspondence  with  his  !  whole  life — there  was  perhaps  no  minister  or 
deputy  (  Work's^  vol.  ii.  p.  38i),  were  some-  ministry  from  whom  he  did  not  receive  the 
times  chargeable  with  gross  abuse,  and  al-  '  atfront  of  a  refusal.  How  many  attempts  of 
ways  liable  to  question.  this  sort  he  may  have  made  we  know  not — 

Such  precariousness  and  annoyances  at-  certainly  n(>i  less  than  halt  a  dozen  :  but  it 
tached  to  so  large  a  portion  of  his  income  '  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  have  been  able 
would  have  been  a  source  of  reasonable  lo  trace  so  many.  Such  intrigues,  especi- 
uneasiness  to  any  man,  and  would  have  jus-  jally  w  hen  they  fail,  and  still  more  when  the 
tified  efforts  to  obtain  a  more  secuie  jiosi- j  offended  postulant  takes  refuge  in  patriot- 
tion.  The  attempts  he  made  we  do  not  i/sm,  are  generally  carefully  concealed  by 
blame  in  themselves;  but  we  blame,  with  j  both  parties — by  the  jobber  for  his  own  sake 
some  mixture  of  pity,  ihe  species  of  mono- 1 — by  the  minister  from  motives  of  personal 
mania  under  which  Walpole,  w  hile  pursuing  honor,  official  duty,  or  political  expediency, 
this  natural,  but  certainly  interested  object,  'Old  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  said,  we  think 
W'as  eternally  protesting  that  ‘  disinterested- 1  l)y  Horace  himself,  to  have  declared  that 
ness  was  the  passion  of  his  life’ — that  he  j  no  one  but  a  minister  could  fully  know  the 
despised  place  and  profit,  and  that  it  was  j  turpitude  of  the  human  heart;  and  accord- 
his  pride  and  glory  to  soar  above  all  such  lingly,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases  of  persons 
selfish  influences.  We  are  satisfied  that  blinded  by  personal  vanity  or  resentment, 
Walpole’s  anxiety  about  his  offices,  com-  we  have  had  scanty  revelations  of  this  sort — 
billing  with  the  coiistitution.il  peculiari-  and  we  should  never  have  known  any  ihing 
ties  of  his  temper,  became  the  primum  of  the  secret  motives  of  W  alpole’s  malignity 
mobile  of  all  his  misanthropical  feelings,  but  for  that  apology  for  his  conduct  wliich, 
and  led  him  especially  tocalumniate  by  every  with  entirely  other  objects  and  a  very  dif- 
indirect  means,  under  every  false  pretence,  ferent  aim,  he  drew  up  in  179*2,  and  which 
but  with  inveterate  and  indefatigable  malig-  Mr.  Berry,  not,  we  are  satisfied,  seeing  their 
nity,  every  body  whom  he  knew  or  fancied  real  meaning  or  full  extent,  had  the  indis- 
to  liave  interfered  with  his  incessant  endea-  cretion — for  historical  truth  a  fortunate  in- 
vors  to  place  his  income  on  a  more  perma-  discretion — to  publish  in  the  great  quarto 
nent  footing.  This  was  clearly  the  first  and  edition  of  W' alpole’s  works,  and  which  somc- 
the  chief  motive  of  both  sets  of  Memoirs ;  1  body  had,  as  we  have  said,  the  still  greater 
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blindness  of  republishing,  the  other  day,  as 
if,  instead  of  being  the  yiece  de  conviction^ 
it  had  been  an  honorable  excuse.  ]n  that 
paper  we  found  an  account  of  his  strange 
maiKi'uvres  with  Mr.  Pelham,  and  were 
thence  led  to  the  details  of  his  enormous 
sinecure  income,  and  the  influence  which 
Iiis  expectations  and  his  disappointments 
with  respect  to  them  had  on  his  conduct 
and  on  his  writings.  In  tlic  Memoirs  now 
before  us  this  influence  appears  in  additional 
and  growing  force,  and  indeed  so  mingles 
itself  with  every  page  that  not  only  are  we 
bound  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth  to  ex¬ 
pose  it,  but  we  really  do  not  think  we  could 
give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  work  than 
by  following  this  clue.  But  in  order  to 
present  a  full  view  of  the  case,  we  must 
mention  (very  shortly)  his  first  attempts 
with  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  which  were  more  fully  detailed  in 
our  article  on  the  first  Memoirs. 

In  17ol,  at  the  outset  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  political  life,  his  first  thought  was  to 
procure  the  addition  of  his  own  life  to  that 
of  his  brother  in  the  Customs'  place  ;  and 
be  reckoned  confidently  on  the  Pelhams — 
old  friends  of  his  father  who  were  then  in  ! 
power,  and  of  whom  he  himself  was  a  zeal- 1 
ous  supporter — to  make  this  change.  The  ^ 
ministers,  though  willing  to  oblige  him, 
were  either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  grant  an 
additional  life  in  so  great  a  place  ;  but  they 
offered  to  substitute  Horace  for  Edward,  if 
the  latter  would  consent.  This  Horace  pro¬ 
tests  he  most  indignantly  rejected;  audit 
may  be  true,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
Edw  ard  w’as  not  of  a  disposition  to  sacrifice 
gratuitously  his  present  third  of  the  place, 
and  the  whole  reversion. 

Immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  nego¬ 
tiation,  Horace,  who  had  been  up  to  that 
moment  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  Pel¬ 
ham  Ministry,  turned  short  round — and 
commenced  those  false  ami  scandalous  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  George  H. — 
in  which,  while  tiot  merely  concealing,  but 
directly  disclaiming,  any  personal  motive, 
and  assuming 

*  a  patriot’s  all-atoning  name,’  ^ 

he  libels,  with  the  most  inveterate  rancor, 
every  body  whom  we  know,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  whom  we  believe,  to  have  had  a  share 
in  his  disappointment. 

On  Mr.  Pelham’s  death,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  became  Minister,  and  we  find 
that  in  1755  there  was  some  kind  of  nego¬ 


tiation  through  Mr.  Fox  for  obtaining  from 
the  Duke  a  grant  of  the  Customs'  place  for 
H.  Walpole’s  life:  that  too  failed — reject- 
^ed,  says  Walpole,  ‘  because  he  would  accept 
no  favor  from  that  Duke,’ — which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  untrue;  for  we  find  that  when  New¬ 
castle,  after  a  short  interregnum,  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Treasury  in  1758,  Waljiole 
made  two  attempts,  both  very  corrupt,  to 
sell  this  place  to  the  Duke  or  his  nominee.* 
This  also  fails;  and  yet  Walpole  has  the — 
may  we  not  say — effrontery  to  declare  in 
his  first  Memoirs  that  ‘  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  never  gave  him  the  most  distant 
cause  for  dissatisfaction.’ — (ii.  335.) 

[  Here  open  the  new  Memoirs,  of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  remarkable  char¬ 
acteristics  will  be  best  developed  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  explain  Walpi  le’s  statement 
of  the  motives  of  other  men  by  what  we 
know  or  have  good  reason  to  suspect  of  his 
'  own. 

!  The  most  prominent  feature  that  strikes 
I  us  at  the  outset,  and  all  through  the  work, 
j  is  the  large  and  very  unfavorable  share  of 
Walpole’s  notice  engrossed  by  Lord  Bute. 
From  the  first  pages  of  the  first  volunte,  to 
the  very  closing  lines  of  the  last,  Lord 
Bute  is  the  object  of  the  most  indefatiga¬ 
ble  malevolence.  Every  body  is  ill-treated  ; 
most  others,  however,  are  dealt  w'ith  as  their 
names  happen  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative;  but  Lord  Bute,  under  the  invid¬ 
ious  title  of  ‘  The  Favorite,'  and  with  all 
the  odious  imputations  and  insinuations  at¬ 
tached  to  that  name,  is  introduced  on  every 
occasion — those  even  in  which  he  could  by 
no  possibility  have  had  any  concern — and 
with,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  most 
flagrant  falsehood.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member  that  we  expected  something  ofthis 
kind,  but  our  worst  expectations  are  ex¬ 
ceeded.  In  our  review’  of  the  last  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Letters  to  Mann,  we  extracted 
two  passages  from  Walpole’s  autobiographi¬ 
cal  ‘  Notes'  one  dated  I8th  August,  17GG, 
stating  that  he  then  ‘  began  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  HI.,’  which,  we  added, 
w'cre  about  to  be  published;  the  second, 
we  said,  ‘  looked  trivial,  but  might  turn  out 
to  be  important,’  viz.  : — 

‘  1761 — 16lh  July,  wrote  the  Gurhind,”  a 
poem  on  the  King,  and  sent  it  to  Lady  Bute, 
but  not  in  my  owm  hand,  nor  w'ilh  my  name; 
nor  did  ever  own  it.’ — Letters  to  Mamu\o\.  iv. 
p.  349. 

*  See  Walpole’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.’36G;  and 
Quarterly  llcview,  vol.  xivii.  p.  199. 
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and  then  we  went  on  to  say, — 

‘  Wc  know  nothing  of  tins  piece,  and  should 
be  glad  if  it  were  recovereil.  If,  as  may  be 
presumed,  it  was  a  panegyric,  it  would  afford  | 
a  curious  contrast  with  Walpole’s  subsequent 
rancor  against  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute. —  ' 
^Ve  really  have  a  curiosity  to  compare  the  ' 
Memoirs  of  George  III.  in  17CG  [of  which  we! 
then  knew  no  more  tlian  the  name]  with  the  i 

Garland”  of  1761.’ — Quart.  litv.,  vol.  l.x.\iv.  { 
p.  415.  j 

! 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover 
the  ‘  Garland  — being,  as  W’alpole  tells  us, 
anonymous,  the  copy  sent  to  Lady  Bute 
was  probably  lost  or  destroyed  with  the 
mass  of  fulsome  trash  with  which  no  doubt 
flatterers  of  less  note,  but  not  meaner  or  j 
greedier  than  Walpole,  overwhelmed  the 
‘  Favorite.’  But  as  W'alpole  took  the  | 
trouble  of  recording  the  composition,  w-e  i 
dare  say  he  also  took  care  to  preserve  the  : 
original,  w'hich  is  probably  amongst  his  pa-  j 
pers.  Walpole,  it  will  be  observed,  states 
that  he  had  sent  it  anonymously ^  meaning 
to  imply  that  his  flattery,  since  it  was  anon¬ 
ymous,  must  have  been  disinterested — a 
gross  non  spffuitur — for  the  temporary  veil 
might  be  lifted  whenever  any  merit  w'as  to 
be  claimed.  It  was  probably,  like  all  Wal- 


gratulations  on  an  auspicious  union  which 
he  so  soon  after  describes  as  the  dark  in¬ 
trigue  of  an  unprincipled  If  a  ‘  jun¬ 

to’  be  unprincipled,  what  shall  we  say  of 
him  who  applauds  its  intrigues?  If  a  ‘  Fa¬ 
vorite’  be  so  odious,  what  shall  we  say  of 
one  who  descends  to  court  him  by  such 
skulking  flattery  as  we  have  seen;  and, 
still  more  monstrous,  boasts  not  only  of  his 
general  high-mindedness  towards  all  minis¬ 
ters,  but  that  he  ‘  had  never  bowed  to  the 
plenitude  of  Lord  Bute’s  power  V  (3//m. 
ii.  5.)  It  is  true;  he  had  not  bowed — he 
had  crawled. 

At  length,  how’ever,  we  arrive  at  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  this  virulent  animosity. — 
We  know  from  Walpole  himself  ( TFi/rArs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370)  that  very  soon  after  the 
King’s  accession  he  attempted  some  cajole- 
ties  of  his  Majesty  and  Lord  Bute  on  ‘  their 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  their 
countenance  of  genius;’  while  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs,  under  (he  same  date  he  sneers  at  the 
would-be  ‘  Augustus,*  who  stupidly  falls 
1  asleep  over  the  objects  of  art  put  before  him 
by  an  ignorant,  tasteless,  and  illiterate  J/^cr- 
I  cenas  *  (vol.  i.  p.  18). 

Let  us  now  look  for  some  explanation  of 
this  duplicity — this  fulsome  flattery  ex¬ 


pole’s  rhymes,  so  bad  as  to  be  wholly  dis- j  changed  for  virulent  abuse.  Having  no  in- 
regarded,  and  was  therefore ‘nctvr  oirwcr/;’  if;  formation  but  the  scanty  traces  which  ^Val- 
it  should  be  brought  to  light,  we  have  little  i  pole  inadvertently  supplies,  we  cannot  say 
doubt  that  it  will  corroborate  all  our  suspi- 1  whether,  on  Lord  Bute’s  accession  as  first 
cions.  j  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Walpole  made  any 

But  we  have  evidence  enough  of  Wal- 1  overtures  to  him  to  obtain  an  arrangement 
pole’s  time-serving  duplicity,  without  the  j  of  his  offices;  but  we  do  know  that  Wal- 
actual  verses.  They  were  written,  the  pole  again  addressed  an  adulatory  letter  to 
*  Notes*  say,  on  the  IGth  July,  1701.  On  Lord  Bute  on  his  Majesty’s  and  his  Lord- 
the  8th  July,  the  King  declared  in  Council  ship’s  patronage  of  the  arts,  quite  inconsist- 
his  intention  to  marry  ;  it  is  clear  then  that  ent  with  the  contemporaneous  tone  of  the 
the  ‘Garland’  transmitted  to  Lady  Bute  Memoirs  {Works,  ii.  378);  and  we  find 
was  a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  intended  j  soon  after  a  short  dry  note  (which  seems  to 
marriage,  written,  we  see,  with  all  a  cour-  j  imply  a  previous  correspondence  on  the 
tier’s  haste,  and  with,  we  dare  say,  all  a  subject),  requesting  Lord  Bute  to  order  the 


courtier’s  adulation.  But  in  the  Memoirs,  \  payment  of  his  office  bills,  which  had  been. 


w’e  find  under  the  same  date  a  sneering  and  it  seems,  for  some  months  delayed.  We 
sarcastic  account  of  the  intended  marriage,  shall  see  hereafter  that  Walpole  attributed 
in  which  it  is  represented  as  the  device  of  a  this  delay  to  Fox’s  enmity.  It  is,  however, 

^  junto  * — the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord  clear  from  the  style  of  his  note,  that  there 
lJute — to  perpetuate  their  power  over  the  w.as  a  coolness  with  Lord  Bute  also  on  this 
King; — and  this being  alarmed  at  point;  but  be  that  as  it  may — Lord  Bute, 
some  symptoms,  of  the  King’s  aversion  to  just  before  he  resigned  the  Treasury,  com- 
the  match  thus  forced  upon  him,  employ  a  mitted  an  oftence  which  Walpole  never  for- 
tool  to  watch  and  interrupt  11  is  Majesty’s  got  nor  forgave, 
conversations;  and  who  do  fiur  readers 

think  this  tool  was?  No  other  than  Lady  i  Xhe  place  in  the  Custom  house  held  bymy 
Bute — Lady  Bute,  the  very  person  whom  brother  [Sir  Edw'ard],  but  the  far  greater  share 
Walpole  had  chosen  as  the  most  decorous  of  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my 
and  acceptable  channel  of  his  poetical  con-  father  for  my  brother’s  life,  was  also  granted 
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in  reversion  to  Jenkinson  *  I  was,  I  confess, 
much  provoked  at  this  grant,  and  took  occasion 
of  fomenting  the  ill-humor  against  the  Fa¬ 
vorite,  who  thus  excluded  me  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  the  continuance  oj  that 
nlace  to  myself  in  case  of  my  brothers  death.'' 
^Mtm.  i.265. 

He  then  affects  to  care  little  about  it,  and 
repeats  a  story,  the  falsehood  of  which  he 
elsewhere  reveals,  of  his  having  twice  re¬ 
fused  it ;  and  then  adds  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  ‘  great  civility  ’  wdth  Lord  Bute, 
and  that  his  resentment  towards  him  ‘  kept 
no  deep  root.’  Alas !  we  have  evidence 
that  it  rankled  through  the  whole  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  long  life.  He  proceeds  ; — 

‘  And  1  can  with  the  utmost  truth  say  that  as 
1  afterwards,  though  never  connected  with  him, 
was  on  many  occasions  friendly  to  that  great 
Favorite,  so  no  word  in  these  Memoirs  to  his 
prejudice  has  been  dictated  by  a  vindictive 
apirii.’ — ib.  266. 

And  then,  to  show  the  absence  of  all  vin¬ 
dictive  spirit,  he  proceeds  in  the  very  same 
page  to  expatiate  on  the  ‘  infinite  ?7/he  had 
occasioned  to  his  country  ;’  ‘  the  meanness 
of  his  ability,  and  the  poorness  of  his  spirit, 
which  place  him  below  resentment;'  and 
concludes  with  saying  that  this  *  pusillani¬ 
mous  Favorite  purchased'  a  scandalous 
peace,  {lb.  267.)  Is  this  not  insanity  ? 
Could  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  persuade 
himself  that  his  resentment  ‘  kept  no  deep 
root,’  when  he  in  the  very  same  page  re¬ 
corded  this  gross  abuse  and  these  unfound¬ 
ed  libels  on  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
living  on  civil,  and  even  friendly  terms? 
But  it  was  not  in  the  first  burst  of  his  mono- 
maniacal  fury  merely  that  he  recorded  this 
bitter  imputation — he  did  so  to  the  very 
last — and  during  the  whole  four  volumes 
insists  and  persists  that  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Bute  in  1763  pretended ;'  that 
he  still  continued  the  Favorite — a  character 
in  that  case  the  more  odious,  because  it 
would  have  been  really  criminal ;  that  he 
governed  the  King  in  private  in  opposition 
to  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  was  the 
real  cause  of  every  thing  that  Walpole,  in 
his  insane  spirit  of  faction,  chooses  to  think 
a  misfortune  or  a  crime.  We  care  nothing 
about  Lord  Bute  any  more  than  we  do 
about  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Orford — in 
truth  much  less — but  we  care  a  great  deal 
about  truth  and  justice,  and  we  will  not,  as 
far  as  our  exposure  may  reach,  permit  the 

*  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Bute. —  Walpole. 


[April, 

mean  and  dirty  spite  of  a  disappointed  job¬ 
ber  to  sully  the  fountains  of  history. 

But  after  we  had  labored  with  indigna- 

^  o 

lion  through  these  accumulated  and  pro¬ 
tracted  falsehoods — now  known  and  admit¬ 
ted  by  every  candid  and  well-informed  per¬ 
son  to  be  so — of  the  post-njicial,  unconsti 
tutional  and  criminal  influence  of  Lord 
Bute — the  mainspring  and  chief  topic  of 
these  Memoirs — we  were  astonished  to  find 
in  the  last  volume  a  note  of  Walpole’s,  in 
w  hich  he  overthrows  by  a  stroke  of  his  ow’ii 
pen  the  whole  edifice  lie  had  been  so  many 
years  building,  and  leads  us  to  the  very  just 
but  here  surprising  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  all  that  he  has 
said  on  the  chief  and  predominant  topic  of 
his  four  volumes. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Burke  published 
his  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents 
of  the  great  merit  of  w  hich  we  know'  (ex¬ 
cept  the  pamjihlet  itself)  no  greater  proof 
than  Walpole’s  long,  peevish,  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  criticism  of  it.  Its  faults  in  Wal- 
pt)le’s  eyes  were  manifold  ;  it  took,  in  sjiite 
of  Burke’s  party  feelings,  a  higher  view  of 
political  duties  than  Walpole  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  spoke  generous  .sentiments  w'hich 
he  never  could  feel — but  his  chief  objec¬ 
tions  are  tw  o — first,  it  was  ‘  calculated  for  no 
one  end  ’  but  to  exalt  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
Lord  Rockingham  was  first  minister  when 
Walpole  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  offered 
political  place,  and  teas  refused  a  job; — 
but  secondly — 

‘  The  most  absurd  part  of  all  was  Burke’s  dis¬ 
charging  Lord  Bute  of  all  present  influence, 
[1770] — a  iact  not  only  improbable,  but  it  w'aa 
extremely  unwise  in  a  political  light,  for  the 
book  thus  removed  from  the  people's  attention 
an  odious  and  ostensible  object.' — iv.  133. 

And  after  thus  admitting  that  Lord  Bute's 
continued  and  secret  influence  was  only  a 
probability  (and  the  reasons  w'ith  which  he 
supports  this  probability  are  absolute  non¬ 
sense),  and  confessing  that  the  real  object 
was  to  keep  up  an  odious  and  ostensible  im- 
‘putation  before  the  eyes  of  \\\e  people — af¬ 
ter,  we  say,  these  admissions,  he  goes  on 
treating  w'ith  the  most  .solemn  malignity 
Lord  Bute  (who  during  a  great  part  of  the 
interval  had  been  residing  abroad,  and  had 
no  more  concern  w  ith  the  administration  at 
home  than  w'ith  the  court  at  Versailles)  as 
the  still  predominant  ‘  Favorite,’  and  actual 
dispenser  of  all  favors  and  adviser  of  all 
measures ; — but  then  comes  the  note  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which,  to  use 
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a  homely  metaplior,  kicks  down  the  pail  he 
had  been  so  long  and  assiduously  filling: — 

‘I  have  changed  my  opinion,  I  confess,  va¬ 
rious  times,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bute’s  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  King.’ 

Of  which  various  changes  of  opinion,  be  it 
observed,  these  veracious  Memoirs  afford 
no  trace  ;  all  is  one  black  assumption  of  a 
despotic  and  disgracefuiyV/poW/isw— though 
he  goes  on  further  to  confess — 

‘  that  even  before  his  accession  the  King  was 
weary  both  of  his  mother  and  her  favorite,  and 
wanted  to,  and  dUl,  shake  off  much  of  that  in¬ 
fluence.  After  Lord  But^s  resignation,  his 
credit  declined  stilt  moreJ* 

And  then,  in  a  rambling,  contradictory, 
and  almost  unintelligible  style,  he  proceeds 
to  state  other  pros  and  cons,  concluding — 
if,  indeed,  any  thing  that  he  ever  produced 
in  the  way  of  reasoning  can  be  called  a 
conclusion — with  an  acquittal  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  substitution  of  another  ‘  rdious  and 
ostensible’  victim — Mr.  Jenkinson — 


never  from  the  first  moment  believed  in  this 
pretended  influence,  as — in  addition  to  the 
hint  above  quoted,  that  ‘  the  King  even  be¬ 
fore  his  accession  was  weary  of  the  “  Fa¬ 
vorite  ”  ’ — we  find  Horace,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign,  and  before  he  had  thought  of 
the  ‘  Memoirs,’  writing  on  the  28th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1703,  to  Mr.  Conway,  whom  he 
neither  w’ould  nor  could  deceive  : — 

‘  Indeed  I  think  Mr.  Fox’s  power  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  Lord  Bute  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  remove  him  than  he  did  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  may  even  feel  the  ert'ects  of  the 
weight  he  had  made  over  to  him,  for  it  is  already 
obvious  that  Ijord  Hide's  leree  is  not  the  present 
path  to  fortune.  Permanence  is  not  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  these  times — a  distressful  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  votaries  of  a  court.’ — Letters,  iv. 
255. 

We  may  seem  to  have  gone  into  more 
detail  on  this  point  than  is  necessary — for 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  testimony  is  on 
every  account  of  the  highest  value,  must 
be  admitted  to  have  settled  the  question. 
In  his  liLstorical  sketch  of  Lord  North,  he 
says — 


‘  If  I  have  accounted  rightly  for  so  great  a 
mystery,  as  whether  Lord  Bute  had  an  ascen¬ 
dant  or  not  from  the  time  of  his  ceasing  to  be 
openly  prime  minister — [meaning  that  his  final 
opinion  was  that  no  such  influence  existed] — 

I  might  be  asked,  who  then  had  real  influence 
with  the  King — for  his  subsequent  ministers 
indubitably  had  not  ? — I  should  answer  read¬ 
ily,  Jenkinson.’ — iv.  134. 

Jenkinson? — Oh  yes!  Mr.  Jenkinson  had 
(»btained  ‘  the  reversion  of  the  place  in  the 
Customs,  thus  excluding  me  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  continuance  of  that  place  to 
myself'  And  Mr.  Jenkinson  therefore  was 
to  replace  Lord  Bute  as  a  scarecrow  of  fac¬ 
tion.  But  when  at  length,  after  so  much 
deliberation  and  so  many  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  Walpole  professes  to  have  arrived  { 
at  this  conclusion  (which  we  all  know  ali¬ 
unde  to  be  the  true  one),  that  Lord  Bute’s 
interference  and  influence  ceased  bondjide 
on  his  public  resignation,  does  he  make 
any  amends,  or  enileavor  in  any  other  way 
than  by  this  confused  and  ambiguous  note 
of  1770  to  retract  his  error  ?  Not  at  all ; 
he  still  persists  in  gratifying  his  posthumous 
vengeance  for  his  own  grievance  by  be¬ 
queathing  to  posterity  a  series  of  imputa¬ 
tions  against  Lord  Bute  and  the  King, 
which  he  knew,  even  before  he  had  written 
one  line  of  them,  to  be  false  ;  for  to  crown 
all  this,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Walpole 


‘  It  is  no  doubt  a  commonly  received  notion, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  article  of  belief  among 
the  popular  party,  that  Lord  Bute  continued 
the  King’s  secret  adviser  after  the  termination 
of  his  short  administration  ;  but  this  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  King  never  had  any 
kind  of  communication  with  him,  directly  or 
indirectly ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  him  but  once, 
and  the  history  of  that  occurrence  suddenly 
puts  the  greater  part  of  the  stories  to  flight 
which  are  current  upon  this  subject.  .  .  . 

The  assertion  that  the  common  reports  are 
utterly  void  of  all  foundation,  and  that  no 
communication  whatever  of  any  kind  or  upon 
any  matter,  public  or  private,  ever  took  place 
between  the  parties,  we  make  upon  the  most 
positive  information,  proceeding  directly  both 
from  George  III.  and  from  Lord  Bute.’ — 
Brougham's  Historical  Sketches,  Knight’s 
edition,  pp.  61,  62. 

We,  however,  think  it  right  to  retain,  as 
against  Walpole,  the  more  equivocal  evi¬ 
dence  that  his  own  volumes  afford.* 

*  Before  we  close  the  chapter  of  Lord  Bute  we 
must  notice  a  serious  error  into  which  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Editor  has  fallen.  Walpole  says  in 
his  text,  that  ‘  In  his  first  council  the  King 
named  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Bute,  of  the  cabinet;’  on  which  the  Editor  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  Tliis  nomination  was  severely  criticised 
in  the  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  treated  by 
Mr.  Adolphus  as  a  simple  nomination  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  is  defended  as  such  on  the  ground 
that'the  Groom  of  the  Stole  has  always  been  con- 
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In  1762  Mr.  Fox  undertook  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  Lord 
Bute  :  he  had  been  an  early  friend  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s,  yet  there  are  few  characters  worse 
treated  in  both  sets  of  the  Memoirs.  Of 
the  cause  of  this  enmity  (which  seems  to 
have  been  concealed  with  studious  hypoc¬ 
risy  during  Fox’s  life)  we  find  some  by  no 
means  complete,  yet  very  characteristic 
traces  in  another  of  those  indiscreet  apolo¬ 
gies  by  which  Walpole — with  the  usual  ill- 
luck  of  an  over-cunning  man  telling  an 
untrue  story — in  tinkering  one  hole  seldom 
fails  to  make  a  worse  : — 

‘I  had  soon  after  my  appearance  in  the 
world  lived  in  much  intimacy’^  w'ilh  F ox,  and  i 
had  warmly  espoused  his  side  when  pcrsecu- 1 
ted  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond, ; 
and  had  happened  to  confer  some  other  little  ! 
favors  upon  him.  I  had  carefully  avoided  re-  j 
ceiving  the  smallest  or  the  greatest  from  him.’ 
— vol.  i.  p.  211. 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  those  *  greatest ! 
favors'  were  which  at  that  early  period  Fox 
could  have  granted  and  Walpole  so  ‘  care- 
fully  avoided^  when  we  see  that  he  had 
been  soliciting  ‘  great  favors’  from  one 
whom  he  hated  still  more  than  Fox — Mr. 
Pelham.  He  proceeds,  however : — 

‘As  Fox’s  character  opened  more  to  the 
world  I  declined  any  connection  with  him  in 
politics,  though  determining  never  to  have  a 
quarrel  with  him,  as  1  well  knew  his  vindictive 
nature.  When  he  united  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  [in  1755],  he  had  ottered — in  truth 
slightly  enough — to  procure  the  reversion  of  a 
considerable  place  which  I  hold  only  for  my 
brother's  life  to  be  confirmed  for  my  own,  pro¬ 
stituted  a  Privj  Councillor.  Tliis  is  a  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  empty  honor  of  the  council  could 
be  grudged  by  no  one  to  a  great  officer  of  the 
household — the  real  grievance  was  his  admission 
into  the  cabinet.’ — i.  8.  Now,  we  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Adolphus  is  right,  and  that  tlie  miscon¬ 
ception  is  on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  Walpole’s 
mention  of  the  ‘  cabinet  ’  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
for  ‘  council,'  as  the  Editor  might  have  surmised 
from  seeing  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  named 
with  Lord  Bute,  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  not  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  also 
equally  well  known  that  the  cabinet  is  not  named 
by  the  King  in  council ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  in¬ 
disputable  that  Lord  Bute  was  not  of  the  cabinet 
till  some  months  later,  when  he  became  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  State. 

♦  So  greaf  a  political  intimacy  that  Walpole 
was  one  of  two  or  three  confidential  friends  whom 
Fox  consulted  as  to  his  accepting  the  seals  of  Sec¬ 
retary  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1754  — Mahon, 
iv.  56. 
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vided  I  would  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  I  answered  with  much 
scorn,  “  1  will  not  accept  that  reversion  from 
the  Duke.’” — vol.  i.  p.  211. 


Fox,  perhaps,  when  he  made  this  slight 
overture,  was  not  aware  that  this  favor  had 
been  only  four  years  before  refused  by  Mr. 
Pelham — probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother  the  Duke  and  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  both  of  whom  were  still  in  power  ; 
— but  Walpole  no  doubt  remembered  it 
keenly,  and  scornfully  refused  what  he  sus¬ 
pected  Fox,  who  mentioned  it  so  slightly, 
could  not  have  obtained.  And  as  to  his 
averson  to  receive  such  favors  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  corrupt  favors  that 
he  solicited  from  that  Duke  in  November, 
1758. 

This  negotiation  with  Fox  in  1755,  Wal¬ 
pole  relates  as  introductory  to  another  still 
more  shameless.  Fox  having  undertaken 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
very  naturally  set  about  mustering  his 
forces;  and  with  a  view  of  securing  Wal¬ 
pole  and  his  connections,  wrote  him  the 
following  letter,  which  Walpole  calls  ‘  art¬ 
ful  and  disingenuous,*  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  us  to  tell  plainly  and 
honestly  what  all  but  Ministers  and  Mem¬ 
bers  cf  Parliament  would  be  apt  to  call  its 
very  dishonest  purpose  ; — 

‘  To  THE  Hon.  H.  Walpole. 

‘  Novembei'  21,  1762. 

‘Dear  Sir, — When  I  heard  that  the  Parks, 
which  Lord  Ashburnhain  had  quilled,  were 
worth  2200/.  a-year  (as  they  certainly  are),  I 
thought  such  an  income  might,  if  not  prevent, 
at  least  procrastinate  your  nephew’s  ruin.  1 
find  nobody  knows  his  lordship’s  thoughts  on 
the  present  slate  of  politics.  Pcrhaj)s  he  has 
none. 

‘Now  are  you  willing  and  are  you  the  pro¬ 
per  person  to  tell  Lord  Orford  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  procure  this  office  for  him  if  I  can 
soon  learn  that  he  desires  it?  If  he  does 
choose  it,  I  doubt  not  of  his  and  his  friend 
Boone’s  [member  for  Lord  Orford’s  borough 
of  Castle-rising]  hearty  assistance  ;  and  be¬ 
lieve  1  shall  see  you  too  much  ollener  in  the 
House  of  Commons.^ 

‘  This  is  offering  you  a  bribe,  but  it  is  such  a 
one  as  one  good-natured  man  may  otter  to  an¬ 
other,’  &c. —  HbrA"#,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Walpole’s  reply  is  not  quite  so  intelligi¬ 
ble  ;  but  as  its  conclusion  eulogises  his  own 
scrupulous  delicacy,  we  shall  produce  it 
that  it  may  speak  for  itself.  He  sa)'s  he 
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will  transmit  the  offer  to  his  nephew  with¬ 
out  any  advice : — 

‘  Because  I  do  not  mean  to  be  involved  in  the 
affair  any  otherwise  than  as  a  messenger.  A 
man  who  is  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  accept  any 
obligation  for  himself,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
accept  one  for  another  without  thinking  him¬ 
self  bound  in  gratitude  as  much  as  if  done  to 
himself.  The  very  little  share  1  ever  mean  to 
take  more  in  public  affairs  shall  and  must  be 
dictated  by  disinterested  motives.  I  have  no 
one  virtue  to  support  me  but  that  disinterest¬ 
edness  ;  and  if  1  act  w'ith  you,  no  man  living 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  by  choice  and  by 
principle.’ — ib.  21G. 

We  should  have  expected  that  such  high 
disinterestedness  would  have  flamed  out 
against  an  bribe — not  at  all;  and 

the  result  was  that  Lord  Orford  accepted 
the  rangership.  and  that  Horace  Walpole 
voted  for  Lord  Bute’s  peace — a  peace  which 
he  every  where  throughout  the  whole  Me¬ 
moirs  censures  with  undying  virulence,  as 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Bute  and  Fox  person¬ 
ally  corrupt.  He  calls  it  ‘  a  scandalous 
peace/  (i.  HiO) — *  ruinous  and  shameful  to 
the  country/  (i.  B38) — ‘  thunder  was  want- 
in^r  to  blast  such  a  treaty/  (i.  — ‘  the 

infamy  of  the  peace'  (i.  IBS).  Yet  he  and 
his  nephew  accepted  Fox’s  ‘  bribe,’  and 
voted  for  the  peace.  j 

Bad  as  this  appears,  w'e  suspect  that 
there  was  still  worse  behind.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Walpole’s  vote  was  determined 
altogether  by  his  nephew’s  place,  about 
which  he  probably  cared  very  little;  and 
we  find  that  he  was  exceedingly  enraged 
with  something  in  Fox’s  conduct  in  the 
affair,  which  is  not  explained,  but  which, 
we  strongly  suspect,  was  that,  instead  of 
this  superfluous  care  about  his  nephew.  Fox 
had  not  contrived  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  his  own  places.  That  this  was 
strongly  in  his  mind  is  clear,  for  he  imme¬ 
diately  adds  that  Fox  was  displeased  by  his 
answer  to  the  ‘  artful  and  disingenuous  let¬ 
ter,’  and  showed  his  spite  by  prompting 
Martin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
delay  the  payment  of  Walpole's  office- 
bills;  on  which  Horace  adds  that  he  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  Lord  Bute  and  was  re¬ 
dressed  : — not,  however,  very  speedily  ;  for 
from  the  note  to  Lord  Bute,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  appears  that  payment  was  delayed 
for  five  months  after  Lord  Bute  had  signed 
the  order.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Bute  had  for  some  reason  interposed  a  new 
delay,  and  that  reason  could  not  have  been 
exactly  what  Walpole  represents — Fox’s 
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dissatisfaction  with  his  answer — for  the  ob¬ 
stacle  had  arisen,  it  seems,  a  month  before 
the  date  of  Fox’s  letter.  This  affair,  what¬ 
ever  the  details  may  have  been,  evidently 
rankled  in  Walpole’s  mind,  always  morbid¬ 
ly  sore  on  the  subject  of  his  offices,  and  in¬ 
flamed  his  animosity  against  both  Bute  and 
Fox. 

Yet  this  was  not  Mr.  Fox’s  greatest  of¬ 
fence  at  this  period.  After  repeating  his 
violent  censures  of  Fox  for  the  shameless 
corruption  with  which  he  obtained  votes 
for  the  peace,  and  stating  that  the  numbers 
of  the  division  were  printed — 227  against 
GlI — he  adds,  ‘  had  they  printed  the  names, 
the  w'orld  would  have  known  the  names  of 
those  who  were  not  bribed !’ — he  having 
been  in  the  majority,  and  in  that  majority 
we  doubt  whether  there  w’as  any  man  more 
open  to  the  imputation  of  bribery  than  him¬ 
self.  Probably  he  was  the  only  one  of  them 
all  that  had  accepted  a  Bribe — offered  di¬ 
rectly  eo  nomine.  He  then  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  vengeance  that  Fox  took  of 
those  placemen  who  had  voted  against  the 
government — ‘  a  more  severe  political  per¬ 
secution  never  raged,’  and  so  on — with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  Editor,  apparent¬ 
ly  well  inclined  to  excuse  Mr.  Fox,  knows 
not  what  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  after 
several  successive  expressions  of  regret  at 
divers  instances  quoted  by  Walpole,  can 
only  wind  up  by  saying,  ‘  This  persecution 
is  inexcusable,  and  very  unlike  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  a  very  good-humored  man.’  Sir 
Denis  de  Marchant  might  have  boldly  said 
that  the  ministers  did  no  more  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  than  their  mere  duty.  Could  they 
have  carried  on  the  government  an  hour  in 
those  days  of  faction,  if  on  such  a  question 
as  A  Peace — the  pivot  on  which  all  national 
as  well  as  all  party  interests  turned — they 
had  permitted  their  subordinate  placemen 
to  oppose  them  with  impunity?  But  Sir 
Denis  might  have  seen  that  it  was  no  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  little  ousted  clique,  whom 
Walpole  despised  and  hated,  that  excited 
his  virtuous  indignation.  The  real  cause 
comes  out  a  little  later : — 

‘  The  persecution  set  on  foot  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  was  kept  up  W'ith  unrelaxed  se¬ 
verity  ....  and  though  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed 
a  considerable  sinecure  in  Ireland,  yet  so 
much  did  his  thirst  of  vengeance  surmount 
his  interest,  that  a  question  was  put  to  the 
Chancellor  whether  the  King  coidd  not  take 
away  patents  granted  in  former  reigns  P — 
vol.  i.  p.  240. 

The  patents  of  former  reigns  !  ‘  Ha  ! 
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thou  hast  touched  me  nearly  !’  But  this  is 
followed  by  a  still  more  striking  instance 
of  the  selfish  virulence  of  Walpole’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  men.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the 
Solicitor  General,  is  distinguished  through¬ 
out  all  Walpole’s  works  by  a  special  mea¬ 
sure  of  obloquy  and  defamation.  In  this 
place  he  says  of  him  : — 

‘  This  man  now  rose  from  obscure  infamy  to 
that  infamous  fame  which  will  long  slick  lo 
him.  It  was  known  that  in  private  causes  he 
look  money  from  both  parties.’ — Ib. 

To  this  the  Editor  enters  a  very  faint  de¬ 
nial — ‘  the  charge  is  very  improbable,  as  he 
had  too  many  rivals  and  enemies  to  admit 
of  such  conduct  remaining  unpunished,’ 
A6c.  &,c.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  notice 
of  such  an  atrocious  calumny — the  real 
explanation  and  consequent  refutation  of 
which  are  found  even  in  Walpole’s  own 
text,  in  which  he  says  that  this  question  of 
the  resumption  of  the  patents  granted  in 
a  former  reignwns  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  that  Norton 

‘  advised  to  take  away  the  places,  and  then  see 
if  the  law  would  restore  them.’ — Ib. 

Take  away  the  places  !  Walpole  had  only 
Jive  of  them,  producing  GOOO/.  a-year,  and 
not  one  other  penny  of  income  in  the 
world. 

‘  What !  all  my  pretty  ones  ? — 

Did  he  say  all  ? — O  Hell-kite ! — all  V 

We  pardon  Walpole  for  hating  Fox  and 
Norton  on  such  provocation — but  we  can¬ 
not  forgive  his  professions  of  impartiality 
and  disinterestedness. 

George  Grenville  succeeded  Lord  Bute 
in  the  Treasury,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
in  Walpole’s  hatred — and  from  the  same 
cause.  Walpole  began,  as  he  did  with  all 
first  ministers,  as  a  zealous  supporter  ; — 

‘  I  had  been  pleased  at  Grenville’s  becoming 
minister,  having  (I  confess  my  blindness)  en 
tertained  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  his  in 
tegrity.  Nor  had  his  venal  prostitution  of 
himself  lo  Lord  Bute  as  yet  opened  my  eyes. 
But  I  was  again  roused  by  the  arbitrary  treat¬ 
ment  of  Wilkes.  Still  1  had  not  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  what  liis  heart  was  capa¬ 
ble,  nor  any  view  of  opposing  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Thinking  him  as  frank  and  candid  as 
myself,  I  desired  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt — attached 
to  him  and  my  own  friend — to  tell  him  fairly 
in  the  summer  that  I  believed  I  should  differ 
from  him  when  the  point  of  General  War¬ 
rants  should  be  agitated  in  parliament. 
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‘But  not  content  with  opposing  them  my¬ 
self,  I  earnestly  desired  tliat  Mr.  Conway 
should  oppose  them  too,  and  in  bringing  that 
about  /  by  no  means  piqued  myself  on  the 
same  frankness' — vol,  i.  p.  340. 

And  after  this  strange  confession,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state  the  details  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  he  persuaded  Conway,  who  was  a 
Groom  of  the  King’s  Bedchamber,  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  his  brother  and  friends,  and  vole 
against  General  Warrants.  For  this  vole 
poor  Conway,  who  little  su.«pected  that  he 
was  the  cat’s-paw  of  the  Usher  of  the  Hi- 
chequer,  was  dismissed  both  from  his  place, 
and,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  his 
regiment.  That  the  Ushership  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  was  in  some  way  implicated  in 
Walpole’s  sudden  breach  with  Mr.  Grenville 
comes  out  in  a  long-subsequent  passage  of 
the  ‘  Memoirs,’  where,  in  acknowledging 
‘  the  justice  and  civility  which  he  always 
received  from  Lord  North’  (after  he  had 
left  the  House  of  Commons  and  abandoned 
politics),  he  adds,  ‘  when  I  am  thus  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  living  for  civilities,  I  scorn  to  re¬ 
collect  the  rancor  of  the  dead'  {ib.  332). 
The  only  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
whom  this  bitter  and  ‘  rancorous  ’  sarcastn 
could  then  apply  was  George  Grenville. 

Again  : — 

‘I  had  risked  [in  oppo.^ii ion  to  Grenville’s 
ministry]  an  ea-^y,  ample  fortune  with  which  1 
was  thoroughly  contented.  When  I  found 
unjust  power  exerted  to  wrong  me.  1  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  1  flattered  niyself  that  if 
ever  our  parly  vvere  successful,  1  should  ob¬ 
tain  to  have  the  payments  of  my  place  settled 
on  some  foundation  that  would  not  expose  me 
to  the  caprice  or  wanton  tyranny  of  every 
succeeding  minister. — Mem.  Geo.  III.  ii.  211. 

And  again  : — 

‘  The  very  day  before  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Conw’ay.  Grenville,  whether  to  detacli  me  from 
him,  or  fearing  I  should  make  use  of  llie  indis¬ 
cretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  ordered  the 
payment  of  my  bills  at  the  Treasury.' — vol.  i. 
p.  408. 

The  bills,  then,  had  been  stopped  ! — why, 
or  how  long  before,  we  are  not  told,  but  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  we 
could  obtain  the  details  of  the  case  we 
should  find  that  Walpole’s  first  suspicion  of 
his  friend  Grenville’s  integrity  and  his  ear¬ 
liest  scruple  as  to  the  legality  of  General 
Warrants  were  simultaneous  with  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  some  hitch  in  the  ^payment 
of  his  bills.’  What  he  was  likely  to  feel  at 
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the  delay  of  his  bills  may  be  judged  by  the 
fury — ‘  the  ebullitions  of  rage,’  as  he  calls 
it — which  he  felt  at  Grenville’s  ordering 
their  payment  at  such  a  critical  moment — 
meaning,  perhaps,  to  convey  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  hint  that  he  saw  and  appreciated  the 
motives  of  Walpole’s  new-born  patriotism. 
Walpole  proceeds  not  only  to  confess,  but 
to  boast  of  the  rancor  and  success  with 
which  he  contrived  to  embarrass  and  annoy 
the  Ministry ;  though  we  believe  that  he 
very  much  overrates  the  actual  effect  of  his 
intrigues; — a  common  fault  with  most  men 
— but  a  peculiarly  predominant  one  with 
him — the  most  blind  of  any  man  we  ever 
saw  or  read  of  to  every  thing  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  see.  In  his  thirst  of  vengeance 
he  formed  some  projects  which  he  himself 
admits  would  have  been  unbecoming  a  man 
of  honor.  We  have  seen  that  he  employ¬ 
ed  his  ^  own  friend’  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  as 
a  channel  of  communication  with  Mr. 
Grenville.  In  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  some  letters  passed  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  Walpole  had  conversations  with 
botli  Grenville  and  Piit,  all  which,  even  on 
Walpole’s  own  statement,  appear  to  us  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  and  natural;  but  Walpole, 
really  w'anling  to  be  bribed,  affected  to  con¬ 
sider  one  or  more  of  the  Letters  as  an  offer 
to  bribe  or  intimidate  him  and  Conway  ; 
and  then  he  relates  that 

‘to  add  to  their  confusion,  I  had  preserved 
exact  minutes  of  the  tw'o  conversations  of  Pitt 
and  Grenville,  of  which  they  had  no  suspicion. 

I  felt  the  opportunity  of  doing  justice  both  to 
Mr.  Conway  and  myself;  and  of  making  Mr. 
Grenville  understand  that  if  he  did  not  do  vie 
justice  in  the  regularity  of  my  payments,  he 
was  at  my  mercy,  and  must  expect  those  let¬ 
ters  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  if  not  before 
the  House  of  Commons.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

Th  is  w'as  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tort  money,  and  would  have  been  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  these  letters,  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  disadvantage  of  Walpole, 
whose  conduct  was  so  shuffling  that  Mr. 
Grenville  terminated  the  discussion  by  wri-  ’ 
ting  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  style  that  must  have 
stung  Walpole  : — 

‘  After  what  I  hare  met  with,  you  will  not  won¬ 
der  that  I  will  hare  no  further  intercourse  with 
Mr.  W alpole  upon  this  subject,  neither  direct¬ 
ly  nor  through  the  channel  of  any  one  else.’ — 
Orenoille  MSS. 

Walpole,  however,  says — and  here  we  be¬ 


lieve  him — that  he  would  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  make  this  exposure  ;  but^ 

‘  Grenville  was  far  from  having  the  generosity 
to  imitate  me.  My  payments  were  carefully 
made  before  the  parliament  opened ;  but  when 
I  had  let  the  session  pass  w'ithout  using  the 
materials  in  my  hands,  an  embargo  was  again 
laid  on  the  income  of  my  employment.  Have 
I  been  unjust  in  saying  that  almost  any  steps 
which  are  lawful  against  banditti  would  be 
justifiable  against  such  men?  But  1  found 
means  to  retaliate  without  violating  the  strict 
laws  of  honor.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

What  his  honorable  modes  of  retaliation 
were,  he  does  not  say — perhaps  the  libel¬ 
ling  his  enemies  in  these  Memoirs  was  one 
— but  it  would  have  been  rather  fairer  to 
have  published  the  original  documents. 
No  reader,  we  believe,  will  doubt  of  the 
motives  that  prevented  the  execution  of  that 
menace,  and  substituted  the  safer  course  of 
traducing,  in  these  posthumous  Memoirs, 
the  memory  (for  Grenville  died  while  he 
was  writing  them)  of  that  eminent  and  we 
believe  honest  statesman,  who,  with  his 
habits  of  business  and  in  his  desire  of 
economy,  had,  probably,  attempted  some 
inquiry  into  the  practices  by  which  his  own 
immediate  subordinate,  the  Usher  of  the 
Exchequer,  received  4200/.  per  annum  for 
‘  shutting  the  Exchequer  gates,  and  paying 
the  tradesmen’s  bills.’ 

In  1705,  after  a  short  ministry  of  about 
two  years,  Grenville  was  turned  out  by  that 
combination  of  factions  which  led  to  the 
first  Rockingham  ministry ;  and  General 
Conway  became  Secretary  of  State  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
this  opens  some  new  scenes  of  Walpole’s 
indefatigable  perseverance  in  pursuing  his 
jobs,  more  curious  and  as  little  creditable 
as  any  of  the  former  lie  has  told  us 
frankly  that  he  expected  that  a  Government 
which  he  had  helped  to  form  could  not  be 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  to  accomplish 
his  objects,  lie  does  not  tell  us  the  special 
form  his  wishes  now  took,  but  it  was  some¬ 
thing  so  monstrous,  that  even  his  cousin 
german  and — if  we  are  to  take  his  own 
word  for  ii — his  creature,  Conway  could 
not  listen  to  it — Conway — who,  before  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  we  said  and 
thought,  was  the  only  human  being  for 
whom  he  seemed  to  feel  what  is  ordinarily 
called  friendship — almost  the  only  one  of 
whom  he  had  left  a  favorable  report! — but 
alas!  this  solitary  friendship — this  unique 
affection — was,  we  find,  weakened  if  not 
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severed  by  this  engrossing  anxiety  about 
the  sinecure  places. 

At  this  moment,  apparently  so  auspicious, 
and  when  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
Walpole  triumphant  in  the  success  of  his 
patriot  friends,  we  are  startled  at  reading, 
at  the  head  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  ‘  Wal¬ 
pole's  separation  from  his  party  ^  and  by  a 
statement  that 

‘  the  dissolution  of  our  opposition  now  af¬ 
forded  me  that  opportunity  of  retreating  from 
those  who  had  composed  it,  for  which  I  had  so 
eagerly  longed  ;  nor  was  I  dilatory  in  execu¬ 
ting  my  resolution.  Many  new  reasons  con¬ 
curred  to  make  me  adhere  to  the  plan  I  had 
formed. 

‘  If  1  quitted  them  triumphant,  they  would 
have  no  right  to  call  on  me  should  they  again 
be  defeated  by  their  own  w’ant  of  skill.  1  had 
ully  satisfied  my  honor  and  my  engagements, 
and  had  any  body  cause  to  complain,  it  was 
myself— but  I  chose  to  part  with  them  on 
good  terms.  Not  the  smallest  view  of  self-in¬ 
terest  had  entered  into  my  imagination? — vol. 
ii.  p.  210,  211. 

All  this,  even  if  true,  would  be,  when 
closely  examined,  more  plausible  than  sat¬ 
isfactory  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  altogeth¬ 
er  false.  For,  proceeding  to  say  that  ‘  truth 
demands  some  further  explanation,’  he  en¬ 
ters  with  the  blind  im|>etuosity  of  an  angry 
man  into  explanations  which  contradict  in 
fact  and  even  in  terms  every  point  of  his 
preceding  assertions,  and  exhibit  the  con¬ 
tinued  influence  of  the  same  mean  motives 
that  we  have  traced  on  so  many  other  occa¬ 
sions. 

*  He  left  not  faction,  but  of  it  was  left,' 

and  retired  not  spontaneously,  but  in  deep 
and  double  dudgeon  at  not  having  had  an 
offer  of  political  office  for  which  he  was  total¬ 
ly  unfit,  and  at  being  again  disappointed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  sinecure  jobs. 
After  exclaiming,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
had  not  the  smallest  view  of  self-interest 
in  the  matter,  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  he 
had  nothing  else.  Beginning  with  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Grenville  already  quoted,  but 
which  we  must  repeat  as  an  introduction  to 
what  follows,  he  says — 

*■  when  I  found  unjust  power  exerted  to  wrong 
me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  flattered  my¬ 
self  that,  if  ever  our  party  was  successful,  I 
should  obtain  to  have  the  payments  of  my 
jAace  settled  on  some  foundation  that  should 
not  expose  me  to  the  caprice  or  wanton  ty¬ 
ranny  of  every  succeeding  minister. 
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‘  My  wish  of  making  this  independence  per¬ 
fectly  easy  I  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  during 
our  opposition.  He  received  it  with  silence. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  repeat  such  a  hint.’ 

— vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

Our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  Con¬ 
way  should  receive  with  silent  reproof  a 
proposition  for  rewarding  Walpole’s  inde¬ 
pendent  support,  by  getting  the  Treasury 
to  relinquish  its  control  over  the  bills  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  obtaining 
a  place  of  1400/.  a-year  two  lives,  and 
one  a  young  one,  instead  of  for  one  old  life 
— but  we  may  surely  feel  some  surprise  that 
Walpole  should  imagine  that  this  was  po¬ 
litical  independence.  A  more  barefaced 
avowal  of  a  more  corrupt  object  we  do  not 
know  that  we  ever  before  met  with — not 
even  in  Bubb  Doddington.  Brit  this  was 
not  all.  This  man,  possessed  of  fve  sine¬ 
cure  places  producing  an  income  of  6000/. 
a-year,  would  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  bis 
own  accounts,  have  been  satisfied  with  ma¬ 
king  them  more  ‘  independent,’  that  is, 
more  lucrative  and  permanent ;  his  vanity 
and  ambition  must  be  further  gratified  by  an 
offer  of  political  olfice — and  this  he  avows  in 
the  following  astonishing  paragraph  imme¬ 
diately  following  that  last  quoted  : — 

‘  yls  'DisiNTEnESTEnNESS  wns  my  "riding 
passion,  1  did  hope  that  on  the  change  some 
considerable  emj)loymeiit  would  be  offered  to 
me,  which  my  vanity  would  have  been  gratified 
in  refusing.  It  was  mortifying  enough  to  me, 
when  Mr.  Conway  reported  to  me  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  of  places,  to  find  tlmt  my 
name  had  not  been  so  much  as  mentioned.’ — 
vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

Then  comes  a  sharp  invective  against 
Conway.  lie  complains  that  the  other 
leaders  of  the  party  did  not  at  lea.st  go 
through  the  form  of  offering  him  something, 
although  ‘  he  had  declared,  and  it  was  well 
known,  he  would  take  no  place.’  (//>.) 
Now  we  do  not  see  why  a  statesman,  em¬ 
ployed  to  form  a  ministry,  should  embarass 
and  depreciate  his  mission  by  offering  office 
to  one  who  he  knew  would,  merely  to  grat¬ 
ify  bis  own  vanity,  refuse  it.  But  after  all 
we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
Walpole  did  not  seriously  wish  for  political 
office,  nor  even  expect  an  oflfer  of  it.  It 
would  not  have  suited  either  his  habits  or 
bis  ta.stes;  and  bis  more  substantial  views 
were  certainly  directed  towards  ihe  sine¬ 
cure  jobs;  but  as  a  failure  there  would  have 
been  neither  a  safe  nor  decent  cause  of 
quarrel,  be  prudently  chose  to  place  it  on 
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the  more  absurd  but  less  dangerous  and 
discreditable  ground  of  the  political  slight. 
This,  probable  from  ail  the  circumstances, 
is  proved  by  some  expressions  in  his  com¬ 
plaints  of  Conway’s  indifference  to  his  in¬ 
terests,  which  begin  with  the  supposed  po¬ 
litical  neglect,  but  soon  fall  into  the  real 
grievance  : — 

‘  What  could  excuse  this  neglect  in  Mr. 
Conway?  For  him  I  had  sacrificed  every 
thing ;  for  him  I  had  been  injured,  oppressed, 
calumniated.  The  foundation  of  his  own  for- 
tune^  and  almost  every  step  of  his  fortune,  he 
owed  solely  to  me.  How  thoroughly  soever  he 
knew  my  sentiments  [as  to  not  w'ishing  for 
political  office],  was  a  compliment  at  least  not 
due  to  me  7  Whatever  was  due  to  me,  much 
or  liille,  he  totally  forgot  it ;  and  so  far  from 
once  endeavoring  to  secure  my  independence, 
in  his  whole  life  after  he  never  once  mentioned 
it.  I  had  too  much  spirit  to  remind  him  of  it, 
though  he  has  since  frequently  vaunted  to  me 
his  own  independence.  Such  failure  of  friend¬ 
ship,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  truer  name,  such  in¬ 
sensibility,  could  not  but  shock  a  heart  at  once 
go  tender  and  so  proud  as  mine.  His  ensuing 
conduct  completely  opened  my  eyes.’ — vol.  ii. 

p.  212. 

‘  A  heart  so  tender  and  so  proud  ’  as  to 
quarrel  with  its  nearest  and  we  might  say, 
only  friend,  because  he  did  not  interfere, 
contrary  to  his  duly  .as  a  Minister  of  Slate, 
to  do  a  dirty  job  for  the  Usher  of  the  Ex- 
cheejuer.  In  winding  up  this  story,  Wal¬ 
pole,  with  a  show  of  doing  justice  to  Con¬ 
way,  supposes  th.at  his  neglect  arose  not 
from  ingratitude,  but  forgetfulness ; — 

‘his  temper  was  chill  and  his  mind  absent; 
and  as  I  had  too  much  delicacy  to  mention 
even  my  own  security,  I  am  persuaded  it  never 
came  into  his  conception.’ — Jb.  p.  215. 


Here  again  the  word  ‘  security  ’  betr.ays  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
carious  sinecures;  and  when  Walpole,  with 
wonderful  self-complacency,  supposes  that 
nothing  but  forgetfulness  and  absence  of 
mind  could  have  prevented  Conway’s  ac¬ 
complishing  his  object,  while  his  own  deli¬ 
cacy  prevents  his  jogging  the  memory  of 
his  oblivious  friend,  he  himself  forgets  that 
he  h<ad  just  told  us  th<at  he  had  stated  it  to 
Conway  before  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  that  Conway  had  even  then 
received  it  with  an  ominous  silence  which 
forbade  the  repetition  of  the  suggestion. 

But  though  thus  disappointed  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  Rockingham  admini.stration  and 
affecting  to  have  abandoned  politics,  we  find 


Walpole  more  active  than  ever  in  the  long 
and  complicated  ministerial  intrigues  be¬ 
tween  170(3  and  1770,  and  employing  his 
influence  over  the  wavering  and  unconscious 
Conway  to  keep  him  in  office,  and  even,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  In 
all  this  he  was  actuated,  no  doubt,  partly 
by  his  natural  love  of  dabbling  in  such  in¬ 
trigues  and  his  personal  interest  in  Conw.ay, 
but  partly  also,  we  are  satisfied,  by  the 
hope  of  laying  the  government  under  such 
an  oblig.ation  to  him  as  should  ultimately 
carry  his  job.  The  King,  who  confided  in 
Conway’s  honor,  though  he  feared  his  want 
of  firmness  and  resolution,  felt  obliged  to 
Walpole  for  his  endeavors  to  steady  his 
friend,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  Conway’s 
brother.  Lord  Hertford.  Walpole  was  de- 
j  lighted.  He  now  saw  in  the  King’s  grati¬ 
tude  a  shorter  cut  to  his  great  object : — 

‘  I  must  confess  there  wms  a  moment  in  which, 
reflecting  on  my  success,  and  on  the  important 
j  service  I  had  rendered  to  the  King  in  so  dis- 
!  Iressful  and  critical  an  hour,  I  was  tempted  to 
think  of  myself.  I  saw  I  might  have  written 
to  the  King,  or  asked  an  audience,  or  made 
any  terms  I  pleased  for  myself.  My  brother 
had  just  been  at  the  point  of  death,  and  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  the  near  prospect  of  losing  half 
my  income.  VV^hat  would  remain,  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  will  of  every  succeeding  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  it  was  determined 
in  my  own  breast  that  I  would  pay  court  to 
none.  1  resisted,  however;  and  in  this  favor¬ 
able  shining  hour,  resolved  to  make  no  one 
advantage  for  myself.  I  scorned  to  tell  either 
my  friend  or  myself,  and  sat  down  contented 
with  having  done  the  best  for  him,  and  with 
shutting  the  door  against  a  crew  I  hated  or 
despised.’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  78,  79. 

We  are  not  the  dupes  of  this  heroic  self- 
denial.  Walpole  on  reconsideration  could 
not  but  see  that  in  that  crisis  the  King 
neither  would  nor  could  have  attempted  to 
meddle  with  this  paltry  job,  and  that  event¬ 
ually  his  best  and  indeed  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  keeping  Conway  in  office 
with  a  friendly  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
This  prospect  was,  however,  soon  closed. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  resigned — Conway 
retired — Lord  North’s  administration  com¬ 
mences  a  new  era — the  sinecures  remain 
in  statu  quo — and  the  Memoirs  terminate. 

We  have  thus  traced,  even  by  the  scanty 
light  of  his  own  inadvertent  confe.ssions, 
VValpole’s  attempts  at  what  too  clearly  seems 
a  corrupt  jobbing  with  each  successive  ad- 
ministratimi,  from  1751  down  to  1770;  and 
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we  think  nobody  can  doubt,  after  this  detail, 
that  Walpole,  even  in  his  ‘  Letters,’  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  ill  every  line  of  both  sets  of  his 
Memoirs,  was  writing  under  the  impression 
of  morbid  feelings  which  distort  and  dis- 
color  every  scene  and  person,  and  disen¬ 
title  him  to  any  credit  wherever  his  pas¬ 
sion  or  prejudice  can  intervene;  and  these i 
were  so  acute  and  so  subtile  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  there  is  any  circum¬ 
stance,  however  apparently  indifferent,  into 
which  they  did  not  penetrate.  His  works 
are  really  ‘  a  copious  polyglot  of  spleen  ’ 
and  an  ‘  universal  satire’ on  all  mankind. 
When  we  formerly  made  a  somewhat  similar 
observation,  we  except  Conway  as  the  only- 
person  spared  from  the  general  obloquy — 
we  can  except  him  no  longer  ;  he  has  now 
descended  into  the  limbo  to  which  Walpole 
consigned  all  his  contemporaries — we  be¬ 
lieve  we  may  now  say  without  exception. 

If  any  reader  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  we  assign  too  much  importance  to  this 
detection  and  exposure,  we  beg  leave  tore- 
mind  him  that,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent 
causes,  Walpole  is  likely  at  first  sight  to 
obtain  a  confidence  which  he  in  no  degree 
merits,  and  that  his  pertinacious  efforts  to 
poison  history  require  that«<  each  successive 
ottcnipt  the  antidote  should  be  administered. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  iteration  of 
our  charges  is  superfluous  when  we  see  such 
a  writer  as  Lord  Mahon — so  impartial,  so 
desirous  of  truth,  with  such  apparent  op¬ 
portunities  of  information,  and  so  well  aware 
of  Walpole’s  bias  as  to  set  out  with  admit¬ 
ting  that  ‘on  no  occasion  would  he  readily 
trust  Horace  Walpole  as  \o  motives^  {irht. 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p,  14,)  yet  immediately 
after  falling  into  Walpole’s  snares — habitu¬ 
ally  quoting,  and  sometimes  copying  without 
quoting — his  malicious  romances,  adopting 
as  to  Lord  Bute  the  stigmatizing  description 
of  ‘  the  Favorite,’  and  giving  consistence 
and  countenance  to  the  factious  libels  of 
Wilkes  and  the  sneering  slanders  of  Wal- 

O 

pole  by  such  an  assertion  as  that 

‘no  monarch  was  more  deservedly  beloved 
than  George  III.  in  the  latter  half  at  least  of 
his  reign — afier  he  had  shaken  off  the  sway  of 
the  Northern  Favorite  I’ 

the  ‘  earlier  half'  of  his  reign  extending  to 
1790.  Lord  Mahon  adds  indeed  that  ‘  the 
report  of  that  sway  long  survived  its  reality  ;’ 
but  this,  taken  with  the  context,  implies  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  the  influence  did  not 
outlast  1790,  while  the  jealousy  of  it  sur¬ 
vived  even  that  late  period — the  fruth  being. 
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even  by  Walpole’s  own  confessions,  that 
there  was  no  favoritism  at  all,  nor  any  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  time  when  Lord  Bute 
ceased  to  be  minister — 17G3. 

But  Lord  Mahon  must  be  well  aware  that 
Walpole’s  Memoirs  are  little  else  than  an 
apocryphal  chronicle  of  *  motives'  There  are 
in  either  scries  very  few  new  facts — hardly 
one,  that  we  recollect,  of  any  real  historical 
importance  ;  their  value,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  nothing  else  than  the  motives  which 
they  assign  to  the  several  actors  in  scenes 
and  circumstances  already  superficially 
known — and  such,  in  truth,  is  the  special 
value  of  that  class  of  historical  information 
generally  described  as  memoirs.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  memoir-writer  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  the  motives  he  imputes,  is  to  say 
that,  as  helps  to  history,  his  work  is  infinite¬ 
ly  worse  than  worthless.  We  do  not  go 
quite  so  far.  Walpole  is  like  any  other  pre¬ 
judiced  witness  ;  though  there  may  be  a 
predominance  of  falsehood  and  a  general 
discoloration,  there  will  yet  be,  in  a  long 
and  varied  narration,  a  considerable  portion 
of  voluntary  or  involuntary  truth.  The  art 
of  using  such  a  witness  to  advantage  is  a 
minute  study  of  the  admitted  facts — a  gen¬ 
eral  balancing  of  the  antagonist  testimonies, 
and  a  conscientious  sifting  of  the  evidence 
in  each  minute  portion  of  the  case,  so  as 
finally  to  discriminate  between  the  real  color 
of  the  transactions  and  the  partial  color  of 
the  narrative.  It  ought  to  be  something 
like  restoring  an  old  picture  which  has  been 
painted  over:  you  must  wash  off  the  whole 
varnish,  and  then  proceed  with  great  care 
and  caution  to  remove  the  supposititious 
touches  from  the  original  ground.  You 
will  probably  find  there  some  elemental 
traces,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the  surcharge 
which  you  have  removed — but  you  will  also 
frequently  find  that  the  manufacturer,  by 
way  of  producing  an  effect  after  his  own 
taste,  has  made  gratuitous  additions  for 
which  he  had  no  ground  whatsoever.  ’I'hus, 
to  take  three  of  Walpole’s  most  prominent 
figures  :  we  believe  that  this  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  much  exaggerated — 
that  of  George  Grenville  a  mixture  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  falsehood — that  of  Lord 
Bute’s  influence  as  ‘the  Favorite’  after 
17G3,  a  gross  and  from  many  indications  ‘  we 
must  add,  an  intentional  and  malicious  de¬ 
ception.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many 
others  collateral  to  them,  we  have  traced 
the  malevolence  to  one  special  and  power¬ 
ful  cause — but  we  know  not  to  what  extent 
beyond  our  limited  inquiries,  that  cause  may 
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have  operated,  nor  have  we  space  or  time  to 
indicate,  much  less  examine,  various  other 
motives  of  private  and  personal  animosities, 
of  which  his  Letters  and  Memoirs,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries,  afford 
abundant  symptoms.  We  here  need  only 
say  that  no  historian  reverent  of  truth  should 
quote  one  line  from  Walpole  without  a  mi¬ 
nute  investijration  of  the  individual  fact,  and 
of  the  possible  temper  in  which  Walpole 
may  have  related  it. 

Without,  therefore,  sayintr  positively  that 
Walpole’s  Memoirs  are  of  no  historical 
value,  we  assert  that  their  value  is  much 
less  than  their  mischief;  because  few  read¬ 
ers  can  have  the  means,  and  still  fewer  will 
have  the  dilijience,  for  a  minute  and  critical 
examination  of  his  details,  while  the  public 
will  greedily  swallow  the  potion  so  suited 
to  the  general  appetite  of  scandal,  without 
attempting  to  distinguish  the  ingredients. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  work  degrees, 
and  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves  (crns  of 
more  or  less  credibility.  Up  to  the  year 
1765,  when  General  Conway  came  into  of¬ 
fice,  Walpole  was  in  Parliament,  and  attach¬ 
ed  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  factions  I 
of  the  day — always  endeavoring  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  each  successive  ministry 
until  the  disappointment  of  his  job  sent  him 
into  opposition  ; — in  a  word,  habitually  in 
opposition — but  that  opposition  generally  a 
prudent  one,  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  turn  of  the  ministerial  wheel 
which  might  give  him  another  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  his  private  object.  During  this  period 
he  was  of  course  but  itnperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  real  views  or  principles  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  of  which  indeed  he  could  know 
no  more  than  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
usually  does  of  the  real  motives  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  is  no  more  entitled  to  credit  than 
the  rumor  of  Brookes’s  as  to  the  business 
of  Downing  Street.  He  was,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  several 
opposing  factions,  and  may  generally  be 
trusted  for  any  unfavorable  exposure  of  that 
to  which  he  happened  at  the  moment  lo  be¬ 
long. 

The  next  period  extends  from  Mr.  Con¬ 
way’s  accession  to  the  cabinet  in  1765  to 
his  resignation  of  the  seals  in  I7GS,  and 
even  for  the  following  year,  in  which  Con¬ 
way  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordinance 
still  attended  Cabinet  Councils.  Durina 
this  period  it  seems  that  Walpole  was  better 
informed  than  he  ought  to  have  been  on  many 
cabinet  questions — not  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  on  any  other  national  concerns,  but 


very  much  as  to  the  difficulties  and  embar¬ 
rassments  in  the  conduct  of  the  King’s 
government,  especially  those  created  by  the 
strange  trance  in  which  Lord  Chatham 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  passed  the  whole 
of  his  last  unhappy  and  discreditable  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
it  is  amusing,  and  not  without  instruction, 
to  observe  how  much  more  rational  Wal¬ 
pole’s  ideas  of  government  had  grown — how' 
sensible  he  had  become  of  the  indecency 
and  mischief  of  a  factious  and  interested 
opposition,  and  how  much  less  disposed  to 
doubt  the  good  sense  of  the  King,  his  sin¬ 
cerity  towards  his  ministers,  and  his  love 
of  his  people. 

The  third  period  cannot  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  in  Walpole’s  own  words  : — 

‘As  I  had  rather  disparage  these  Memoirs 
than  disappoint  the  reader  by  promising  him 
more  satisfaction  than  he  will  find,  let  me  remind 
him  that  I  had  now’  quitted  my  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  consequently',  w’hat  traces  of  de¬ 
bates  shall  appear  hereafter  must  be  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  as  being  received  by  hearsay 
from  others,  or  taken  from  notes  contmunicated 
to  me.  As  1  had  detached  my'self,  too,  from  all 
parties,  1  was  in  the  secrets  of  none :  and  though 
I  had  curiosity  enough  lo  fathom  some,  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  learning  others,  and  made  observa¬ 
tions  on  W’hat  was  passing,  in  which  1  w’as  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  clue  of  w’hat  I  had  formerly  known; 
yet  it  will  doubtless  be  perceived  that  my  in¬ 
formation  W’as  often  incomplete,  and  that  the 
mysterious  springs  of  several  events  never 
came  to  my  know'ledge.  In  those  situations  I 
shall  be  far  from  decisive :  yet  that  very  igno¬ 
rance  may  guide  future  historians  to  the  search 
after  authentic  papers;  and  my  doubts  may 
lead  to  some  certainly.  It  may  yet  be  asked 
w’hy  I  choose,  under  these  impediments,  to 
continue  nty  narrative,  while  I  allow  that  it 
nnist  fall  short  of  the  preceding  parts?  The 
honestest  answer  is  the  best :  it  amuses  me. 

I  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  what  1  have  seen: 

I  wish  to  w’arn  posterity’  (however  vain  such 
zeal)  against  the  folly  and  corruption  and  pro- 
.  fligacy  of  the  times  I  have  lived  in  ;  and  1  think 
that,  w’ith  all  its  defects,  the  story'  I  shall  tell 
will  be  more  complete  than  if  I  had  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  foregoing  Parliament.’ — vol.  iii. 

|pp.  180,  181. 

The  amusement  was  the  gratification  of 
his  resentments — the  odium  in  longumjacens 
— and  yet  it  is  evident  both  in  his  style  and 
sentiments  that  his  escape  from  the  actual 
whirlpool  of  party  had  somewhat  sobered 
and  rationalized  his  mind  ;  and  although 
his  narrative  is  still  disfigured  by  the  worn- 
out  bugbear  of  ‘the  Favorite,’  and  still 
tainted  with  his  constitutional  or  at  least  ha- 
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bitiial  propensity  to  conjectural  imputations 
and  personal  malice,  this  is  on  the  whole 
the  portion  of  the  volumes  that  instead  of 
‘  falling  short  ’  as  he  supposed  of  the  others, 
may,  we  think,  be  read  with  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  and  the  greatest  approach  to  confi¬ 
dence.  But  it  contains  little  that  is  new — 
particularly  to  the  readers  (and  who  have  i 
not  been  readers?)  of  Walpole’s  Letters ; 
where  most  of  the  essential  matter  having 
been  already  recorded,  especially  the  two  j 
first  volumes  of  the  last  series  to  Sir  H. 
Mann,  which  contain  in  truth  the  substance 
of  these  Memoirs  in  another  form 

As  an  historical  work  these  volumes  have 
— besides  the  capital  sins  we  have  already 
exposed  of  self-interested  malignity  working 
on  a  cynical  temper — some  great  faults  both 
political  and  literary.  As  to  naked  facts 
and  the  mere  succession  of  events,  the  skele¬ 
ton,  as  it  were,  of  history,  Walpole  is  in 
general  accurate,  and  no  doubt  brings  to 
light  many  small  details  of  this  kind  which, 
valeant  quantum^  are  obviously  entitled  to 
credit;  but  his  natural  inclination  was  to 
grope  an  obscure  way  through  mazes  and 
soutrrrains  rather  than  walk  the  high  road 
by  daylight.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  cause  of  any  effect,  and 
is  for  ever  striving  after  some  tortuous  solu¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  turn  of  his  mind.  He 
was  crooked  in  all  his  own  little  habits — 

‘  Nor  took  his  tea  witiioiit  a  stratagem.’ 

Every  thing  that  passed  through  his  mind 
seemed  to  undergo  a  kind  of  refraction, — 
like  a  stick  in  water, — the  straight  appeared 
crooked,  and  crooked  straight :  and  so  in 
ail  the  actions  of  men,  and  especially  in 
politics,  he  conjures  up  intrigues,  and  plots, 
and  purposes  which  never  entered  into  any 
mind  but  his  own.  Almost  every  page  would 
afford  an  instance  of  this  mania — for  such 
it  really  seems  :  two  or  three  of  them  taken 
at  random,  and  which  have  the  advantage 
of  requiring  little  explanation  from  us,  will  i 
suffice. 

The  young  Queen  was,  in  Walpole’s  mor¬ 
bid  fancy,  a  prisoner  from  the  hour  of  her 
arrival  in  England  : — 

‘Lord  Harcourt  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her 
from  Harwich  with  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaster 
and  Hamilton  :  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  prison 
prepared  for  her,  and  to  keep  her  in  that  state 
of  ignorance  w'hich  was  essential  to  the  views 
of  the  Princess,  they  w’cre  forbidden  to  see  her 
alone.’ — vol.  i.  p.  71. 

‘  The  affection  she  conceived  for  the  King 
softened  the  rigor  of  her  captivity' — Ib.  72. 


[April, 

‘  Soon  after  Buckingham  House  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  bestowed  on  her  Majesty ;  St. 
James’  not  seeming  a  prison  strait  enough  P — 
Ib.  159. 

The  jailer  was  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales — the  King’s  mother  :  and  so  extrava¬ 
gant  was  her  tyranny,  that  the  young  King 
himself  was  absolutely  shut  up  in  the  same 
dreary  dungeon  : — 

‘  There  the  King  and  Queen  lived  in  the 
strictest  privacy,  attended  absolutely  by  none 
but  menial  servants,  and  never  came  to  the 
Palace  butfor  the  hour  of  levees  and  drawing¬ 
rooms.’ — Ib.  159. 

Tastes  differ.  We  dare  say  that  the  fool- 
:  ish  young  couple  mistook  this  ‘  imprison- 
I  ment  ’  for  as  near  an  approach  to  freedom 
I  as  royalty  can  enjoy.  They  were  at  least 
j  so  deluded  as  to  continue  the  same  mode  of 
life  for  the  almost  half  century  that  they 
survived  their  jailer. 

Again  : — after  extravagating  on  the  pro- 
;  digious  patronage  showered  on  the  Scotch, 
j  he  proceeds — 

I  ‘  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  Lady  Char- 
i  lotte  Edwin,  a  sort  of  favorite  Lady  of  the 
*  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dropped 
1  this  memorable  expression  to  me — “  Things 
j  are  not  yet  ripeP' — iv.  310. 

‘Ripe’  for  what — Walpole  does  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  distinctly,  but  clearly  intimates  a 
Jacobite  Revolution,  to  be  effected  by  a  Scot- 
tish  army — a  secret  most  judiciously  con¬ 
fided  to  Lady  Charlotte  Etlwin,  who,  with 
equal  judgment,  ‘  drops  these  memorable 
words  *  to  Mr.  Walpole — as  well  known  for 
his  great  discretion  as  for  his  Jacobite  in¬ 
clinations — and  who  immediately  corrobo¬ 
rates  Lady  Charlotte’s  intelligence  by  the 
following  alarming  fact : — 

‘  The  swarms  of  Scots  that  crowded  and 
were  gladly  received  into  the  army  and  into 
the  corps  of  Marines,  a  body  into  which  few 
English  deigned  to  enlist,  were  no  doubt  placed 
there  to  bring  things  to  a  maturity,  or  protect 
them  when  brought  to  it.’ — iv.  310. 

This  astute  detection  of  the  King’s  per¬ 
sonal  desire  and  purpose  to  overturn  the 
Constitution,  and  establish  despotism,  by 
means,  as  a  chief  agent,  of  the  corps  of  Ma¬ 
rines  (!),  is  subsequently  repeated  with  still 
more  solemn  and  argumentative  sagacity. 
— (iv.  p.  B53.)  Faction  is  for  ever  the 
same;  and  Walpole  revives  the  extrava- 
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gance  of  Shaftesbury,  and  fills  his  pages' we  hardly  know  after  an  hour’s  reading 
with  fanciful  |  which  is  which — Butes  or  Bedfords,  Gren- 


- ‘jealousy  and  fears  ] 

Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 

And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jacobite.'  ' 

i 

Again  : — Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Rock- ; 

•  ~  #1 
ingham  happened  to  be  both  thrown  intOj 

opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Lord 

Chatham — full  of  fire  and  faction,  and  with 

some  additional  spleen  against  the  Duke  of 

Grafton — made  a  very  natural  move  to  com-  j 

bine  with  Lord  Rockingham  their  opposi- j 

tion  against  the  common  enemy.  See  how  j 

Walpole  travesties  this  proceeding  into  a  | 

low  meanness,  of  which,  sober  or  mad,| 

Lord  Chatham  never  could  have  been  | 

guilty.  i 

‘  Lord  Chatham’s  profusion  had  involved 
him  in  debts  and  great  distress  ;  and  that  dis¬ 
tress  reduced  him  to  more  humane  condescen¬ 
sion  than  he  usually  practised.  He  sent  a 
message  to  Lord  Rockingham,  professing  high 
esteem,  and  desiring  a  personal  interview  to 
remove  former  misunderstandings,  and  to  ce¬ 
ment  a  common  union  between  the  friends  of 
the  public.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

And  in  another  place  he  makes  a  similar 
imputation  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
another  great  and  popular  name; — 

‘  Calcraft,  that  minion  of  fortune,  to  insure  . 
I^rd  Granby's  dependence  and  resignation, ! 
now  lent  him  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  addi-  ' 
lional  to  a  great  debt  already  contracted.  Lord 
Granby  accordingly  on  the  17th,  resigned. 

‘Lord  Chatham  was  in  ihc  jyower  (^' the  usu¬ 
rer  Calcraft — so  loir  had  those  two  men,  who 
had  sat  at  the  top  of  the  w’orld,  reduced  them-  j 
selves  by  their  dissipations !’ — vol.  iv.  p.  47.  j 

i 

These  extravagancies  amuse  by  their  ab-  I 
surdity  or  disgust  by  their  malice  ;  but  to 
an  ordinary  reader  the  Memoirs  have  a  still 
greater  fault — they  are  confused,  obscure, 
and  therefore  wearisome  :  there  is  no  nar¬ 
rative — no  attempt  to  preserve  a  train  of 
action  or  thought — he  writes  as  the  French 
say,  d  batons  rumpus  ;  and  the  whole  is  such 
a  constant  recurrence  and  jumble  of  names, 
opinions,  and  events — the  smallest  being 
always  treated  with  more  detail  and  empha¬ 
sis  than  the  greater — that  we  ourselves,  who 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  real  history 
of  those  times,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
Walpole’s  style  of  treating  it,  often  get  be¬ 
wildered  in  such  an  unvarying  labyrinth  of 
intrigues  and  intriguers — such  a  chaos  of 
proper  names  and  improper  motives — that 


villes  or  Graftons,  Rigbysor  Rockinghams 
— any  one  of  the  dramatis  personcs  might 
play  the  part  assigned  to  any  other  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Dangle,  in  the  Critic,  found  ‘  the  In¬ 
terpreter  the  harder  of  the  two,’  we  confess 
that  we  never  thought  tlie  political  events 
of  the  first  ten  years  of  George  III.  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  as  in  the  explanatory 
pages  of  Walpole. 

But  moreover :  political  intrigues  are 
very  stimulating  topics  while  they  are  fresh, 
but  very  little  so  when  the  personal  interests 
are  passed  away  ;  and  they  become  addi¬ 
tionally  insipid  by  growing  so  rapidly  ob¬ 
scure.  It  requires  not  merely  great  atten¬ 
tion,  but  some  collateral  information,  to  un- 
I  derstand  the  nice  distinctions,  the  slender 
I  differences,  and  the  even  verbal  difficulties 
!  on  which  great  political  negotiations  have 
turned.  Take,  ibr  instance,  the  phrase  by 
i  which  Lord  Chatham’s  negotiation  with 
i  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  terminated — ane- 
I  gotiation,  that,  if  successful,  might  perhaps 
I  have  prevented,  or  at  least  have  postponed, 
j  the  American  war,  and  all  its  tremendous 
consequences.  ‘  I  asked  Lord  Chatham,’ 

'  says  Colonel  Fitzroy,  the  Duke’s  brother 
I  and  messenger, 

‘  Whether  I  should  write  that  “  Ae  uas  resolved 
not  to  renew  the  negotiation  he  said,  lie- 
solved  is  a  large  word  and  desired  I  would 
express  myself  thus — ‘‘  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  determina¬ 
tion  is  final.,  and  the  negotiation  is  at  an  end." 
These  are  his  own  words.’ — ii.  1S5;  iv.  392. 

The  difference  between  the  phrases  is 
not  very  obvious,^  and  our  reader#  would 
hardly  forgive  us  for  now  wasting  their 
time  in  attempting  an  explanation — so  triv¬ 
ial  do  things  become  which  were  once  so 
important.  We  do  not  say  that  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  not,  to  deeper  inquirers  in- 
I  to  moral  and  political  history,  of  some  col- 
I  lateral  value  as  features  of  a  remarkable 
period  ;  and  this  particular  instance  has  a 
certain  degree  of  importance  as  elucida- 
i  tincr  Lord  Chatham’s  character,  who  could 

IO  .  •  ^  • 

condescend  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  such 
j  hairsplitting.  But  those  who  read  only  for 
I  amusement  or  general  information  will  find 
I  the  accumulation  of  such  minutiae  tedious 
I  and  puzzling,  and  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
i  the  peculiar  fault  of  Walpole,  that  to  an 
j  *  Walpole’s  accuracy  in  this  statement  is  con- 
!  firmed  by  the  autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
!  Ion,  which  the  Editor  has  quoted  in  an  appendix  ; 
and  which,  fiom  this  specimen,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  published  m  extenso. 
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over-laborious  detail  of  such  realities  he  is 
always  ready  to  superadd,  when  facts  fail 
him,  conjectures  and  visions  of  his  own 
still  more  enigmatical.  But,  in  truth,  the 
natural  turn  of  his  mind  was  not  only,  as 
we  have  said,  to  mystery,  but  also  to  little¬ 
ness — he  loved  miniature  both  metaphori¬ 
cally  and  really — preferred  a  Pelitot  to  a 
Rubens,  and — as  he  playfully,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  truly,  confesses — Strawberry  Hill 
to  Windsor  Castle.  So  his  Memoirs  tend 
to  lower  mankind  to  one  common  size  and 
level  of  mere  selfishness;  and  we  do  not 
recollect  in  all  his  works  above  one  or  two 
admissions  of  any  man’s  having  uniformly  j 
acted  from  an  innate  principle  of  rectitude  | 
— a  purely  conscientious  distinction  be- 1 
tween  right  and  wrong  :*  for  even  the  few  i 
to  whom  he  occasionally  attributes  amiable  j 
qualities  and  high  sentiments — such  as 
Georse  lU.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  General  Conway — he  seldom 
fails  to  disparage  by  a  close-following  im-! 
putation  of  some  degrading  influence.  We| 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  words  ‘  princi-  j 
pie,’  *  integrity,’  ‘disinterestedness,’  ‘hon-j 
or,’ ‘  patriotism,’  ‘the  people,’  ‘mycoun-j 
try,’  and  so  forth,  are  not  frequent  in  his; 
pages  ;  but  they  are  either  employed  to  glo¬ 
rify  himself,  or,  when  attributed  toothers,  are ' 
treated  as  mere  rhetorical  expletives — a| 
kind  of  oath  like  ‘zooArs,’  or  ‘  parblev,^ — j 
that  politicians  use,  without  attaching  any  ^ 
determinate  meaning  to  the  terms;  while  | 
some  form  of  self-interest,  either  place,  or' 
profit,  or  revenge,  is  the  only  motive  by  i 
which  he  believes  any  man  can  be  really 
influenced.  And  assuredly  if  we  could 
give  any  credit  to  his  picture  of  his  times, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  concur  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  :  but  without  having  any  exalted  opin¬ 
ion  of  human  nature  in  general,  still  less  of 
politicians,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  of  that  factious  and  profligate  age,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it 


*  We  recollect  but  two  cases  wliich  even  look  j 
like  exceptions.  W’e  tliink  be  bears  geneml  testi-  i 
tnony  to  tlie  integrity  an<l  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  :  and  lie  records  Edmund  liurke,  tliat 
when  very  young  in  public  life  be  separated  from 
bis  powerful  poliiical  allies  and  dearest  private 
friends,  by  declining  to  support  a  factious,  and  as 
it  turned  out  a  most  mischievous  and  unfortunate, 
motion  for  the  diminution  of  the  land  tax  ;  but 
even  in  these  favored  cases,  so  strong  is  bis  pro¬ 
pensity  to  slander,  that  be  afterwards  raises 
against  Mr.  Burke  an  unfounded  imputation  of 
having  jobbed  in  India  stock;  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  though  connected  with  Walpole  by  his 
marriage  with  Conway’s  step-daughter,  receives 
now  and  then  a  coup  de  patte. 
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was  so  utterly  nulld  virtute  rahmptum  as 
Walpole  describes.  It  was  his  habit  to 
look  at  the  low  and  dark  side  of  every  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  as  every  character  has,  we  fear, 
some  touch  of  the  low  and  dark  about  it, 
the  result  has  been  a  picture  of  his  times 
as  minute  as  Mieris,  and  as  savage  as 
Spagnolett. 

Walpole  himself  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  159,) 

‘  that  he  is  painting  portraits  of  the  time, 
rather  than  writing  history  the  metaphor 
is  appropriate,  but  it  would  approach  still 
nearer  to  the  truth,  if  for  portraits  he  had 
said  caricatures — for  such  indeed  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  ;  and,  as  in  other  collections  of 
caricatures,  amidst  a  general  exaggeration 
and  many  total  failures,  there  are  some 
sketches  which  may  be  like,  and  others 
which  in  various  degrees  approach  to  re¬ 
semblance. 

The  figure  chief  in  importance  and  first 
in  interest — though  from  tlie  nature  of  our 
constitution  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
painter,  by  no  means  the  most  prominent — 
is  the  King.  Connecting  his  Majesty,  as 
Walpole  with  a  most  culpable  insincerity 
persisted  in  doing,  uitli  the  secret  influ¬ 
ence  and  pernicious  designs  so  untruly  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lord  Bute,  we  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  his  picture,  though  un¬ 
just  and  grossly  erroneous  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  points,  is  not  marked  with  deeper 
touches  of  his  characteristic  malevolence. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  every  act  and 
fact  that  he  relates  are  highly  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  credit — honorable  to  his  head  as 
w'ell  as  his  heart, — while  the  imputations 
he  raises  against  him  are  those  of  conjec¬ 
ture  or  inference  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  time  during  which  he  was 
nearest  the  court,  and  best  informed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  King,  is  that  in  which 
he  expresses  the  most  favorable  opinion  of 
him.  But  upon  this  we  lay  no  stress,  for 
it  is  certain  that  Walpole,  with  all  his  nat¬ 
ural  shrewdness,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
character  of  George  the  Third  :  witness 
his  own  sketch,  written  after  he  has  been 
by  the  Grafton  administration  brought  al¬ 
most  into  contact  with  his  Majesty  : — 

‘  As  far  as  could  be  discerned  of  the  King’s 
natural  disposition,  it  was  humane  and  benev¬ 
olent.  If  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men  was  the 
habit  of  his  dissimulatioji,  at  least  it  was  so 
suited  to  his  temper,  that  no  gust  of  passion, 
no  w’ords  of  bitterness  w’ere  ever  known  to 
break  from  him.  He  accepted  services  with 
grace  and  appearance  of  feeling ;  and  if  he 
forgot  them  with  an  unrestrained  facility,  yet 
he  never  marked  his  displeasure  wdlh  harsh- 
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ness.  Silence  served  him  to  bear  with  unwel¬ 
come  ministers,  or  to  part  with  tliem.  His 
childhood  was  tinctured  whhubsthuicy  ;  it  was 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  call¬ 
ed  firmness;  but  did  not  prove  to  be  his  com¬ 
plexion.  In  truth,  it  would  be  ditficult  to  draw 
his  character  in  positive  colors.  He  had  nei¬ 
ther  passions  nor  aclirily.  He  resigned  him¬ 
self  obsequiously  to  the  government  of  his 
mother  and  Lord  Bute :  learned,  and  even 
entered  with  art,  into  the  lessons  they  inspired, 
hut  added  nothing  of  his  own.  When  the 
task  was  done,  he  relapsed  into  indifference 
and  indolence^  till  roused  to  the  next  day’s 
part.’ — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Here,  while  his  Majesty’s  merits  are 
faintly  touched,  the  alleged  defects  are  most 
remarkably  the  reverse  of  what  every  body 
now  knows  to  have  been  his  real  character. 
His  good  temper,  his  good  manners,  his 
discretion,  his  placability,  his  clemency, 
are  all  acknowledged;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
childhood  vanished,  says  Walpole,  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  facility ;  a  notorious 
mistake — one  of  the  chief  reproaches  made 
to  him  in  after  life  being  that  his  firmness 
of  purpose  sometimes  amounted  to  obsti¬ 
nacy.  'rhe  truth  is,  the  King  was  firm  and 
decided  in  his  own  opinions  and  conduct, 
but  felt  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  our 
mixed  government  that  he  was  bound  to 
submit  his  public  acts  to  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  ministers;  and  it  is  from  not 
considering  with  the  same  discrimination 
that  his  Majesty  did  the  different  feelings 
and  duties  that  influence  the  man  and  the 
monarchy  that  he  has  been  charged  by  some 
writers  with  obstinacy,  and  by  Walpole  w  ith 
the  opposite  fault. 

He  had  neither,  says  W^alpole,  passions 
nor  activity,  and  was  constitutionally  of  an 
indifferent  and  indolent  disposition.  Again 
a  complete  mistake  :  that  he  had  passions, 
and  strong  ones,  Walpole  himself  bears 
witness,  and  no  one  who  knew  his  interior 
feelings  could  be  ignorant — though  his  pru¬ 
dence,  his  virtue,  and  his  sense  of  dignity 
and  duty  were  still  stronger. 

The  reproach  of  the  want  of  personal  ac¬ 
tivity  to  /Virmrr  (iforge — an  early  riser,  u 
stout  walker,  an  indefatigable  rider,  a  bold 
fox-hunter* — is  only  ridiculous ;  but  that  of 

*  The  run  would  sometimes  carry  him  so  far 
from  home  that,  having  leA  all  attendance  far  be¬ 
hind,  he  was  obliged  to  get  back  in  a  hack  post- 
chaise.  On  one  such  occasion,  returning  very 
late  of  a  dark  evening  along  the  Hounslow  road, 
a  highwayman  attempted  to  stop  the  chaise  ;  but 
the  postilion,  knowing  perhaps  whom  he  was  driv¬ 
ing,  made  a  desperate  push,  knocked  down  the 
highwayman,  and  galloped  safe  to  Windsor. 


indifference  and  indolence  in  his  regal  du¬ 
ties  shows  an  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  traits  in  the  royal  character,  which 
we  should  have  thought  strange  in  any  man, 
but  which  is  really  surprising  in  one  who 
might  have  been  so  well  informed  as  Wal¬ 
pole — for  nothing  during  the  King’s  whole 
life  was  so  remarkable  as  his  active,  at  cu¬ 
rate,  and  intelligent  dispatch  of  business  : 
he  never  postponed  any  thing — never  left  a 
letter  unanswered — never  kept  any  one 
waititig — was  always  prepared  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  ready  to  put  it  out  of  hand 
— and  the  regularity  and  activity  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  habits  were  never  broken  in  upon  but 
by  his  indulgence  to  ministers  and  servants 
less  alert  than  their  master.  Every  dis¬ 
patch  or  dispatch-box  that  he  received, 
he,  literally,  minuted  with  the.  exact  date 
of  its  reception,  and  returned  it  with  an 
exact  note  of  the  time  he  had  kept  it. 
And  we  ourselves  happen  to  know — sit  fas 
experta  loqui — that  his  last  great  illness 
was  first  announced  to  his  ministers  by  the 
delay  of  a  reply  to  a  very  commonplace 
communication — a  delay  which,  never  hav¬ 
ing  happened  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
but  on  two  similar  occasions,  gave  instant 
alarm.  Nor  was  his  Majesty’s  attention 
only  pro  re  natci — he  took  large  and  general 
views  of  the  whole  administration  of  public 
business.  He  understood  foreign  afl’airs 
better  than  any  minister  he  ever  had,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  that  department. 
He  had  not  merely  reports  made  to  him  ot 
individual  occurrences  in  the  army  and  na¬ 
vy,  but  he  received  once  a  week,  on  stated 
days,  accounts  of  the  state,  disposition,  and 
movements  of  all  his  naval  and  military 
forces  ;  and  knew  as  well  as  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief — and  sometimes  better  than  they  did 
on  a  sudden  appeal — where  every  ship  and 
regiment  were  employed.  He  was  minute 
and  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  have  seen  (Twiss’s  Life  of  Eldon)  that 
even  when  his  mind  was  supposed  to  be 
disturbed  he  omitted  no  point  of  duty,  and 
set  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  right  on  some 
of  the  formal  details  of  his  office.  In  short, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being 
ever  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge, 
or  executed  with  a  more  intelligent  regular¬ 
ity  the  details,  of  what  is  indeed  a  most 
complicated  and  difficult  office — which  the 
law  allows,  or  rather  obliges,  the  sovereign 
to  exercise,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  res¬ 
ponsible  advisers,  but  on  which  an  honest, 
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a  brave,  and  an  intelligent  monarch  likejeo  well  initiated  by  his  mother,  and  which 
Georcre  III.  felt  it  to  be  his  duiy  to  satisfy  i  comprehended  almost  the  whole  of  what  she 


also  his  own  conscience,  and  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  influence  and  control.  The 
Editor  of  the  Memoirs  has  been  favored 
with  the  perusal  of  some  of  those  written 


had  taught  him.  Princess  Amalie  [daughter 
of  George  II.],  as  soon  as  she  was  certain  of 
her  father’s  death,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  he  had  already  been 
apprised  of  it.  He  was  out  riding,  and  receiv- 


comrnunications  which  the  King  used  to’eda  note  from  a  German  valet-de-chambre, 
make  to  his  ministers,  of  which  we  have  I  attendant  on  the  late  King,  with  a  private  mark 


formerly  spoken.  He  gives  a  few,  too  few,  agreed  upon  between  them,  which  certified 
extracts;  but  these  lully  confirm  our  onin-  Wbhout  surprise  or  emo- 

ion,  that  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent  happened,  he  said  his  horse  was 

George  111,  s  correspondence  with  ins  suc-j  and  turned  back  to  Kew.  Atdismount- 
cessive  ministers  shall  be  disclosed,  hissing  lie  said  to  the  groom,  “I  have  said  this 
character  as  an  able,  judicious  and  con- j  horse  is  lame;  I  forbid  you  to  say  the  con¬ 
scientious  sovereign  and  statesman,  and  an  !  trary.’” — vol.  i  p.  6. 
honest  and  amiable  gentleman  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  will  be  additionally  ^'’ow  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
confirmed.  ^j^jg  first  step  of  his  life  was  of  the  happi- 

Walpole,  moreen er,  insinuates  against  ^gt  ausnice.  and  foretold  in  the  vouno”  man 


est  sense  oi  me  woru,  win  ue  auuiiionaiiy  ^'’ow  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
confirmed.  ^fijg  first  step  of  his  life  was  of  the  happi- 

Walpole,  moreen er,  insinuates  against  ^gt  auspice,  and  foretold  in  the  young  man 
the  King  a  charge  of  personal  ingratitude  ;  the  prudence,  self-restraint  and  moral  dig- 
and  hints  in  the  preceding  extract  hypothet-|  nity,  w  hich  were  afterwards  so  fully  devel- 
ically,  but  in  other  places  more  directly,  1  He  had  received  an  ambiguous  no- 

what  lower  scribblers  had  before  ii^iputed  I  tjee ‘/Aa; //c  tras  king’ — was  he  to  have 
to  his  Majesty,  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  j  pursued  his  idle  ride  and  exhibited  the  in- 
We  believe  that  this  charge  is  falser,  ifpos-|  decency  of  having  couriers  and  ministers 
sible,  than  the  others,  lo  the  charge  ^^f;  riding  about  Surrey  to  look  for  the  sovereign? 
ingratitude,  Walpoles  ow’n  volumes  would  | other  hand,  on  such 
bean  answ'er  ;  for  on  what  are  all  his  re- ;  irregular  information,  to  pro¬ 

proaches  built,  even  from  their  foundation,  j  daiuj  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  pa- 
but  on  the  King  s  adherence  and  fidelity  to,  himself,  without  further  ceremony,  as 
his  early  friends,  and  to  all  who  w  ere  sup-|  ku^^g?  He  took  the  more,  and  indeed  the 
posed  to  be  attached  to  his  particular  inter-  only,  discreet  and  decent  course  :  he  did 
ests?  We  may  question,  as  we  do,  some  j  ^^t  affect  to  ride  home  to  hear  the  great 
of  the  exaggerated  statements  of  that  at-  news,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  observation, 


tachment,  but  as  against  W^alpole  the  an¬ 
swer  is  conclusive.  The  general  imputa¬ 
tion  however,  as  well  as  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
simulation,  arises  again  out  of  the  mistake 
we  have  already  noticed  of  confounding 


said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  did  not  com¬ 
mand  his  groom  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but  on¬ 
ly  not  to  contradict  him.  W'here  was  the 
‘  calm  dissimulation  V  Calm  presence  of 
mind,  and  delicacy,  and  decency,  there 


the  feelings  of  the  man  with  the  duties  ot  j  ^vere;  but,  in  our  judgment,  not  one  blam- 
the  King.  George  HI.  was  steadfast  to  an  i  afijg  circumstance. 


honorable  obstinacy,  in  his  attachment  to  j  The  other  instance  which  Walpole  pro¬ 
private  friends ;  but  the  King  submitted  ;  Juces,  is  one  in  which,  even  on  his  own 
with  decorum  and  grace  to  the  frequent  j  (and  he  had  in  this  case  a  motive 

change  of  ministers  which  the  vicissitudes'  misrepresentation ),  the  King  was  coni- 
ot  faction  or  of  events  forced  upon  him- 1  pleiely  justified.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
1  he  Constitution  imposed  these  often  pain- I  rppcal^  by  the  Rockingham  ministry, 
ful  sacrifices ;  it  was  his  amiable  and  high-  of  Grenville’s  Stamp  Act.  The  matter 
spirited  study  to  undergo  them  with  as  lit-  ^ygg  violently  contested.  Lord  Strange, 
tie  olTence  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties,  gf  ^jig  placemen  who  opposed  the  re- 
or  to  his  own  dignity,  as  the  very  difficult ;  peal,  stated  in  the  clubs  that  ‘  having  men- 
circumstances  could  admit.  But  W  alpole  ,  liongd  ^fig  King  that  the  ministers  had 


quotes  two  special  cases,  on  w^hich  he 
builds  his  notion  of  the  King’s  insincerity. 
Let  us  examine  these  evidential  cases  : — 

‘  The  first  moment  of  the  new  reign  afford¬ 
ed  a  symptom  of  the  Prince’s  character;  of 
that  cool  dissimulation  in  which  he  had  been 


carried  their  bill  entirely  by  a  representa¬ 
tion  that  his  Majesty  was  favorable  to  it,’ 
his  Majesty  had  thereupon  authorized  him 
to  contradict  that  assertion  : — 

‘  So  extraordinary  a  tale  soon  reached  the 
car  of  Lord  Rockingham,  who  immediately 
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asked  Lord  Strange  if  it  was  true  what  the 
King  was  reported  to  liave  said  to  him  ?  The 
other  confirmed  it.  On  that,  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  immediately  desired  the  otlier  to  meet 
him  at  court,  when  they  both  went  into  the 
closet  together.  Lord  Strange  began,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  King’s  words  ;  and  asked  if  he  had 
been  n\istaken  ?  The  King  said,  “I\o.” — 
Lord  Rockingham  then  pulled  out  a  paper, 
and  beggctl  to  know  if  on  such  a  day  (which 
was  minuted  down  on  the  paper),  his  Majesty 
had  not  determined  for  the  repeal  ?  Lord 
Rockingham  then  stopped.  .The  King  re¬ 
plied,  “  Mij  Lord,  this  is  but  half;''  and  taking 
out  a  pencil  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  Lord 
Rockingham’s  paper  words  to  this  efl’ect : — 

“  The  (piestion  asked  me  by  niy  ministers  was, 
whether  I  was  for  enforcing  the  act  by  the 
sword,  or  for  the  repeal :  of  the  two  extremes 
1  was  for  the  repeal ;  but  most  certainly  pre¬ 
ferred  modification  to  either.”  ’ — vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

This  story  is  headed  in  the  Memoirs, 

‘  Double-dealing  of  the  King'  Our  read¬ 
ers  will,  we  tliitik,  agree  that  the  King’s 
conduct  was  alike  frank  and  dignified.  He 
avowed  what  he  had  said  to  Lord  Strange 
— he  rebuked  Lord  Rockingham  for  tell¬ 
ing  but  half  the  story,  and  boldly,  and  we 
dure  say  somewhat  itidignantly,  wrote — so 
as  to  admit  of  no  misrepresentation — on 
Lord  Rockingham’s  paper,  the  intportatit 
qualification  of  his  opinion,  which  Lord 
Rockingham  had  suppressed.  Which  was 
the  double-dealer  ? 

But  great  injustice  w'ould  be  done  to 
George  111.,  and  our  readers  might  also 
complain,  if  we  did  not  exhibit,  in  fuller 
answer  to  Walpole’s  imputations,  some 
portraits — out  of  his  own  gallery — of  the 
principal  statesmen  with  whom  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  that  good  King  and  excel¬ 
lent  man  to  have  to  deal.  There  were 
no  less  than  seven  administrations  imposed 
by  circumstances  on  the  King  within  his 
first  ten  years.  Let  Walpole  tell  us  how 
they  were  composed.  We  shall  distinguish 
the  successive  prime  ministers  by  printing 
their  names  in  capitals. 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the  first  figure — 
though  only  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
— in  the  administration  which  the  King  at 
his  accession  found  and  retained,  we  will 
postpone  Walpole’s  opinions  till  we  arrive 
at  his  second  administration. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury — Walpole’s  con¬ 
tempt  is  so  well  known  by  his  Letters  and 
former  Memoirs  that  we  need  add  but  a 
touch  or  two  from  this  work  more  especial¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  period  before  us  : — 
VoL.  VII.— No.  IV.  33 

i 

1 
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‘  This  veteran,  so  busy,  so  selfsh,  and  still 
so  fond  of  power,  determined  lo  take  a  new 
court-lease  of  folly' — vol.  i.  p.  11. 

‘A  ridiculous  old  dotard.  It  w’as  absurd 
in  him  to  stay  in  place,  insolent  to  attempt  to 
stay  there  by  force,  and  impudent  to  pretend 
patriotism  when  driven  out  by  contempt.' — i. 
168. 

‘  Thus  disgraced  and  di.sgracing  himself, 
Newcastle  resigned.’ — ib. 

The  Chancellor,  I^ord  Northington, 
was — 

‘  too  profligate,  in  every  light,  to  carry  any  au¬ 
thority.’ (ii  200).  ‘He  made  a  pretence  for 
quarrelling  with  the  ministers,  complaining 
untruly  that  he  w'as  not  consulted,  &c.’  (p. 
343).  ‘  Whether  this  meanness  was  officious 

or  instilled  into  him  w’as  not  certainly  known’ 
(p.  331)  ‘The  deepest  tinge  of  that  dirty 
vice,  avarice  and  rapaciousness,  blotted  the 
Chancellor’  (p.  357).  ‘  A  fool  void  of  any  col¬ 
or  of  merit  ’  (p.  357). 

Mr.  Leggc — Chancellor  of  the  Eichc- 
quer  : — 

‘  With  all  his  abilities,  Legge  w’a.s  of  a 
creeping,  underhand  nature,  and  aspired  to 
the  lion’s  place  by  the  mameuvre  of  the  mole.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  301. 

‘  Wincheslea  said  Legge  had  had  more  ntas- 
ters  than  any  man  in  England,  and  had  never 
left  one  with  a  character.’  * — ib.  p.  39. 

Lord  Temple — Privy  Seal: — 

‘  This  shameless  and  malignant  man  w’ork- 
ed  in  the  mines  of  successive  factions  for  near 
thirty  years  together.  To  relate  them  is  wri¬ 
ting  "his  life.’ — (vol.  ii.  p.  359).  ‘Nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  than  Lord  Temple’s 
conduct,  whether  considered  in  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  liglit.  Opposition  to  his  factious  view's 
seemed  to  let  him  loose  from  all  ties,  all  re¬ 
straint  of  principles:  and  his  brother  w'as  the 
object  of  his  jealousy  and  resentment.' — vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

Lord  Ilolderncss — Secretary  of  State  : — 

‘  Orders  were  suddenly  sent  to  Lord  Hol- 
derness  to  give  up  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State  :  the  King  adding,  in  discourse,  that  he 
had  tw'o  secretaries,  one  (Mr.  Piti)  wlm 
would  do  notliing,  and  the  other  (Lord  Ilol¬ 
derncss)  icho  could  do  nothing ;  he  w’ould 
have  one,  who  both  could  and  would.  This 

*  To  which  the  Editor  adds,  ‘  None  could  deny 

his  eminent  qualifications  as  a  man  of  business _ 

his  political  integrity  was  less  commendahle. 
Doddington  says,  “  his  thoughts  were  'tout  j.ovr 
la  tripe,' — all  for  Cluarter-day  and  lias,  in 
common  with  \4'alpoIe,  reproached  Jiim  with  »er- 
Jidy.' — vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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was  Lord  Bute.  .  .  .  But  liowever  low  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  Lord  HoldernetJs  deserve  to  be  esti¬ 
mated,  they  did  not  suder  by  comparison  with 
those  of  his  successor.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  42,  43. 

And  again,  when  he  reappeared  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  Prince  of  ILo/cs  in  1771  : — 

‘  Lord  Holderness  owed  his  preferment  to  ■ 
his  insii^nificance  and  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  | 
bedchamber  to  tlie  Clueen,  as  she  did  hers  to 
her  daughter’s  governess,  wliom  the  U,ueen 
liad  seduced  from  her,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
Lady  Holderness,  The  governess,  a  French  : 
Protestant,  ingratiated  her  late  mistress  with  : 
the  (lueen,  and  her  mistress  soon  became  a 
favorite  next  to  the  German  women.’ — vol.  iv.  | 
p.  314.  I 

Such,  Walpole  thinks,  were  the  claims  i 
and  (pialifications  of  one  who  had  been  Sec- 1 
retary  of  State  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  ‘  glorious  ’  ad-  j 
ministration.  i 

Of  Lord  Bute,  who  succeeded  Lord  i 
Holderness,  and  soon  became  Fin^t  Lord  i 
of  the  Treasury,  we  need  not  repeat  any  | 
'^^f  Walpole’s  general  opinions,  but  we  ex-  j 
tract  the  following  summary  of  Ids  charac- ' 
ter  while  minister  : — 

‘  Success  and  the  tide  of  power  swelled  up  i 
the  weak  bladder  of  the  Farorite's  mind  ’ 
(vol.  i.  p.  177).  ‘His  countenance  of  Fox  I 
was  but  consonant  to  the  folly  of  his  charac¬ 
ter’  (p.  249).  ‘  His  intrigues  to  preserve  pow¬ 
er — ihc  conj usion  he  helped  to  throw  into  each  I 
succeedii.g  system — his  impotent  and  dark  iM-  \ 
tempts  to  hang  on  the  wheels  of  government,  j 
which  he  only  clogged — all  proved  that  nei-  j 
ther  virtue  nor  philosophy,  but  fear — and  fear  \ 
only — was  the  immediate  and  precipitate  cause 
of  his  retreat.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought  to 
lament  this  weak  man’s  pusillanimity ;  had 
he  been  firm  to  himself,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  Constitution!  The  hearts  of  Englishmen 
were  corrupt  and  sold,  and  the  best  heads 
amongst  them  toiled  in  the  cause  of  despot¬ 
ism  ’  (p.  250). 

And  this  imminent  danger  from  despotism, 
all  England  being  corrupted  and  sold  t(»lhe 
Crown,  is  predicated  of  the  licentious  days 
of  ‘  H7/^ys  and  Liberty,'  when  the  triumph 
of  demagogues  insulted  the  dignity  and 
even  menaced  tlie  stability  of  the  throne. 

Of  Mr.  Fox,  his  general  vituperation  in 
both  sets  of  Memoirs  is  too  frequent  and 
loo  dilTuse  for  extracting;  but  as  regards 
our  present  object,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
AValpole’s  observations  on  his  accepting  the 
leadership  of  the  House  oj  Commons  from 
Lord  Bute: — 

‘  Abandoned  by  his  highest  and  most  .showy 
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friends,  Fox  felt  the  mortification  of  f//.vcrfr/i7 
with  his  patron  [the  Duke  of  Cumberland] 
and  the  public.  Detested  by  the  public,  he 
never  could  recover  from  the  stain  contracted 
at  this  period.’ — vol.  i.  p.  197. 

‘Fox  had  boldness  and  wickedness  enough 
to  undertake  whatever  the  Court  was  led  to 
compass.’ — ib.  239. 

‘  Lord  Holland  was  cmel,  revengeful,  dar¬ 
ing.  and  subtle'  (vol.  iv.  p.  120)  ;  ‘  and  estab¬ 
lished  universal  and  revenge'  (ib. 

239). 

And  all  this  was  written  of  a  inan  whom  at 
the  same  period  Walpole  was  supporting  by 
his  vote  in  rarliainent,  and  for  whom,  in 
1707 — still  while  he  was  writing  these 

o 

libels — he  tells  us  that  ‘  he  labored  ear¬ 
nestly  lo  obtain  an  Farldom'  (iii.  95). 

Of  the  Duke  of  Jiedfurd,  Lord  J*resi- 
dent  in  that  administration,  and  of  his  par¬ 
ty,  he  says : — 

‘  Lord  Bute  lost  (he  Bedford  faction — not 
from  their  usual  perfdy;  he  had  lost  them 
beford  they  su.specled  the  smallest  diminution 
of  his  omnipotence ;  but  he  had  not  gratified 
the  ambition  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  &lie 
had  marked  out  I’or  herself  the  first  post  in 
the  Uueen’s  laniily  ;  but  with  more  aiiention 
lo  her  pride  than  her  interest  had  forborne  to 
ask  it,  concluding  it  must  be  ofl'ered  to  her. 
The  Princess  and  Lord  Bute,  either  not  sus¬ 
pecting,  or  ghnl  to  be  ignorant  of,  her  views, 
were  far  enough  from  seeking  to. place  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  woman  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pal¬ 
ace.  This  neglect  the  Duchess  deeply  resent¬ 
ed.  and  never  forgave.’ — vol.  i.  261. 

‘  The  IJi-dfurd  faction  was  called  in  the  sat¬ 
ires  ol’  the  day  the  lUoomsbur  y  Gang — Bed¬ 
ford  House  standing  in  Bloomsbury  Square.’* 

*  Lord  T.nvistock,  only  son  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  «»f  Itedfurd,  a  very  amiable  young  man, 
whom  even  Walpole  praises  (though,  as  usual, 
from  a  partial  motive),  was  killed  in  1767  bv  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  As  our  readers  know,  the 
vile  libel  of  Junius  on  this  subject  has  been  re¬ 
futed  fifty  times.  Well,  hear  NValpole; — 

‘  q’he  nulcccjit  irKfiffcrtTirc  w’llU  w  liXi  U  such  a 
catastrophe  was  felt  by  xhe  faction  of  that  family, 
spoke  too  plainly  that  Lord  Tavistock  liverl  a  re¬ 
proach  and  terror  to  them.  TJic  Duke,  ids  father, 
ibr  a  few  da)s  almost  lost  his  senses — and  recov¬ 
ered  them  too  soon.  The  Duchess  was  less  hbnne- 
able,  and  retained  the  compassion  longer.  Wldle 
all  mankind  who  ever  heard  the  name  of  Lord 
Tavistock,  were  profuse  in  lamenting  such  a  na¬ 
tional  calandty,  it  gave  universal  scandal  when, 
in  a  little  fortnight  after  his  death,  they  beheld 
liis  father,  the  Duke,  carried  by  his  creatures  to 
the  India  House  to  vote  on  a  factious  question. 

‘This  unexampled  insensibility  was  bitterly 
pressed  home  on  the  Duke  two  vears  after  in  a 
public  libel  [Junius].  Yet  it  surely  was  savage 
wantonness  to  taunt  a  parent  with  such  a  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  of  flint  must  have  been  that  head  that 
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Of  there,  the  chief  were  Karl  Gower,  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  /{i"by^  (vol.  ii.  p.  411). — 
‘Lords  Gower  (Lord  Chamberlain,  afterwards 
Tjord  Pi  •esident),  Weymouth  (Secretary  of\ 
State),  and  Sandwich  (First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty),  all  had  parts,  and  never  used  them 
to  any  pood  or  creditable  purpose.  The  first 
had  spirit  enough  to  attempt  any  crime  ;  the 
other  two,  though  notorious  cowards,  were 
equnlly  fittP{l  to  «erve  a  prosperous  court.  And 
Sandwich  had  a  predilection  to  guilt,  if  he 
could  couple  it  with  artifice  and  treachery 
(ib).  Weymouth  (Secretary  of  State)  neither 
had  nor  atfected  any  solid  virtue.  He  was 
too  proud  to  court  the  people,  and  too  mean 
not  to  choose  to  owe  his  preferments  to  the 
favor  of  the  Court  or  the  cabals  of  faction. 
He  wasted  the  whole  night  in  drinking,  and 
the  morning  in  sleep,  even  when  Secretary  of 
State.  No  kind  of  principle,  entered  into  his 
plan  or  practice,  nor  shame  for  want  of  it. 
His  vanity  made  him  trust  that  his  abilities,  by 
making  him  necessary,  could  reconcile  intrigue 
and  inactivity.  His  timidity  was  womanish, 
and  the  only  thing  he  did  not  fear  was  the  ill 
opinion  of  mankind.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

The  other  members  of  that  Cabinet  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  subsecpient  ministries. 

Ne.xt  came  Mr.  Grenville’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

‘  Mr.  Grenville  had  hitherto  been  known 
but  as  a  fatiguing  orator  and  indefatigable 
drudge,  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  offend. 
Beneath  this  useful  unpromising  outside,  lay 
lurking  great  abilities ;  courage  so  confounded 
\s\i\i  ob,stinacy  that  there  was  no  drawing  a 
line  between  them — good  intentions  to  tlie , 
public  without  one  great  view — much  econo¬ 
my  for  that  public,  which,  in  truth,  was  the 
whole  amount  of  his  good  intentions — e,rces- 
sire  rapacioHsness  and  parsimony  in  himself 

could  think  such  a  domestic  stroke  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  insult,  liowever  inadequate  to  the  world 
the  anguisii  appeared:  how  steeled  nmst  have 
lieen  that  nature  that  could  wi.sh  to  recall  the 
feelings  of  a  father  on  such  a  misfortune  1’ — Atcm. 
ii.  440. 

Very  true — very  just;  hut  why  then  did  the 
‘tender  heart 'of  Walpole  record  the  savage  slan¬ 
der,  \%iih  the  additional  venom  of  attesting  its 
historical  trutii 'I'he  cruelty  of  Junius  may  be 
— not  palliated,  but  at  least — accounted  for,  by 
the  temporary  madness  f»f  party,  or  some  such 
motive  of  personal  injustice;  but  what  can  be 
said  for  Walpole,  who,  with  his  e\cs  open  to  the 
infamy  of  such  conduct,  and  with  ids  pen  flowing 
with  indignation  against  it,  takes  tlie  especial 
trouble  of  transplanting  it  from  what  he  must 
liave  thought  an  ephemeral  libel  into  the  record- 
ing  pages  of  his  own  .Memoirs.^  And  then  he 
crowns  his  inconsistency  with — 

‘  In  Borgia’s  age  they  stabbed  tcith  daggers, — 
in  ours  with  the  pen.'  (! !) 
lie  being  himself  the  most  general  and  savage 
*  stabber  with  the  pen  ’  that  the  age  produced. 


— infinite  .self-conceit,  implacability  of  temper, 
and  a  total  want  of  principle. - Ilis  in¬ 

gratitude  to  bis  benefactor  Bute,  and  his  re¬ 
proaching  Mr.  Pitt  .  .  were  but  too  often 

paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men;  but 
scarce  any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  the /to/Zotr,  erne/, 
and  rotten,  heart  within.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  271. 

‘  The  reversion  of  Lord  Temple’s  estate 
could  make  even  the  inflexible  Grenville 
stoop  ;  and  if  his  acrimonious  heart  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  pardon  his  brother  [Lord  Temple],  it 
was  indemnified  by  rerenge  on  his  sister’s  hus¬ 
band  [Mr.  PittJ.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

Lord  Egremont — Secretary  of  State — 

‘  was  a  composition  of  pride,  ill-nature,  aea- 
’•jce,and  strict  good  breeding,  with  such  infirm¬ 
ity  in  his  frame  that  he  could  not  speak  truth 
on  the  most  trivial  occasion.  He  had  humor, 
and  (lid  not  want  sense  ;  but  he  had  neither 
knowledge  of  business,  nor  the  smallest  share 
of  Parliamentary  abilities.’ — p.  272. 

Lord  Halifax — Secretary  of  State — 

‘  was  the  weakest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
most  amiable  of  the  three.  His  pride,  like 
Lord  Egremont’s,  taught  him  much  civility: 
he  spoke  readily  and  agreeably  ;  and  only 
wanted  matter  and  argument.  His  profusion 
in  buildinir,  planting,  and  on  a  favorite  mis¬ 
tress,  had  brought  him  into  great  straits,  from 
which  he  sought  to  extricate  himsell'  by  dis¬ 
creditable  means' — ib. 

Then  came  the  first  Rockingham  admin¬ 
istration. 

‘  The  nomination  of  Lord  Rockingham  for 
minister  at  any  season  would  have  sounded 
preposterous — in  the  present,  sufficient  alone 
to  defeat  the  system.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

‘He  had  so  weak  a  frame  of  person  and 
nerves  that  no  exigencies  could  surmount  his 
timidity  of  speaking  in  public;  and  having 
been  only  known  to  the  public  for  his  passion 
for  race  liorses,  men  could  not  be  cured  of  their 
surprise  in  seeing  him  First  Minister.’ — ii.  10. 

‘He  was  nujce  childish  in  his  deportment 
than  in  his  age.  He  was  totally  void  of  all 
information.  Ambitious,  with  e,rcessive  indo¬ 
lence  ;  fond  of  talking  of  business,  but  dilato¬ 
ry  in  the  e.xecution;  his  single  talent  lay  in 
attracting  dependents  ;  yet,  though  proud  and 
scit-snfficient,  he  hail  almost  as  many  govern¬ 
ors  as  dependents.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

‘  Lord  ILxikingham’s  childish  arrogance  and 
indiscretion.' — vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

‘Rockingham,  a  weak,  childish,  and  igno¬ 
rant  man.' — vol.  iii.  p  334. 

Then  we  have  some  additional  sneers  at  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  Conway — Seert- 
tary  of  State  in  that  administration : — 
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‘ The  co/f/ne55  of  Conway’s  man-!  implicit  assent— and  he  expected  more— that 

ner  would  revolt  those  he  met  at  court,  and  I  other  men  should  methodize  and  superintend, 
loresaw  (though  not  to  the  degree  1  found  it  ^^d  bear  the  fatigue  of  carrying  his  measures 
afterwards)  how  little  he  was  made  to  ingra-  i  i„to  execution  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  encoun- 
tiate  himself  with  strangers,  and  consequently  ‘  the  odium  and  danger  of  them,  while  he  rc- 
to  conduct  the  House  of  Commons.  To  talk  posed  and  was  to  enjoy  the  Ijonor,  if  success » 

to  Conway  against  public  opinion  was  preach-  foi . His  conduct  in  the  late  war 

ing  to  the  winds.  His  lieari  was  so  cold  that :  been  the  same.  He  drew  the.  plans,  but 

it  wanted  all  the  beams  of  popular  applause  to  ,  left  it  to  the  Treasury  to  find  the  means  ;  nor 
kindle  it  into  action.’ — vol.  li.  pp.  195,213.  vvouid  listen  to  their  dilliculties,  nor  hold  any 

rein  over  their  ill-management.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Mr.  Dowdcsicdl — Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer —  I  He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Mr. 

.T>  r/o,  I,  r  .,1  t'.  /  Pitt — eveii  before  his  administration  was 

‘  The  ottice  of  Chancellor  of  the  h.rch after  I  t  •  1 

was  bestowed  on  Dowdes^cell,  who  was  so ,  t^ompleteu 

suited  to  the  drudgery  of  the  otlice,  as  far  as  ‘  had  already  commenced  that  extraordinary 
depends  on  arithmetic,  that  he  was  fit  for  ^  scene  of  seclusion  of  himself  which  he  after¬ 
nothing  else.  Heavy,  slow,  methodical  with-  wards  carried  to  an  excess  that  passed,  and  no 
out  clearnes,  rt  for  ridicule,  mwcr&cd  in  I  wonder,  for  a  long  access  of  frenzy.' — p.  342. 
every  graceful  art,  and  a  stranger  to  men  and  j  ‘  The  mad  situation  to  which  Lord  Chatham 
courts,  he  was  only  esteemed  by  the  few  to  I  had  reduced  himself.’ — ib.  p.  402. 
w’hom  he  was  personally  known.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  I 

196.  I  ‘  The  yiriV/e  and /o//y  of  T.ord  Chatham,’ — 

I  ‘  The  wildness  of  Lord  Chatham  batlled  all 
Lord  Dartmouth  —  President  of  the  policy.’ —  ih.  p.  416. 

Board  of  Trade —  ‘The  madness  or  mad  conduct  of  Lord 


Board  of  Trade —  ‘The  madness  or  mad  conduct  of  Lord 

'  Chatham.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

‘only  stayed  long  enough  to  prostitute  his  i  ‘Lord  Chatham’s  wild  actions  of  passion 
character  and  authenticate  his  hypocrisy.’ —  j  and  scorn.’ — ib.  p.  435. 

vol.  iv.  p.  84.  I  ‘  The  Chancellor  Camden  had  given  many 

I  hints  of  his  friend’s  frenzy.' — vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

Then  came  what  is  called  Lord  Chat-  ‘  As  if  there  were  dignity  in/o/Zy,  and  magic 
ham’s  second  administration,  in  which  Gen- 1  perverseness  as  it  the  way  to  govern  man- 
eral  Conway  continued  the  leader  of  the  ' 

jj  c  ;  conduct  ol  Lord  Chatham  was  the  very  reverse 

House  of  Commons.  ,]  0/ common  and  made  up  of  such  umlis- 

So  great  a  name  as  Lord  Chatham  s,  and  gembled  scorn  of  all  the  world,  that  his  friend.s 
his  most  extraordinary  conduct  at  this  pe- J  could  not  palliate  it.  nor  his  enemies  be  blamed 
riod,  deserve  more  copious  extracts,  which  for  resolving  it  into  madness.  He  was  scarce 
we  give  the  rather  because  they  confirm  the  !  lame,  and  even  paraded  through  the  town  in  a 
view  which  we  formerly  took  of  the  ecren- !  niorning  to  take  the  air ;  yet  he  neither  went  to 

trieity  of  this  period  of  his  career,  and  be- 1  nor  sutlered  any  ol  the  minis|ers 

‘'i  •  r  n  .1  .1  .  .  .  fins  collcagues\  to  come  to  him.’ — vo .  ii.  p. 

cause  he  is,  ot  all  others,  the  statesman  to-  'j.^g  J  i 

wards  whom  Walpole  seems  to  liave  felt  j  ^  ao'ain _ 

impartially — or,  at  least,  with  only  a  favor- 1  ‘®‘ 

ing  partiality.  In  fact,  he  almost  worship- j  ‘Lord  Clmthan  might  have  iriven  firmness 
ped  him,  till  the  official  connexion,  and  we  f  and  almost  tranquillity  to  the  country ;  might 
may  add,  something  of  official  coiillict,  be- '  gone  farther  towards  recruiting  our 

tween  Conway  and  Lord  Chatham  brouerht  '  than  any  reasonable  man  could  have 

Air  ,  1  •  .  •  1  ®  expected ;  but.  alas :  his  talents  were  not  ade- 

Walpole  into  a  nearer  view  and  more  accu-  Tlie  multiplication-tal.Ie 

rate  judgment  ol  that  extraordinary  man.  .jid  not  admit  of  being  treated  as  epic,  and 
Walpole  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  doubt  Lord  Chatham  had  but  that  one  style.  Whether 
— nor  itideed  had  Lord  Chathatn’s  colleagues  really  out  of  his  senses,  or  conscious  how  much 
— tha  the  was,  during  his  sccoiul  adminis-  the  mountebank  had  concurred  to  make  the 
tration,  under  the  inlluence  of  insanity.  great  man,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Walpole  opens  by  the  following  general  retreat,  ami  lelt  the  nation  a  prey  to  laction  ami 
,  ‘  ^  i-  •  •  .  •  I  1 to  insuflicient  iiersons  that  he  hail  chosen  lor 

observations  on  his  ministerial  character  : —  v-  „  i, /too 


426. 

And  again — 


to  insulticient  jiersons  that  tie 
his  coadjutors.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  433. 


‘Peace  was  not  ius  clement;  nor  did  his  -imr  i  .  i  .i  .  .r 

.  1  .  I-  •  X  i  ..  .  .•  vV  e  then  have,  at  a  length  too  great  for  an 

talent  lie  m  those  details  that  restore  a  nation  .  ^  i 

by  slow  and  wholesome  progress.  Ot'  the  extract,  a  very  curious  account  ot  what  cer- 
fmances  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  If  struck  tainly  looks  like  frenzy  in  Lord  Chatham’s 
with  some  great  idea,  he  neither  knew  how,  morbid  anxiety  to  re-purchase  the  villa  at 
nor  had  patience  to  conduct  it.  He  expected  Ilayes,  which  he  had  not  long  before  dis- 
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posed  of  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  from 
whom  Horace  had  the  details,  which,  as 
little  exaggerated,  perhaps,  as  any  of  Ho¬ 
race’s  anecdotes,  are  a  curious  and  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  Lord  Chatham’s  interior 
life  at  this  critical  lime. 

We  have  also  the  still  less  suspicious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  account — 
in  an  autobiography,  with  a  few  extracts 
from  which  the  Editor  has  been  allowed  to 
enrich  this  work — of  an  interview  which, 
with  great  difficulty  and  after  long  delays, 
he,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  his  mysterious  colleague  :  the 
Duke  says — 

‘  Though  I  expected  to  find  Lord  Chatham 
very  ill  indeed,  liis  situation  was  dilferent 
from  what  1  had  imagined:  his  nerves  and 
spirits  were  affecteil  to  a  dreadfid  degree,  and 
the  sight  of  his  great  mind,  bowed  down  and 
thus  weakened  by  disorder,  would  hav'e  filled 
me  with  grief  and  concern  even  if  I  had  not 
long  borne  a  sincere  attaclnnent  to  liis  person 
and  character.”’ — vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

With  all  this  evidence,  and  recollecting 
that  both  his  sisters  were  indisputably  mad, 
and  that  one  of  them,  Anne  Pitt,  who,  as 
Walpole  once  wittily  said  to  a  French  ac¬ 
quaintance,  resembled  him  ‘  rommc  deiir 
goiittes  de — died,  after  a  long  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  talent  and  eccentricity,  quite  insane, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  laboring 
under  a  strong  nervous  disturbance.  So, 
certainly,  thought  the  Duke  of  Grafton — 
when,  subsequently  exasperated  by  some 
of  Lord  Chatham’s  wild  and  unfounded 


its  consequences  so  degrading  and  calami¬ 
tous  to  his  neglected  country  and  his  in¬ 
sulted  Sovereign.  We  may  admire  Lord 
Chatham’s  great  oratorical  talents  and 
soaring  spirit,  but  we  can  neither  esteem 
nor  respect  him.  His  was,  we  believe,  the 
most  disastrous  glory  that  ever  intoxicated 
and — when  the  intoxication  was  over — 
enervated  our  country,  and  planted  the 
first  germs  of  revolutionary  disease  in  the 
Constitution. 

Lord  Chatham’s  Lord  Chancellor  teas 

‘  Lord  Camden,  whose  character  did  not  clear 
up  as  he  proceeded,  but  was  clouded  with 
shades  of  intercut  and  irresolution,  and  when 
it  veered  most  to  public  spirit  was  subject  to 
squalls  of  time-serving,  as  by  the  Court  it  was 
taxed  with  treacherous  ambiguity' — vol.  iii. 
p.  251. 

His  Chancellor  of  the  Kichequcr  was 
^  that  meteor’  Charles  Toicnshendf  who 
died  unexpectedly  in  1707  : — 

‘  Though  cut  otT  so  immaturely,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  had  not  lived  long  enough 
for  his  character.  His  genius  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  accession  of  brightness ;  his  faults 
only  promised  multiplication.  He  had  al¬ 
most  every  great  talent,  and  every  little  quali¬ 
ty.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abilities. 
With  such  a  capacity  he  must  have  been  the 
greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  perhaps  inferior 
to  no  man  in  any  age,  had  his  faults  been 
only  in  a  moderate  proportion — in  short,  if  he 
had  had  but  common  truth,  common  sincerity, 
common  honesty,  common  modesty,  common 
sleadiness,common€ourage,and  common  sense.' 


assertions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  told 
him  to  his  fiice  that  ‘  they  were  th^  efect  of 
a  distempered  mind  brooding  over  its  own 
disappointments ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
was  not  a  disturbance  of  the  same  nature 
(though  of  greater  intensity)  as  that  under 
which  Walpole  himself  appears  to  have 
habitually  labored — the  result,  namely,  of 
allowing  his  clear  and  powerful  intellect  to 
be  overclouded  and  subdued  by  a  proud, 
passionate,  and  feverish  temper.  And,  on 
the  whole,  we  adhere  to  the  principle  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  Article  on  Lord  Chatham 
(vol.  Ixvi.  p.  t253),  that,  seeing  how  sudden 
and  complete  his  recovery  was  on  going  I 
out  of  othce,  and  with  what  more  than 
juvenile  vigor,  spirit,  and  ability  he  threw 
himself  again  into  the  stormy  torrent  of 
faction,  we  cannot  excuse,  on  the  plea  of 
mere  physical  and  involuntary  infirmity,  a 
long  course  of  conduct  so  perverse,  un¬ 
grateful,  and  unprincipled  at  the  time,  and  in 


The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  left  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  ;  of  which  indeed,  by 
Lord  Chatham’s  seclusion,  he  had  all  along 
been  the  etFective  chief — but  Walpole  (at 
one  time  in  much  friendship  with  him) 
gives  the  following  very  unfavorable  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  fitness  for  the  post : — 

‘The  negligence  and  disgusting  coldness  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

‘  The  moody  and  capricious  temper  of  Graf¬ 
ton.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  267. 


*  There  is  an  amusing  instance  of  Town* 
sliend’s  amazing  talents,  and  more  amazing  in- 
cojigniities  of  character,  detailed  by  Walpole 
(iii.  p.  22)  ;  and  it  is  made  additionally  curious 
by  the  Editor’s  having  been  able  to  recover 
another  and  authentic  account  of  the  same  trans¬ 
action  from  Sir  (Jeorge  Colebrook’s  Memoirs, 
which  shows,  in  a  remarkable  way,  Walpole’s 
style  of  exaggeration — but  the  whole  is  too  long 
to  be  extracted. 
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‘  His  unfitness  for  the  first  post  of  the  state.’ 
vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

‘The  King  was  worn  out  with  Grafton’s 
negligence  and  impracticability,^ — p.  07. 

‘Ilis  fall  was  universally  ascribed  to  his 
pusillanimity ;  but  whether  betrayed  by  his 
fears  or  his  Iriends,  he  had  certairdy  been  the 
chief  author  of  his  own  disgrace.  His  haugh¬ 
tiness,  indiileJice,  reserve,  and  improvidence 
had  conjured  up  the  storm,  but  his  obstinacy 
and  feebleness  always  relaying  each  other 
and  always  mal-d-propos — were  the  radical 
cause  of  all  the  numerous  absurdities  that  dis¬ 
colored  his  conduct  and  exposed  him  to  de¬ 
served  reproaches ;  nor  had  he  depth  of  un¬ 
derstanding  to  counterbalance  the  defects  of 
his  temper  (p.  69).  The  details  of  his  con¬ 
duct  were  as  weak  and  preposterous  as  the 
great  lines  of  it  ’  (p.  70). 

Lord  North  had  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  Mr.  Townshend’s  death  ; 
and  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  secession, 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  but 
there  was  little  other  change  in  the  minis- 
try. 

‘  Lord  North  had  neither  system,  nor  prin¬ 
ciple,  nor  shame,  but  enjoyed  the  good  luck  of 
fortune  with  a  gluttonish  epicurism  that  was 
equally  careless  of  glory  or  disgrace.  As  a 
minister  he  had  no  foresight,  no  consistence.  | 
no  firmness,  no  spirit.  He  miscarried  in  all  i 
he  undertook  in  America — was  more  improvi- 1 
dent  than  unfortunate,  and  less  unfortnnate  \ 
than  he  deserved  to  be.  If  he  was  free  from  j 
vices,  he  was  as  void  of  virtues ;  and  it  is  a  j 
paltry  eulogium  of  a  prime  minister  of  a  great 
country' — yet  the  best  that  can  be  allotted  to 
Lord  North — that  though  his  country  was 
ruined  under  his  administration,  he  preserved 
his  good  humor,  and  neither  felt  for  his  coun¬ 
try  nor  for  himself.’ — vol.  iv.  pp.  80-83. 

This  character,  bad  as  it  is,  of  Lord 
North  is  one  of  the  least  defamatory  in  the 
whole  work  ;  but  even  this  *  paltry  eulo- 
gium' — the  positive  merit  of  good  humor, 
and  the  negative  one  of  not  meaning  all  the 
mischief  he  did — he  probably  owed  to  a 
small  fact  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  place.  *  In  the  payments  of  my 
office  bills,’  says  Walpole,  ‘  I  always  received 
justice  and  civility  from  Lord  North.’ — 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G9. 

The  Chancellor  Bathurst — 

‘  was  too  poor  a  creature  to  have  any  weight.’ 
—vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

Lord  Rockford — Secretary  of  State — 

‘lees  employ*ed,  had  still  les.s  claim  to  sense, 
and  none  at  all  to  knowledge? — ih. 


[April, 

Lord  Suffolk — Secretary  of  State — 

‘his  soul  w'as  harrowed  by  ambition,  and  as  he 
had  not  parts  to  gratify  it,  he  souglit  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Crow'n  as  means  of  gratifying 
his  own  pride.  He  was  totally  unpractised  in 
business,  pompous,  ignorant,  and  of  no  parts,  ^ 
but  atl'eciing  to  be  the  head  of  Grenville’s  late 
party.’ — ib. 

Lord  George  Germaine — Secretary  of 
State — 

‘w'as  proud,  haughty,  and  desperate.’ — vol.  iv. 
p.  84. 

Ijord  Halifax — Privy  Seal — 

‘  a  proud,  empty  man.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

Lord  Hillsborough — Secretary  of  State — 

‘  was  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and 
want  of  judgment.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

Such  were,  according  to  Walpole,  the 
talents  and  characters  of  the  principal  states¬ 
men  with  whom  George  HI.  had  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  his  etnpire  in  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  the  most  critical  and  difficult 
period  of  our  history.  We  need  not  repeat 
how  far  we  are  from  adopting  these  gloomy 
pictures  as  likenesses — the  supposition  of 
such  a  monstrous  and  yet  uniform  assem¬ 
blage  of  knaves  and  fools  is  not  merely  con¬ 
tradicted  by  much  indisputable  evidence, 
but  it  outrages  probability  and  libels  even 
human  nature  itself.  But  Walpole’s  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  taken  altogether ; — we  are 
forced  to  meet  his  representations  of  George 
HI.  by  his  representations  of  those  with 
whom  the  King  had  to  deal,  and  we  must 
explain  and  correct  Walpole’s  malevolence 
against  the  objects  of  his  secret  enmity  by 
thus  exposing  his  sweeping  malignity  against 
all  mankind. 

Party,  however,  it  must  be  after  all  con¬ 
fessed,  is  an  odious  and  cancerous  corrup- 
tor  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  is  but  too 
certain  that  politicians  will  emj)loy  against 
one  another,  and  even  against  their  sover¬ 
eign — whom  they  are  apt  to  look  at  as  a 
common  plunder — both  arts  and  violences 
which,  as  private  gentlemen  and  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  intercourses  of  man  and  man,  would 
disgust  their  taste  and  revolt  their  feelings. 
Hear  Walpole’s  own  confession  of  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  his  ministerial  friends  about  the  very 
time  when  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  King, 
and  the  King  as  he  fancied  so  pleased  with 
him,  that  he  thought  of  asking  a  great  fa¬ 
vor  from  his  Majesty  : — 
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‘  It  was  now  the  29th  of  May,  1776.  I 
pressed  the  Ministers  to  put  an  entl  to  ihe  ses¬ 
sion  to  prevent  their  resigning  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  rose,  and  to  keep  them  in  place  till  the 
eve  of  the  next  session ;  that  if  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  arise  in  their  favor  during  that 
interval,  they  might  surprise  and  distress  the 
King  by  a  sudden  resignation,  or  force  him  to 
give  them  better  terms.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

See  also  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  recently 
loaded  with  wealth,  honors  and  all  kinds  of 
personal  favor,  and  acknowledging  the  most 
cordial,  delicate,  and  almost  filial  affections 
from  the  King  : 

‘  Growing  more  inflammatory,  he  drew  a  ])ic- 
ture  of  the  late  King,  who,  he  said,  true,  faith¬ 
ful^  and  sincere,  and  who,  when  he  disliked  a 
man,  always  let  him  perceive  it — a  portrait  in- : 
tended  as  a  satirical  contrast  to  the  character' 
of  the  reigning  monarch.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  101. 

And  in  the  same  debate  his  chosen  follow¬ 
er,  Lord  Shelburne,  recently  Secretary  of 
State — 

‘  was  of  all  the  most  warm,  agreeable  to  his 
maxim  that  the  King  was  timid  and  must  be 
frightened.^* — vol.  iv.  p  102. 

The  retiremei.t  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whom  the  King  had  treated  with  the  great¬ 
est  regard,  and  who  showed  subsequently 
a  due  sense  of  his  Majesty’s  personal  kind-! 
ness  and  public  merits,  is  thus  represented 
by  Walpole : — 

‘Xothing  could  be  more,  distrcs.‘?fid  than  the. 
situation  into  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
brought  the  King,  and  in  which  he  abandoned 
him.' — vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

And  even  the  Rockingham  party — the  best- 
tempered  and  most  moderate  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  day — disgraced  itself,  says 
W^alpole,  by  intrigues  of  a  still  deeper  guilt. 

‘  Lord  North  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with  I 
Spain;  nor  was  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  | 
nation  at  all  eager  for  war.  The  Rocking- j 
ham  party  called  for  it  to  embarrass  the  (Joe-  j 
eminent,  ami  the  patriots  in  the  City  meant,to  , 
clog  the  operations  of  it.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  183.  j 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  very  rare  and  sliglit  men-  j 
tion  is  made  of  Lord  Slielburne,  father  of  the  ' 
present  .Marquis  of  Lansdowue,  one  of  the  most  j 
active  and  conspicuous  politicians  of  the  day,  and 
whom  we  should  for  many  reasons  have  expected 
to  find  very  prominent  in  the  pages  of  Walpole 
There  must  be  some  secret  reason  for  this  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  manuscript  has  been  printed  with¬ 
out  reserve,  we  cannot  account  for  its  comparative 
silence  as  to  Lord  Shelburne. 


The  King — the  victim,  therefore,  of  such 
passionate  and  unceasing  conflicts — the 
only  fixed  object  amidst  such  flunctuations 
of  interests,  such  ambition,  such  treachery, 
such  violence — the  one  mediator,  or  rather 
medium,  by  or  through  whom  all  these  con¬ 
flicting,  and  strong,  and  greedy  rivalries 
were  to  be  restrained,  or  reconciled,  or  pre¬ 
ferred — is  it,  we  say,  just — is  it  rational — 
is  it  common  sense  or  common  honesty  to 
make  the  King  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  these  proceedings,  in  which  he  was  the 
greatest  sufferer  ? — or  to  give  any  credence 
to  the  various  forms  of  vexation  and  disap¬ 
pointment  which,  according  to  their  various 
tempers,  would  be  taken  and  promulgated 
by  the  ‘  itn  ingraC  and  the  ‘  dix  mecontens' 
which  it  was  his  Majesty’s  daily  and  pain¬ 
ful  but  inevitable  duty  to  make? 

But  truth  at  last  prevails.  Every  new 
circumstance  of  evidence  that  arises  or 
transpires — even  those  that,  like  \Valj)ole’s 
.Memoir.s,  were  designed  for  the  very  con¬ 
trary  object — have  the  effect  of  vindicating 
the  character  of  the  King,  and  raising  him 
above  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  ma¬ 
lignity  of  faction  in  ail  the  lustre  and  puri¬ 
ty  of  his  blameless  character  as  one  of  the 
best  of  kings  and  the  honestest  of  men. 

M’e  have  been  so  used  to  see  M' alpole’s 
works  miserably  edited,  that  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  present  Editor’s  very  moderate 
performance  of  his  task,  and  will  not  dwell 
on  many  omissions,  several  inaccuracies, 
and  some  errors  with  which  he  might  be 
justly  reproached.  lie  has  afforded  a  good 
deal  of  useful  explanation,  and  has,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  tlie  two  last  volumes,  taken  oc¬ 
casions  to  correct  misstatements  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  malignity  of  the  author.  He  has 
availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  of  George  HI. 
with  Lord  N»)rth,  obtained  for  him  by  the 
intervention  of  Lord  Brougham  from  Lord 
North’s  daughter,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
lie  has  been  allowed  to  consult,  and  given 
some  interesting  extracts  from  the  papers 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  he  has  also  seen 
some  other  original  documents,  and  has  very 
diligently  compared  the  various  printed 
works  that  bear  upon  the  period.  From  all 
these  sources  he  has,  in  many  instances, 
exposed  and  corrected  tlie  errors  and  as¬ 
perities  of  the  text — but  still  by  no  means, 
we  must  say,  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  fairly  expected.  His  vindications  are 
confined,  if  not  altogether,  yet  very  nearly 
so,  to  the  ^Vhig  statesmen,  for  wliose  de- 
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scendiints  lie  appears  to  feel  a  personal  re- 

?ar(I — as  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Lord  Holland.  He  occasion¬ 
ally,  too — but  somewhat  perfunctorily,  we 
think — ventures  to  extend  a  little  modicum 
of  justice  to  the  King.  We  wish  that  his 
exercise  of  this  judicial  power  had  been 
more  extensive  in  scope  and  more  decided 
in  quality.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  in  an 
opinion  which  he  quotes,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  adopt,  from  the  late  Lord 
Holland’s  preface  to  the  first  Memoirs,  that 
*  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  editor  to 
correct  the  misrepresentations  or  errors  of 
his  author.’  We  doubt  whether  this  would 
be  just  in  almost  any  case,  but  undoubtedly 
in  the  case  of  all  Memoirs — and  in  that  of 
those  Memoirs  especially — it  was  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  editorial  duty  and  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  happens  to  be,  by  circumstances, 
made  accessary  to  the  promulgation  of  mis¬ 
representation  or  error,  to  do  his  best  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  he  con¬ 
tributes  to  spread.  This  duty  is  peculiarly 
strong  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  word 
is  published  at  a  time  when  the  slander  can 
still  give  pain  to  surviving  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  as  well  as  falsify  history,  and  while 
there  are  still  living  traditions  and  extant 
documents,  sufiicient,  with  intelligent  man¬ 
agement,  to  correct  it.  Our  slight  cetisure 
of  the  Editor  on  this  point  has  rather  a  smack 
of  praise — what  he  has  done  makes  us  wish 
that  he  had  done  more.  The  narrow  limits, 
desultory  nature,  and  hasty  composition  of 
an  article  in  a  review,  have  not  permitted 
ourselves  to  notice  a  tithe  of  the  corrigenda 
and  castiganda  of  Walpole’s  text;  but  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have,  now  as  here¬ 
tofore,  contributed  something  to  that  every 
day  more  desirable  object  ;  we  at  least 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recording  a 
solemn  and,  we  hope,  an  useful  protest 
against  the  personal  credit  and  historical 
value  of  the  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY, - COntillUcd. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  whose  eye  is  quick  to 
seize  the  lurking  and  the  stealthy  aspects 
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of  things,  does  not  overlook  the  absolute 
midsummer  madness  which  possessed  Shel¬ 
ley  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  total  nature  was  altered  and  darkened 
wlien  that  theme  arose  :  transfiguration  fell 
upon  him.  He  that  was  so  gentle,  became 
savage;  he  that  breathed  by  the  very  lungs 
of  Christianity — that  was  so  merciful,  so 
full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  humility, 
of  love  and  forgiveness,  then  raved  and 
screamed  like  an  idiot  whom  once  I  per¬ 
sonally  knew,  when  oflended  by  a  strain  of 
heavenly  music  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
In  both  cases,  it  was  the  sense  of  perfect 
beauty  revealed  under  the  sense  of  morbid 
estrangement.  This  it  is,  as  I  presume, 
which  Mr.  Gilfillan  alludes  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  (p.  104,)  ”  On  all  other  sub¬ 
jects  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the  gentlest  of 
the  gentle,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  yet, 
when  one  topic  was  introduced,  lie  became 
straightway  insane ;  his  eyes  glared,  his 
voice  screamed,  his  hand  vibrated  frenzy.” 
But  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  entirely  in  the  wrong 
when  he  countenances  the  notion  that  harsh 
treatment  had  any  concern  in  riveting  the 
fanaticism  of  Shelley.  On  the  contrary,  he 
met  with  an  indulgence  to  the  first  mani- 
i  festation  of  his  anti-Christian  madness, 
better  suited  to  the  goodness  of  the  lunatic 
than  to  the  pestilence  of  his  lunacy.  It 
was  at  Oxford  that  this  earliest  explosion  of 
Shelleyism  occurred ;  and  though,  with 
respect  to  secrets  of  prison-houses,  and  to 
discussions  that  proceed  “  with  closed 
doors,”  there  is  always  a  danger  of  being 
misinformed,  I  believe,  from  the  uniformity 
of  such  accounts  as  have  reached  myself, 
that  the  following  brief  of  the  matter  may 
be  relied  on.  Shelley,  being  a  venerable 
sage  of  sixteen,  or  rather  less,  came  to  a 
resolution  that  he  would  convert,  and  that 
it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  convert,  the  uni¬ 
versal  Christian  church  to  Atheism  or  to 
Pantheism,  no  great  matter  which.  But,  as 
such  large  undertakings  require  time,  twen¬ 
ty  months,  suppose,  or  even  two  years, — 
for  you  know,  reader,  that  a  railway  re¬ 
quires  on  an  average  little  less, — Shelley 
was  determined  to  obey  no  impulse  of 
youthful  rashness.  Oh  no!  Down  with 
presumption,  down  with  levity,  down  with 
boyish  precipitation  !  Changes  of  religion 
are  awful  things  :  people  must  have  time  to 
think.  He  would  move  slowly  and  dis¬ 
creetly.  So  first  he  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explaining  the 
necessity  of  being  an  atheist;  and,  with 
his  usual  exemplary  courage,  (for,  seriously, 
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be  was  the  least  false  of  human  creatures,)  • 
Shelley  put  his  name  to  the  pamphlet,  and ' 
the  name  of  his  college.  llis  ultimate! 
object  was  to  accomplish  a  general  apostacy  ! 
in  the  Christian  church  of  whatever  name,  j 
But  for  one  six  months,  it  was  quite  enough  j 
if  he  caused  a  revolt  in  the  Church  of! 
England.  And  as,  beft)re  a  great  naval ' 
action,  when  the  enemy  is  approaching,  j 
you  throw  a  long  shot  or  two  by  way  of! 
trying  his  range, — on  that  principle  Shelley  ; 
had  thrown  out  his  tract  in  Oxford.  Oxford  | 
formed  the  advanced  squadron  of  the  Eng-  j 
lish  Church:  and,  by  way  of  a  coup  (V  essai 
thou'rli  in  itself  a  bagatelle,  what  if  he 
should  begin  with  converting  Oxford  ?  To 
make  any  beginning  at  all  is  one-half  the  j 
battle;  or,  as  a  writer  in  this  Magazine; 
[June  1845]  suggests,  a  good  deal  more,  i 
To  speak  seriously,  there  is  something  even  ! 
thus  far  in  the  boyish  presumption  of! 
Shelley,  not  altogether  without  nobility. . 
He  affronted  the  armies  of  Christendom.  | 
Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  be  jesting, 
it  would  not  have  been  noble.  But  here,! 
even  in  the  most  monstrous  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  here,  as  always,  he  was  perfectly 
sincere  and  single-minded.  Satisfied  that 
Atheism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world, 
he  was  not  the  person  to  speak  by  halves. 
Being  a  boy,  he  attacked  those  [upon  a 
point  the  most  sure  to  irritate]  who  were 
gray  ;  having  no  station  in  society,  he  flew 
at  the  throats  of  none  but  those  who  had ; 
weaker  than  an  infant  for  the  purpose  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  planted  his  fist  in  the  face  of 
a  giant,  saying,  “  Take  that,  you  devil,  and 
that,  and  that”  The  pamphlet  had  been 
published;  and  though  an  undergraduate' 
of  Oxford  is  not  (technically  speaking)  a 
member  of  the  university  as  a  responsible 
corporation,  still  he  bears  a  near  relation 
to  it.  And  the  heads  of  colleges  felt  a 
disagreeable  summons  to  an  extra-meeting. 
There  are  in  Oxford  five-and-twenty  col¬ 
leges,  to  say  nothing  of  halls.  Frequent  and 
full  the  heads  assembled  in  Golgotha,  a 
well-known  Oxonian  chamber,  which,  being 
interpreted,  (as  scripturally  we  know,)  is 
“  the  place  of  a  skull,”  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  be  the  place  of  a  head. 
There  the  heads  met  to  deliberate.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Most  of  them  were  in¬ 
clined  to  mercy  :  to  proceed  at  all — was  to 
proceed  to  extremities;  and,  (generally 
speaking,)  to  expel  a  man  from  Oxford,  is 
to  ruin  his  prospects  in  any  of  the  liberal 
professions.  Not,  therefore,  from  considera¬ 
tion  for  Shelley’s  position  in  society,  but  on 


the  kindest  motives  of  forbearance  towards 
one  so  young,  the  heads  decided  for  declin¬ 
ing  all  notice  of  the  pamphlet.  Levelled 
at  them,  it  was  not  specially  addressed  to 
them  ;  and,  amongst  the  inflnite  children 
born  every  morning  from  that  mightiest  of 
mothers,  the  press,  why  should  Golgotha 
be  supposed  to  have  known  any  thing, 
officially,  of  this  little  brat  ?  That  evasion 
might  suit  some  people,  but  not  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  ’I'liere  was  a  flaw,  (was 
there?)  in  his  process?  his  pleading  could 
not,  regularly,  come  up  before  the  court  ? 
Very  well — he  would  heal  that  defect  im¬ 
mediately.  So  he  sent  his  pamphlet,  with 
five-and-twenty  separate  letters,  addressed 
to  the  five-and-twenty  heads  of  colleges  in 
Golgotha  assembled  ;  courteously  “  invit¬ 
ing”  all  and  every  of  them  to  notify,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  his  adhesion  to 
the  enclosed  unanswerable  arguments  for 
Atheism.  Upon  this,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Golgotha  looked  black;  and,  after  certain 
formalities,  “  invited”  P.  B.  Shelley  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  But,  if  this  were  harsh,  how  would 
Mr.  Gilfillan  have  had  them  to  proceed  ? 
Already  they  had  done,  perhaps,  too  much 
in  the  way  of  forbearance.  There  were 
many  men  in  Oxford  who  knew  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  Shelley’s  family.  Already  it  was 
whispered  that  any  man  of  obscure  con¬ 
nexions  would  have  been  visited  for  his 
Atheism,  whether  writing  to  Golgotha  or 
not.  And  this  whisper  would  have  strength¬ 
ened,  had  any  further  neglect  been  shown  to 
formal  letters,  which  requested  a  formal 
answer.  The  authorities  of  Oxford,  deej)ly 
responsible  to  the  nation  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  peril,  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did.  They  were  not  severe.  The 
severity  was  extorted  and  imposed  by  Shel- 
ley.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  pal- 
I  liution  of  Shelley’s  conduct,  it  ought  to  be 
j  noticed  that  he  is  unfairly  placed,  by  the 
'  undistinguishing,  on  the  manly  station  of 
j  an  ordinary  Oxford  student.  The  under- 
I  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
j  not  ”  boys,”  as  a  considerable  proportion 
must  be,  for  good  reasons,  in  other  univer¬ 
sities, — the  Scottish  universities,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
many  of  those  on  the  continent.  Few  of 
j  the  English  students  even  befrin  their  resi- 
!  dence  before  eighteen  ;  and  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  are  at  least  twenty.  Whereas 
Shelley  was  really  a  boy  at  this  era,  and 
no  man.  He  had  entered  on  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  he  was  still  in  the  earliest  part  of 
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his  academic  career,  when  his  obstinate  and 
reiterated  attempt  to  inoculate  the  univer¬ 
sity  with  a  disease  that  he  fancied  indispen- 
sal)le  to  their  mental  health,  caused  his 
expulsion. 

1  imagine  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  will  find 
himself  compelled,  hereafter,  not  less  by 
his  own  second  thoughts,  than  by  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  some  amongst  his  readers,  to  revise 
that  selection  of  memorial  traits,  whether 
acts  or  habits,  by  which  he  seeks  to  bring 
Shelley,  as  a  familiar  presence,  within  the 
field  of  ocular  apprehension.  The  acts 
selected,  uidess  characteristic — the  habits 
selected,  utdess  representative, — must  be 
absolutely  impertinent  to  the  true  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  man  ;  and  most  of  those  re¬ 
hearsed  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  unless  where  they 
happen  to  be  merely  accidents  of  bodily 
constitution,  are  such  as  all  of  us  would  be 
sorry  to  suppose  naturally  belonging  to 
Shelley.  To  “  rush  out  of  the  room  in 
terror,  as  his  wild  imagination  painted  to 
him  a  pair  of  eyes  in  a  lady’s  breast,"  is 
not  not  so  much  a  movement  of  poetic 
frenzy,  as  of  typhus  fever — to  “  terrify  an 
old  lady  out  of  her  wits,"  by  assuming,  in 
a  stage-coach,  the  situation  of  a  regal 
sufferer  from  Shakspeare,  is  not  eccentricity 
so  much  as  painful  discourtesy — and  to  re¬ 
quest  of  Rowland  Hill,  a  man  most  pious 
and  sincere,  “the  use  of  Surrey  chapel," 
as  a  theatre  for  publishing  infidelity,  would 
have  been  so  thoroughly  the  act  of  a  heart¬ 
less  coxcomb,  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  it  an  authentic  anecdote. 
Not  that  1  doubt  of  Shelley’s  violating  at 
times  his  own  better  nature,  as  every  man 
is  capable  of  doing,  under  youth  too  fervid, 
W'ine  too  potent,  and  companions  too  mis¬ 
leading  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that,  during 
Shelley’s  very  earliest  youth,  the  mere  acci¬ 
dent  of  Rowland  Hill’s  being  a  man  well¬ 
born  and  aristocratically  connected,  yet 
sacrificing  tliese  advantages  to  what  he 
thought  the  highest  of  services,  spiritual 
service  on  behalf  of  poor  laboring  men, 
would  have  laid  a  pathetic  arrest  upon  any 
impulse  of  fun  in  one  who,  with  the  very 
same  advantages  of  birth  and  position,  had 
the  same  deep  reverence  for  the  rights  of 
the  poor.  Willing,  at  all  times,  to  forget 
his  own  pretensions  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  seemed  powerless — willing  in  a  degree 
that  seems  sublime — Shelley  could  not  but 
have  honored  the  same  nobility  of  feeling 
in  another.  And  Rowland  Hill,  hy  his 
guileless  simplicity,  had  a  separate  hold  up¬ 
on  a  nature  so  childlike  as  Shelley’s.  He 
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was  full  of  love  to  man ;  so  was  Shelley. 
He  was  full  of  humility ;  so  was  Shelley. 
Difference  of  creed,  however  vast  the  inter¬ 
val  which  it  created  between  the  men,  could 
not  have  hid  from  Shelley’s  eye,  the  close 
approximation  of  their  natures.  Infidel  by 
his  intellect,  Shelley  was  a  Christian  in  the 
tendencies  of  his  heart.  As  to  his  “  lying 
asleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  small 
round  head  thrust  almost  into  the  very  fire," 
this,  like  his  “  basking  in  the  hottest  beams 
of  an  Italian  sun,"  illustrates  nothing  but 
his  physical  temperament.  That  he  should 
be  seen  “  devouring  large  pieces  of  bread 
amid  his  profound  ab.stractions,"  simply  re¬ 
calls  to  my  eye  some  hundred  thousands  of 
children  in  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  London,  whom  I  am 
daily  detecting  in  the  same  unaccountable 
practice;  and  yet,  probably,  with  very  little 
abstraction  to  excuse  it ;  whilst  his  “  end¬ 
less  cups  of  tea,"  in  so  tea-drinking  a  land 
as  ours,  have  really  ceased  to  offer  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  novelty  which,  eighty  years 
ago,  in  the  reign  of  i)r.  Johnson,  and  under 
a  higher  price  of  tea,  they  might  have  se¬ 
cured.  Such  habits,  however,  are  inoffen¬ 
sive,  if  not  particularly  mysterious,  nor 
particularly  significant.  But  that,  in  defect 
I  of  a  paper  boat,  Shelley  should  launch  upon 
the  Serpentine  a  fifty  pound  bank  note, 
seems  to  my  view  an  act  of  childishness, 
or  else  (which  is  worse)  an  act  of  empty 
ostentation,  not  likely  to  proceed  from  one 
who  generally  exhibited  in  his  outward 
deportment  a  sense  of  true  dignity.  He 
who,  through  his  family,*  connected  himself 
with  that  “  spirit  without  spot,"  (as  Shelley 
calls  him  in  the  “Adonais,")  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  (a  man  how  like  in  gentleness,  and 
in  faculties  of  mind,  to  himself!) — he  that, 
by  consequence,  connected  him.self  with 
that  later  descendant  of  Penshurst,  the 
noble  martyr  of  freedom,  Algernon  Sidney, 
could  not  have  degraded  himself  by  a  pride 
so  mean  as  any  which  roots  itself  in  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  anecdote  of  his 
repeating  Dr.  Johnson’s  benign  act,  by 
“  lifting  a  poor  houseless  outcast  upon  his 
back,  and  carrying  her  to  a  jilace  of  re¬ 
fuge,"  I  read  so  strong  a  character  of  in- 

*  “  Family i.  e.  The  cens  in  the  Roman 
sense,  or  collective  iioiise.  Shelley ’s  own  imme¬ 
diate  branch  of  the  Imnse  did  not,  in  a  legal  .sense, 
represent  the  family  of  Penshurst,  because  the 
rights  of  the  lineal  descent  had  settled  upon 
another  branch.  But  his  branch  had  a  collateral 
participation  in  the  glory  of  the  Sidney  name,  and 
might,  by  accidents  possible  enough,  have  come 
to  be  its  sole  representative. 
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ternal  probability,  that  it  would  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  upon  what  external  testimony 
it  rests. 

The  life  of  Shelley,  according  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  was  “  among  the 
most  romantic  in  literary  story.”  Every 
thing  was  romantic  in  his  short  career ; 
every  thing  wore  a  tragic  interest.  From 
his  childhood  he  moved  through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  afflictions.  Always  craving  for 
love,  loving  and  seeking  to  be  loved,  always 
he  was  destined  to  reap  hatred  from  those 
with  whom  life  had  connected  him.  If  in 
the  darkness  he  raise<l  up  images  of  his  de¬ 
parted  hours,  he  would  behold  his  family 
disowning  him,  and  the  home  of  his  infan- 
cy  knowing  him  no  more;  he  would  behold 
his  magnificent  university,  that  under  hap¬ 
pier  circumstances  would  have  gloried  in 
his  genius,  rejecting  him  for  ever  ;  he  would 
behold  his  first  wife,  whom  once  he  had 
loved  passionately,  through  calamities  ari¬ 
sing  from  himself,  called  away  to  an  early 
and  a  tragic  death.  The  peace  after  which 
his  heart  panted  for  ever,  in  what  dreadful 
contrast  it  stood  to  the  eternal  contention 
upon  which  his  restless  intellect  or  acci¬ 
dents  of  position  threw  him  like  a  passive 
victim!  It  seemed  as  if  not  any  choice  of 
his,  but  some  sad  doom  of  opposition  from 
without,  forced  out,  as  by  a  magnet,  strug¬ 
gles  of  frantic  resistance  from  him,  whicli 
as  gladly  he  would  have  evaded,  as  ever 
victim  of  epilepsy  yearned  to  evade  his  con¬ 
vulsions  1  Gladly  he  would  have  slept  in 
eternal  seclusion,  whilst  eternally  the  trum¬ 
pet  summoned  him  to  battle.  In  storms 
unwillingly  created  by  himself,  he  lived; 
in  a  storm,  cited  by  the  finger  of  God,  he 
died. 

It  is  afiecting, — at  least  it  is  so  for  any 
one  who  believes  in  the  |)rofound  sincerity 
of  Shelley,  a  man  (however  erring)  whom 
neither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  vanity,  nor  ha¬ 
tred,  ever  seduced  into  falsehood,  or  even 
into  dissimulation — to  read  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  a  revolution  occurring  in 
his  own  mind  at  school  :  so  early  did  his 
struggles  begin  !  It  is  in  verse,  and  forms 
part  of  those  beautiful  stanzas  addressed  to 
his  second  wife,  which  he  prefixed  to  ‘‘  The 
Revolt  of  Islam.”  Five  or  six  of  these 
stanzas  may  be  quoted  with  a  certainty  of 
pleasing  many  readers,  whilst  they  throw 
light  on  the  early  condition  of  Shelley’s 
feelings,  and  of  his  .early  anticipations  with 
regard  to  the  promises  and  the  menaces  of 
life  : 


5^3 

“Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear 
friend,  when  first 

The  clouds  wliich  wrap  this  world,  from  youtli 
did  puss. 

I  do  remember  well  the  hour  whicli  hurst 
My  spirit’s  sleep  ;  a  fresh  Mav-dawn  it  was. 
When  1  walk’d  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept — 1  knew  not  why;  until  there  rose. 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas  ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasp’d  my  hfiiiJs.and  look’d  around 
(Hut  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
W  hich  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 
ground,) 

?o  without  shame  I  spake — 1  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
kj^uch  power  ;  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.  1  then  controH’d 
My  tears  ;  my  heart  grew  calm  ;  and  I  was  meek 
and  bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  loie  : 
Yet  nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

I  cared  to  learn  ;  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind  ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthen’d  more 
and  more 

Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one  ! 

Such  once  I  sought  in  vain  ;  then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thnjwn 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone  ; 

Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me. 

Hard  hearts  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crush’d  and  wither’d  nune,  that  could 
not  be 

Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 

Thou,  friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry 
heart 

Fell, like  bright  spring  upon  some  herblcss  plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisd»»m,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom*  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  tw’ain, 
And  walk’d  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 

*  Of  Custom  ; — This  alludes  to  a  theory  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  as  a  vicious  in¬ 
stitution,  and  an  attempt  to  realize  his  theory  by 
way  of  public  e.xample  ;  which  attempt  there  is 
no  use  in  noticing  more  particularly,  as  it  was 
subsequently  abandoned  Originally  he  had  de¬ 
rived  his  theory  from  the  writings  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  the  mother  of  his  second  wife,  whose 
birth  in  fact  had  cost  that  mother  her  life.  But 
by  the  year  1812,  (the  year  following  his  first 
marriage,)  he  had  so  fortified,  from  other  quarters, 
his  previous  opinions  upon  the  wickedness  of  all 
nuptial  ties  consecrated  by  law’  or  by  the  church, 
that  he  apologized  to  his  friends  for  having  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  marriage  ceremony  as  for  an  ofi’ence  ; 
but  an  offence,  he  pleaded,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  vicious  constitution  of  society,  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  female  partner. 
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Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed 
in  vain 

From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  nieot  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it 
long. 

No  more  alone  through  the  world’s  wilderness, 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 

I  journey’d  now;  no  more  companionless. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. 

Now  has  descended  a  screner  hour;  i 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return  ;  j 
Though  sufl’ering  leaves  the  knowledge  and 
the  power 

Which  says — Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn 
And  from  tliy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  born 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles;  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life’s  beaming  morn  ; 

And  these  delights  and  thou  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  song  1  consecrate  to  thee.  | 

My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
Shelley  by  the  report  of  liis  O.xford  labors 
as  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  infidelity. 
Abstracted  from  the  absolute  sincerity  and 
simplicity  which  governed  that  boyish  move¬ 
ment,  qualities  which  could  not  be  known 
to  a  stranger,  or  even  suspected  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  extravagance,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Oxford  re])orts  of  him  to  create  any 
interest  beyond  that  of  wonder  at  his  folly 
and  presumption  in  pushing  to  such  extrem¬ 
ity  what,  naturally,  all  people  viewed  as  an 
elaborate  jest.  Some  curiosity,  however, 
even  at  that  time,  must  have  gathered  about 
his  name;  for  I  remember  seeing,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  little  Indian  ink  sketch  of  him  in  ^ 
the  academic  costume  of  Oxford.  The  | 
sketch  tallied  pretty  well  with  a  verbal  de-j 
scriplion  which  I  had  heard  of  him  in  some  j 
company,  viz  ,  that  he  looked  like  an  ele-j 
gant  and  slender  flower,  whose  head  droop- 1 
ed  from  being  surcharged  with  rain.  This  I 
gave,  to  the  chance  observer,  an  impression 
that  he  was  tainted,  even  in  his  external 
deportment,  by  some  excess  of  sickly  sen¬ 
timentalism,  from  which  I  believe  that,  in 
all  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkably 
free.  Between  two  and  three  years  after 
this  period,  which  was  that  of  his  expulsion 
from  Oxford,  he  married  a  beautiful  girl 
named  Westbrook.  She  was  respectably 
connected;  but  had  not  moved  in  a  rank 
corresponding  to  Shelley’s ;  and  that  acci- 


wife’s ’father  made  over  to  him  an  annual 
income  of  .£200;  and,  as  economy  had  be¬ 
come  important,  the  youthful  pair — both, 
in  fact,  still  children — came  down  to  the 
Lakes,  supposing  this  region  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  to  be  a  sequestered 
place,  which  it  teas,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  also  to  be  a  cheap  place — which 
it  was  not.  Another  motive  to  this  choice 
arose  with  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  an  old  friend  of  Shelley’s  family,  and 
generously  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  the 
young  man’s  errors,  except  where  he  could 
do  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from  their  con¬ 
sequences.  llis  Grace  possessed  the  beau¬ 
tiful  estate  of  Gobarrow  Park  on  Ulleswater, 
and  other  estates  of  greater  extent  in  the 
same  two  counties  ;*  his  own  agents  he  had 
directed  to  furnish  any  accommodations 
I  that  njight  meet  Shelley’s  views;  and  he 
i  had  written  to  some  gentlemen  amongst 
i  his  agricultural  friends  in  Cumberland,  re- 
1  questing  them  to  pay  such  neighborly  at- 
I  tentions  to  the  solitary  young  people  as  cir- 
j  cumstances  might  place  in  their  power. 

1  This  bias  being  impressed  upon  Shelley’s 
wanderings,  naturally  brought  him  to  Kes- 
(  wick  as  the  most  central  and  the  largest  of 
1  the  little  towns  dispersed  amongst  the  lakes, 
i  Southey,  made  aware  of  the  interest  taken 
*  in  Shelley  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
his  usual  kindness  immediately  called  up¬ 
on  him  ;  and  the  ladies  of  Southey’s  family 
subsequently  made  an  early  call  upon  Mrs. 
Shelley.  One  of  them  mentioned  tome  as 
occurring  in  this  first  visit  an  amusing  ex- 
pression  of  the  youthful  matron,  which, 
four  years  later,  when  I  heard  of  her  gloomy 
end,  recalled  with  the  force  of  a  pathetic 
contrast,  that  icy  arrest  therj  chaining  up 
her  youthful  feet  for  ever.  The  Shelleys 
ha<i  been  induced  by  one  of  their  new 
friends  to  take  part  of  a  house  standing 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  Keswick,  on  the 
!  Penrith  road;  more,  I  believe,  in  that  friend’s 
I  intention  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  easi- 
j  ly  within  his  hospitalities,  than  for  any  bean- 
I  ty  in  the  place.  There  was,  however,  a 
j  pretty  garden  attached  to  it.  And  whilst 
'  walking  in  this,  one  of  the  Southey  party 
j  asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the  garden  had  been 
j  let  with  their  part  of  the  house.  ”  Oh,  no,” 


dent  brought  him  into  my  own  neighbor- i  she  replied,  “the  garden  is  not  ours;  but 


hood.  For  his  family,  already  estranged 
from  him,  were  now'  thoroughly  irritated  by 
what  they  regarded  as  a  mesalliance,  and 
withdrew,  or  greatly  reduced  his  pecunia¬ 
ry  allowances.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
story  current.  In  this  embarrassment,  his 


then,  you  know,  the  people  let  us  run  about 

*  “  Ti/jo  countips:”  the  frontier  line  between 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  traverses  ob¬ 
liquely  tlie  lake  of  Ulleswater,  so  that  the  banks 
on  both  sides  lie  partly  in  both  counties. 
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in  it  whenever  Percy  and  I  are  tired  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  house.”  'Phe  naivete  of  this 
expression  “  run  about,”  contrasted  so  pic¬ 
turesquely  with  the  intermitting  efforts  of 
the  girlish  wife  at  supporting  a  matronlike 
gravity  now  that  she  was  doing  the  honors 
of  her  house  to  married  ladies,  caused  all 
the  party  to  smile.  And  me  it  caused  pro¬ 
foundly  to  sigh,  four  years  later,  when  the 
gloomy  death  of  this  young  creature,  now 
frozen  in  a  distant  grave,  threw  back  my 
remembrance  upon  her  fawn-like  playful¬ 
ness,  which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  the 
girlish  phrase  of  run  about  so  naturally  be¬ 
trayed. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  cottage  myself  in 
Grasmere,  just  thirteen  miles  distant  from 
Shelley’s  new  abode.  As  he  had  then  writ¬ 
ten  nothing  of  any  interest,  I  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  calling  upon  him  except  by  way  ol 
showing  any  little  attentions  in  my  power  to 
a  brother  Oxonian,  and  to  a  man  of  letters. 
These  attentions  indeed  he  might  have 
claimed  simply  in  the  character  of  a  neigh 
bor.  For  as  men  living  on  the  coast  o 
Mayo  or  Galway  are  apt  to  consider  the 
dwellers  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  the  light  of  next  door  neighbors,  divi¬ 
ded  only  by  a  party-wall  of  crystal, — and 
what  if  accidentally  three  thousand  miles 
thick? — on  the  same  principle  we  amongst 
the  slender  population  of  this  lake  region, 
and  wherever  no  ascent  intervened  between 
two  parties  higher  than  Dunmail  Raise  and 
the  spurs  of  ilelvellyn,  were  apt  to  take 
with  each  other  the  privileged  tone  of  neigh¬ 
bors.  Sonie  neighborly  advantages  I  might 
certainly  have  placed  at  Shelley’s  disposal — 
Grasmere,  for  instance,  itself,  which  tempt¬ 
ed  at  that  time*  by  a  beauty  that  had  not 

*  “  At  that  time  !” — the  reader  will  say,  who 
happens  to  he  aware  of  themiglity  barriers  whicli 
engirdle  (irasmere,  Fairfield,  Arthur’s  Chair,  Seat 
Sandal,  Steil  Fell,  Ac.,  (the  lowest  above  two 
thousand,  the  higher  above  thne  thou^and  feet 
liifrlij — “what  then  do  the  mountains  change, 
and  the  mountain  tarns?”  Perhaps  not;  hut,  if 
they  do  not  change  in  substance  or  in  form,  they 
“  cl'iangc  countenance  ”  when  they  are  disfigured 
from  below.  One  cotton  mill,  planted  by  the 
side  of  a  trtrrent,  disenchants  the  scene,  and  ban¬ 
ishes  the  ideal  beauty  even  in  the  case  where  it 
leaves  the  jdiysical  beauty  untouched  :  a  truth 
wtiich,  many  years  ago,  1  saw  illustrated  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Church  Coniston.  Put  is  there 
any  cotton-mill  in  (irasmere?  Not  Mat  I  have 
heard  ;  but  if  no  water  has  been  filched  away 
from  (irasmere,  there  is  one  water  too  much  w'hich 
has  cre[>t  lately  into  that  loveliest  of  mountain 
chambers;  an*l  that  is  the  “  w’ater-cure,”  which 
has  built  unto  itself  a  sort  of  residence  in  that 
vale  ;  whether  a  rustic  nest,  or  a  lordly  palace,  I 


been  sullied  :  Wordsworth  who  then  lived 
in  Grasmere;  E'.leray  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  nine  miles  further;  finally,  my  own 
ibrary,  which,  being  rich  in  the  wickedest 
of  German  speculations,  would  naturally 
have  been  more  to  Shelley’s  taste  than  the 
Spanish  library  of  Southey. 

But  all  these  temptations  were  negatived 
for  Shelley  by  his  sudden  departure.  Off 
he  went  in  a  hurry  :  but  trht/  he  went,  or 
whither  he  went,  I  did  not  inquire ;  not 
guessing  the  interest  which  he  would  create 
in  my  mind,  six  years  later,  by  his  ”  Revolt 
of  Islam.”  A  life  of  Shelley,  in  a  Conti¬ 
nental  edition  of  his  works,  says  that  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  to  Ireland.  Some¬ 
time  after,  we  at  the  lakes  heard  that  he 
was  living  in  Wales.  Apparently  he  had 
the  instinct  within  him  of  his  own  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  for  eternal  restlessness.  But  events 
were  now  hurrying  upon  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  the  whole  arrear 
of  his  life  was  destined  to  revolve.  With¬ 
in  that  space,  he  had  the  whole  burden  of 
life  and  death  to  exhaust;  he  had  all  his 
suffering  to  suffer,  and  all  his  work  to  work. 

In  about  four  years  his  first  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  She 
had  brought  to  Shelley  two  children.  But 
feuds  arose  between  them,  owincr  to  in- 

do  not  know,  IMnantimc,  in  honesty  it  must  be 
owned,  that  many  years  ago  the  vale  was  half-ru¬ 
ined  by  an  insane  construction  carried  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  lake  as  a  basis  for  a  mail- 
coach  road.  This  infernal  mass  of  solid  inasonry 
swept  away  the  loveliest  of  sylvan  recesses,  and 
the  mo.-t  absolutely  charmed  against  intrusive  foot 
or  angry  echoes.  It  did  worse  ;  it  swept  away 
the  stateliest  of  Flora’s  daughters,  and  swept 
away,  at  the  same  time,  the  birth-place  of  a  well 
known  verse,  describing  that  stately  plant" which 
is  perhaps  (as  a  separate  line)  the  most  exquisite 
that  the  poetry  of  earth  can  show.  The  jdant 
was  the  Osmunda  regalis  : 

“  Plant  lovelier  in  its  own  recess 
Than  Grecian  Naiad  seen  at  earliest  dawn 
Tending  her  fount,  or  lady  of  the  luhe 
Sole-sitting  hy  the  shores  of  old  romance.'’ 

It  is  this  last  line  and  a  half  which  some  have 
held  to  ascend  in  beauty  as  much  beyond  any  ..jin¬ 
gle  line  known  to  liter.iture,  as  the  Osmunda  as¬ 
cends  in  luxury  of  .splendor  above  other  ferns. 
I  have  restored  the  original  wr»rd  lake,  which  the 
poet  himself  under  an  erroneous  impression  had 
dismissed  for  vicre.  Put  the  line  rests  no  longer 
on  an  earthly  reality — the  reces.s  wiiich  suggested 
it,  is  gone;  the  Osmunda  has  tied;  and  a  vile 
causeway,  such  as  Sin  and  Death  build  in  .Milton 
over  Chaos,  fastening  it  with  “asphaltic  slime” 
and  “pins  of  adamant,”  having  long  displaced 
the  loveliest  chapel  (us  1  may  call  it,)  in  the 
whoh;  cathedral  of  (irasmere,  1  have  since  con¬ 
sidered  (irasmere  itself  u  ruin  of  its  former  self. 
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compatii)le  habits  of  mind.  They  parted. 
And  it  is  one  chief  misery  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  separated  from  her  natural 
protector,  that  her  desolate  situation  at¬ 
tracts  and  stimulates  the  calumnies  of  the 
malicious.  Stung  by  these  calumnies,  and 
oppressed  (as  I  have  understood)  by  the 
loneliness  of  her  abode,  perhaps  also  by  the 
delirium  of  fever,  she  threw  herself  into  a 
pond  and  was  drowned.  The  name  under 
which  she  first  enchanted  all  eyes,  and 
sported  us  the  most  playful  of  nymph-like 
girls,  is  now  forgotten  amongst  men  ;  and 
that  otlier  name,  for  a  brief  period  her  am¬ 
bition  and  her  glory,  is  inscribed  on  her 
grave-stone  as  the  name  under  which  she 
wept  and  she  despaired, — sufiered  and  was 
buried, — turned  away  even  from  the  faces 
of  her  children,  and  sought  a  hiding-place 
in  darkness. 

After  this  dreadful  event,  an  anonymous 
life  of  Shelley  asserts  that  he  was  for  some 
time  deranged.  Pretending  to  no  private 
and  no  circumstantial  acquaintance  with 
the  case,  1  cannot  say  how  that  really  was. 
There  is  a  great  ditliculty  besetting  all 
sketches  of  lives  so  steeped  in  trouble  as 
was  Shelley’s.  If  you  have  a  confidential 
knowledge  of  the  case,  as  a  dear  friend 
privileged  to  stand  by  the  bed-side  of  raving 
srief,  how  base  to  use  such  advantages  of 
position  for  the  gratification  of  a  fugitive 
curiosity  in  strangers!  If  you  have  no 
such  knowledge,  how  little  (pialified  you 
must  be  for  tracing  the  life  with  the  truth 
of  sympathy,  or  for  judging  it  with  the  truth 
of  charity  !  To  me  it  appears,  from  the 
peace  of  mind  which  Shelley  is  reported 
afterwards  to  have  recovered  for  a  time,  that 
he  could  not  have  had  to  reproach  himself 
with  any  harshness  or  neglect  as  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  shocking  catastrophe.  Neither 
ought  any  reproach  to  rest  upon  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  this  first  wife,  as  respects  her  relation 
to  Shelley.  Nonconformity  of  tastes  might 
easily  arise  between  two  parties,  without 
much  blame  to  either,  when  one  of  the  two 
had  received  from  nature  an  intellect  and  a 
temperament  so  dangerously  eccentric,  and 
constitutionally  carried,  by  delicacy  so  ex¬ 
quisite  of  organization,  to  eternal  restless¬ 
ness  and  irritability  of  nerves,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  at  times  to  lunacy. 

About  three  years  after  this  tragic  event, 
Shelley,  in  company  with  his  second  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Godwin  and.  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  passed  over  for  a  third  time  to 
the  Continent,  from  which  he  never  came 
back.  On  Monday,  July  8,  1822,  being 


then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Leghorn  to  his  home  at  Leri- 
ci,  in  a  schooner-rigged  boat  of  his  own, 
twenty-four  feet  long,  eight  in  the  beam, 
and  drawing  four  feet  water.  His  compan¬ 
ions  were  only  two, — Mr.  Williams,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  eighth  Dragoons,  and  Charles 
Vivian,  an  English  seaman  in  Shelley’s  ser¬ 
vice.  The  run  homewards  would  not  have 
occupied  more  than  six  or  eight  hours.  But 
the  gulf  of  Spezia  is  peculiarly  dangerous 
for  small  craft  in  bad  weather;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  scpiall  of  about  one  hour’s  dura¬ 
tion  came  on,  the  wind  at  the  same  time 
shifting  so  as  to  blow  exactly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  course  to  Lerici.  From  the  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Trelawney, 
well  known  at  that  time  for  his  connexion 
with  the  Greek  Revolution,  it  seems  that 
for  eight  days  the  fate  of  the  boat  was  un¬ 
known  :  and  during  that  time  couriers  had 
been  despatched  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast  between  Leghorn  and  Nice,  under 
anxious  hopes  that  the  voyagers  might  have 
run  into  some  creek  for  shelter.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  days  this  suspense  ceas¬ 
ed.  Some  articles  belonging  to  Shelley’s 
boat  had  previously  been  washed  ashore  ; 
these  might  have  been  thrown  overboard  : 
but  finally  the  two  bodies  of  Shelley  and 
Mr.  Williams  came  on  shore,  near  Via 
Reggio,  about  four  miles  apart.  Both  were 
in  a  state  of  advanced  decomposition,  but 
were  fully  identified.  Vivian’s  body  was 
not  recovered  for  three  weeks.  From  the 
state  of  the  two  corpses,  it  had  become  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  them  ;  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  burned  by  the  sea-side,  on  funereal 
pyres,  with  the  classic  rites  of  paganism, 
four  English  gentlemen  being  present — 
Captain  Shenley  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Trelawney.  A 
circumstance  is  added  by  Mr.  Gillillan, 
which  previous  accounts  do  not  mention, 
viz.,  that  Shelley’s  heart  remained  uncon¬ 
sumed  by  the  fire  ;  but  this  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  that  has  repeatedly  occurred  at  judicial 
deaths  by  fire.  The  remains  of  ]^Ir.  Wil¬ 
liams,  when  collected  from  the  fire,  were 
conveyed  to  England  ;  but  Shelley’s  were 
buried  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at 
Rome,  not  far  from  a  child  of  his  own,  and 
Keats  the  poet.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Shelley,  in  the  jireface  to  his  Adonais,  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  memory  of  that  young  poet, 
had  spoken  with  delight  of  this  cemetery 
— as  ”  an  open  space  among  the  ruins”  (of 
ancient  Rome,)  ”  covered  in  winter  with 
violets  and  daisies;”  adding — “It  might 
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make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  The  last  remark  possibly  pursues  the 
one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.”  scrutiny  too  far ;  and  conscious  that  it 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  abridge  the  cir-  tends  beyond  the  limits  of  charity,  Mr.  (iil- 
cumstanccs  as  reported  by  Mr.  Trelawney  fillan  recalls  himself  from  the  attempt  to 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  partly  on  the  consideration  fathom  the  unfathomable.  But  undoubted- 
that  three-and-tweniy  years  have  passed  ly  the  temptation  is  great,  in  minds  the 
since  the  event,  so  that  a  new  generation  least  superstitious,  to  read  a  signilicance, 
has  had  time  to  grow  up — not  feeling  the  and  a  silent  personality  in  such  a  fate  ap- 
interest  of  contanporni  its  in  Shelley,  and  plie<l  to  such  a  de?er  of  t*’e  Christian  heav- 
generally,  therefore,  unaciiuainted  with  the  ens.  As  a  shepherd  by  his  dog  fetches  out 
case;  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  intro-  one  of  his  flock  from  amongst  live  hundred, 
ducing  the  following  comment  of  Mr.  Gil-  so  did  the  holy  hurricane  seem  to  fetch  out 
fillan  on  the  striking  points  of  a  catastro-  from  the  multitude  of  sails  that  owa  which 
phe,  “  which  robbed  the  world  of  this  carried  him  that  hated  the  hopes  of  the 
strange  and  great  spirit,”  and  which  secret-  world:  and  the  sea,  which  swelled  and 
ly  tempts  men  to  superstitious  feelings  even  ran  down  within  an  hour,  was  present  at 
whilst  they  are  denying  them :  the  audit.  We  are  reminded  forcibly  of 

Every  body  knows  that,  on  the  arrival  the  sublime  storm  in  the  wilderness,  (as  giv- 


of  Leigh  Hunt  in  Italy,  Shelley  hastened  to 
meet  him.  During  all  the  time  he  spent 
in  Leghorn,  he  was  in  brilliant  spirits, — to 
him  ever  a  sure  prognostic  of  coming  evil.” 
[That  is,  in  the  Scottish  phrase,  he  was fcy.'\ 

“  On  his  return  to  his  home  alid  family,  his 
skiff  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  hurricane, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  To  a  gentleman, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  with  a  glass  survey¬ 
ing  the  .sea,  the  scene  of  his  drowning  as¬ 
sumed  a  very  striking  appearance.  A  great 
many  vessels  were  visible,  and  among  them 
one  small  skiff,  which  attracted  his  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  storm, 
attended  by  thunder  and  columns  of  light¬ 
ning,  swept  over  the  sea  and  eclipsed  the 
prospect.  When  it  had  passed,  he  looked 
again.  The  larger  vessels  were  all  safe, 
riding  upon  the  swell  >  the  skiff  only  had 
gone  down  forever.  And  in  that  skiff  was  ! 
Alastor  !*  Here  he  had  met  his  fate.  Wert 
thou,  oh  religious  sea,  only  avenging  on  his 
head  the  cause  of  thy  denied  and  insulted 
Deity  ?  Were  ye,  ye  elements,  in  yimr 
courses,  commissioned  to  destroy  him  ?  Ah, 
there  is  no  reply.  The  surge  is  silent.  The 
elements  have  no  voice.  .  In  the  eternal 
councils  the  secret  is  hid  of  the  reason  of 
the  man’s  death.  And  there,  too,  rests  the 
still  more  tremendous  secret  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  destiny. ”t 

*  “Alastor,”  i.  e.  Slielley.  Air.  Gilfillan 
names  liiiti  tiius  from  the  designation,  sclf-nssutn- 
ed  by  t'helley,  in  one  of  tlie  least  intelligible 
amongst  his  poems. 

t  The  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was 
supposed  to  be  this: — .''helley'.s  boat  had  reached 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  shore,  when 
the  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  the  wind  suddenly 
shif.cd  :  “  from  excessive  smoothness,”  says  Air. 
Trelawney,  all  at  once  the  sea  was  “foaming, 
breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very  heavyswell.” 
After  one  hour  the  swell  went  down  ;  and  to- 


en  in  the  fourth  book  of  ”  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,”)  and  the  remark  upon  it  made 
by  the  mysterious  tempter — 

This  tempest  at  this  desert  most  was  bent. 

Of  men  at  thee. 

Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan,  more  than  myself,  to  read  a  ‘‘judg¬ 
ment  ”  in  this  catastrophe.  But  there  is  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  thoughtful,  in  a  death 
of  so  much  terrific  grandeur  follow  ing  upon 
defiances  of  such  unparalleled  audacity. 

I  /Eschylus  acknowledged  the  same  sense  of 
mysterious  awe,  and  all  antitjuity  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  in  the  story  of  Amjihiaraus.  | 

Shelley,  it  must  be  remembered,  carried 
his  irreligion  to  a  point  beyond  all  others. 
Of  ^he  darkest  beings  we  are  told — that 
they  ‘‘  believe  and  tremble:”  but  Shelley 
believed  and  hatifl ;  and  his  defiances  were 
meant  to  show  that  he  did  not  tremble. 
Yet,  has  he  not  the  excuse  of  something 
like  monomania  upon  this  subject  ?  1  firmly 

believe  it.  But  a  superstition,  old  as  the 
world,  clings  to  the  notion,  that  words  of 
deep  meaning,  uttered  even  by  lunatics  or 
by  idiots,  execute  themselves;  and  that  also, 
when  uttered  in  presumption,  they  bring 
round  their  own  retributive  chastisements. 

wards  evening  it  was  almost  a  calm.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  all  adverse  :  the  gale,  the  cur¬ 
rent  setting  into  the  gulf,  the  instantatieous  change 
of  wind,  acting  upon  an  undecked  boat,  having 
ail  the  sheets  fast,  overladen,  and  no  expert 
hands  on  board  but  one,  made  the  foundering  as 
sudden  as  it  was  inevitable.  The  boat  is  suj)pos- 
ed  to  have  filled  to  leeward,  and,  (carrjing  two 
tons  of  ballast)  to  have  gone  down  like  a  shot. 
A  book  found  in  the  pocket  of  Shelley,  and  tho 
unaltered  slate  of  the  dress  on  all  the  corpses 
when  washed  on  shore,  sufficiently  indicated  that 
not  a  moment’s  preparation  for  meeting  the  dan¬ 
ger  had  been  possible. 

f  See  “  The  Seven  against  Thebes  ”  of  ^Es- 
chylus. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however  shocked  at 
Shelley’s  obstinate  revolt  from  all  religious 
sympathies  with  his  fellow-men,  no  man  is 
entitled  to  deny  the  admirable  qualities  of 
his  moral  nature,  which  were  as  striking  as 
his  genius.  Many  people  remarked  some¬ 
thing  seraphic  in  the  expression  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  ;  and  something  seraphic  there  was 
in  his  nature.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
to  have  loved  Christianity  ;  and  to  no  man, 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  that  one  dark¬ 
ness,  would  Christianity  have  said  more 
gladly — tails  cum  sis,  utinam  nostcr  esses. 
Shelley  W’ould,  from  his  earliest  manhood, 
have  sacrificed  all  that  he  possessed  to  any 
comprehensive  purpose  of  good  for  the  race 
of  man.  He  dismissed  all  injuries  and  in¬ 
sults  from  his  memory.  He  was  the  sin- 
cerest  and  the  most  truthful  of  human 
creatures.  He  was  also  the  purest.  If  he 
denounced  marriage  as  a  vicious  institution, 
that  was  but  another  phasis  of  the  partial 
lunacy  which  affected  him  ;  for  to  no  man 
were  purity  and  fidelity  more  essential 
elements  in  his  idea  of  real  love.  1  agree, 
therefore,  heartily  with  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in 
protesting  against  the  thoughtless  assertion 
of  some  writer  in  The  Kdinburgh  Review 
— that  Shelley  at  all  selected  the  story  of 
his  ‘‘  Cenci  ”  on  account  of  its  horrors,  or 
that  he  has  found  pleasure  in  dwelling  on 
those  horrors.  So  far  from  it,  he  has  re¬ 
treated  so  entirely  from  the  most  shocking 
feature  of  the  story,  viz.,  the  incestuous 
violence  of  Cenci  the  father,  as  actually  to 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  murder  were 
in  punishment  of  the  last  outrage  com¬ 
mitted,  or  in  repulsion  of  a  menace  con¬ 
tinually  repeated.  The  true  motive  to  the 
selection  of  such  a  story  was — not  its  dark¬ 
ness,  but  (as  Mr.  Gilfillan,  with  so  much 
penetration,  perceives)  the  light  which 
fights  with  the  darkness  :  Shelley  found  the 
whole  attraction  of  this  dreadful  tale  in  the 
angelic  nature  of  Beatrice,  as  revealed  in 
the  portrait  of  her  by  Guido.  Every  body 
who  has  read  with  understanding  the 
“  Wallenstein”  of  Schiller,  is  aware  of  the 
repose  and  the  divine  relief  arising  upon  a 
back-ground  of  so  much  darkness,  such  a 
tumult  of  rulfians,  bloody  intriguers,  and 
assassins,  from  the  situation  of  the  two 
lovers.  Max.  Piccolomini  and  the  princess 
Thekla,  both  yearning  .so  profoundly  after 
peace,  both  so  noble,  both  so  young,  and 
both  destined  to  be  so  unhappy.  The  same 
fine  relief,  the  same  light  shining  in  dark¬ 
ness,  arises  here  from  the  touching  beauty 
of  Beatrice,  from  her  noble  aspirations  after 


deliverance,  from  the  remorse  which  reaches 
her  in  the  midst  of  real  innocence,  from 
her  meekness,  and  from  the  agitation  of 
her  inexpressible  affliction.  Even  the  mur¬ 
der,  even  the  parricide,  though  proceeding 
from  herself,  do  but  deepen  that  back¬ 
ground  of  darkness,  which  throws  into 
fuller  revelation  the  glory  of  that  sulTering 
face  immortalized  by  Guido. 

Something  of  a  similar  effect  arises  to 
myself  when  reviewing  the  general  abstract 
of  Shelley’s  life, — so  brief,  so  full  of  agita¬ 
tion,  so  full  of  strife.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  early  misery  which  he  suffered,  and  of 
the  insolent  infidelity  which,  being  yet  so 
young,  he  wooed  with  a  lover’s  passion, 

,  then  the  darkness  of  midnight  begins  to 
I  form  a  deep,  impenetrable  back-ground, 

I  upon  which  the  phantasmagoria  of  ail  that 
!  is  to  come  may  arrange  itself  in  troubled 
phosphoric  streams,  and  in  sweeping  proces¬ 
sions  of  w'o.  Yet,  again,  when  one  recurs 
to  his  gracious  nature,  his  fearlessness,  his 
I  truth,  his  purity  from  all  ffeshliness  of 
I  appetite,  his  freedom  from  vanity,  his  dif- 
;  fusive  love  and  tenderness. — suddenly  out 
of  the  darkness  reveals  itself  a  morning  of 
May,  forests  and  thickets  of  roses  advance 
to  the  fore-ground,  from  the  midst  of  them 
looks  out  “  the  eternal*  child,”  cleansed 

*  “The  eternal  child  this  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion,  so  true  in  its  application  loHhelley,  I  b«*rrow 
from  Mr.  Gilfillan  ;  and  1  am  tempted  to  add  the 
rest  of  his  eloquent  parallel  between  Shelley  and 
Lord  Byron,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  external 
appearance  ; — “  In  the  forehead  and  head  of  By¬ 
ron,  there  ia  more  massive  pou  er  and  breadth  : 
Shelley’s  has  a  smooth,  arched,  spiritual  expres¬ 
sion  ;  wrinkle  there  seems  none  uu  his  brow  )  it 
is  as  if  perpetual  youth  had  there  dropped  its 
freshness.  Byron’s  eye  seems  the  focus  of  pride 
and  lust ;  Shelley’s  is  mild,  pensive,  fixed  on  you, 
but  seeing  you  through  the  mist  of  his  own  ideal¬ 
ism.  Defiance  curls  on  Byron’s  nostril,  and  sen¬ 
suality  steeps  his  full  large  lips  ;  the  lower  fealnrt'S 
of  Shelley’s  face,  are  frail,  feminine,  flexible. 
Byron’s  head  is  turned  upwards;  as  if,  having 
risen  jiroudly  above  his  contemporaries,  he  were 
daring  to  claim  kindred,  or  to  ilernand  a  contest, 
with  a  superior  order  ol'  beings  :  t^helley’s  is  half 
bent,  in  reverence  and  humility,  before  some  vast 
vision  seen  by  his  own  eye  alone.  Misery  erect, 
and  striving  to  cover  its  retreat  under  an  aspect 
id'  contemptuous  fury,  is  the  permanent  and  per¬ 
vading  expression  of  liyron’s  countenance  ; — 

I  sorrow,  softened  and  shaded  away  by  hope  and 
habit,  lies  like  a  holier  day’  of  still  moonshine 
upon  that  of  Shelley.  In  the  portrait  of  Bvron, 
taken  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  you  see  the  un¬ 
natural  age  of  premature  pa.^^sion  :  his  hair  is 
young,  his  dress  is  youthful  ;  but  his  face  is  old  ; — 
in  Shelley  you  see  the  eternal  child,  none  the  lest 
that  his  hair  is  gray,  and  that  ‘  sorrow  seems  half 
his  immortality.’  " 
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from  his  sorrow,  radiant  with  joy,  having 
power  given  him  to  forget  the  misery  which 
he  suffered,  power  given  him  to  forget  tlie 
misery  which  he  caused,  and  leaning  witli 
his  heart  upon  that  dove-like  faith  against 
whicii  his  erring  intellect  had  rebelled. 

{Tube  continued.) 


Fruin  Fraser's  Magazine. 

Tlir.  LEtJKND  OF  GKLMIAUSEN. 

PROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  TICE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  genial  noon-tide 
hour  in  .May,  and  the  sunbeams  poured  glo¬ 
riously  in  through  the  narrow  Gothic  lattices 


and  gladdened  a  darkly  panelled  room, 
adorned  with  all  the  heavy  magnificence 
suitable  to  the  abode  of  a  German  prince 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  massive  chairs, 
tables  and  armories,  were  elaborately  and 
grotesquely  carved  ;  the  tapestry  was  ample, 
and  of  brilliant  colors;  there  were  some 
chased  silver  vessels  and  candelabra,  a  few 
portraits  (such  as  in  these  days  wc  should 
call  daubs),  knights  grim  in  armor  and 
dames  grim  in  jewels  and  minever,  hung 
about  the  walls;  but  there  were  m>  trophies 
of  war  or  of  the  chase.  Some  flowers  in 
vases,  a  lute,  and  two  or  three  small  and 
beautifully  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  German 
Minnesingers  lying  open  on  a  table,  showed 
that  the  presiding  genius  there  was  femi¬ 
nine.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  ta¬ 
pestry  frame,  and  the  subject  of  the  work 
was  the  election  of  Frederic  (surnamed  Bar- 
barossa),  when  Duke  of  Swabia,  to  the 
German  throne  of  empire.  Beside  the  frame 
sat  two  fair  embroideresscs,  but  neither  of 
them  working.  A  theme  of  interest  had 
absorbed  them  both,  and  they  sat  with  the 
needles  and  worsted  unemployed  in  their 
hands.  'They  were  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
the  reigning  Margrave  of  Vohherg,  and 
Gela,  her  attendant  and  friend,  filling  such 
ofiice  as  among  tho  Germans  was  formerly 
called  hammer  jung/cr,  and  among  the 
French  dame  dc  compagnic,  for  Gela  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Margrave’s  chief  for- 
ester,  and  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
princess  from  a  child. 

Both  were  young,  but  the  princess  was  a 
year  or  two  the  elder ;  both  were  handsome, 
but  Gela  was  the  loveliest.  Adelaide  had  a 
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noble  presence,  she  felt  that  illustrious 
blood  flowed  through  her  veins,  and  she 
looked  “  every  inch  a  princess.”  Her  form 
was  majestic,  her  eye  bright  and  piercing, 
her  beautiful  mouth  firm,  her  fine  forehead 
open  ;  she  was  a  brilliant  and  lofty  brunette. 
Gela  was  all  grace,  all  symmetry,  all  gentle 
and  winning  beauty  ;  she  did  not  command^ 
but  she  attracted  ;  her  eyes  were  blue  and 
soft,  her  hair  fair  and  wavy,  her  white  fore- 
hctad  seretie,  her  air  mild,  pure  and  holy. 
She  had  not  the  majesty  of  the  princess,  but 
she  preserved  the  aspect  of  self-respect, 
which  deiliands  and  obtains  the  respect  of 
others.  She  was  sweetly,  touchingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  princess  was  made  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  but  Gela  to  he  loved.  He  whogazed 
first  on  Adelaide  said  to  himself,  ‘‘  Splendid, 
glorious  woman  !”  But  w  hen  he  turned  to 
Gela  he  said,  ”  Sweetest  and  loveliest  of 
creatures  1 

The  tapestry  before  them  was  a  favorite 
task  of  Adelaide’s,  but  they  had  now  been 
talking  too  intently  to  work  ;  their  theme 
admitted  of  no  concomitant  occupation.  It 
was  the  theme  of  deepest  interest  to  the 
young,  unshackled,  unwearied  spirit,  for  it 
was  of  love — it  w  as  the  tale  of  Gela’s  first 
and  only  love. 

Those  arc  hap’py  days  when  the  young 
fresh  alfections  of  the  heart  are  our  all  of  life, 
our  all  of  interest — when  our  study  is  not 
wise  books,  but  living  looks  and  gestures, 
and  we  become  very  learned  in  expression, 
and  can  discriminate  its  various  shades; 
when  a  flower  is  a  treasure,  an  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  lifetime  ;  when  we  first  learn  the 
poetry  of  life;  when  wc  Jive  in  a  world  of 
our  own  and  people  it  with  onr  own  crea¬ 
tions;  then  we  are  so  easily  pleased,  so  un¬ 
selfish,  so  benevolent ;  then  the  heart  guides 
the  head.  Alas,  how  ill-exchanged  for 
later  limes,  when  the  head  controls  the 
heart  !  the  cool,  plodding  head,  perhaps  a 
safer  guide  than  the  warm  impulse-full 
heart,  but  surely  a  less  amiable  one.  Ah! 
we  are  to  be  pitied,  if  we  would  but  own  it, 
when  we  grow  old,  and  cold,  and  w  ise — too 
w  ise  to  be  pleased  with  w  hat  w  as  our  happi¬ 
ness  before,  when  w'e  say  of  our  warm, 
young,  kind  feelings,  ‘‘what  nonsense!’* 
and  of  our  hoarded  relics,  ‘‘  w  hat  rubbish  !’* 
Then  the  world,  with  its  gnawing  cares,  iu 
heartless  counsels,  and  its  withering  expe¬ 
riences,  has  seared  us  as  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
the  poetry  of  life  has  fled.  We  think  our¬ 
selves  much  wiser,  but  are  wc  half  as  hap¬ 
py  ?  Nay,  are  we  half  as  amiable  ?  Truly 
and  touchingly  has  Schiller  sung, — 
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“  O  zarle  S»  Imsiiclit,  stj-sps  IfolTen, 

I)*T  Lu-t  e 

U:«s  Aijy*!  sieiit  «len  llminicl  (>fr*‘n, 

das  lli  riz  in  S^eli-ikeit. 

(),  d  iss  si»!  ♦“'■'ig  }irilin-n  lili«  l)«*. 

Die  scliuiie  Zeil  der  jiitij;t*n  Li**bp.*’* 

Dax  Lied  ran  der  (Hoche.  j 

I 

Rut  the  romance  of  life  was  (Uilv  besin-^ 

•  •  *  ^  i 

ning  for  Adelaide  and  Ciola.  The  one  was 

pouring  out  tlie  secrets  of  her  young  heart  | 

to  the  otlier,  who  was  worthy  of  the  coiifi-' 

deuce  because  she  received  it  with  interest  i 

and  with  camior.  It  was  wlien  they  had: 

sat  down  to  work  that  day  tliat  Gela,  witli  I 

painfully  burning  cheeks,  and  averted  eyes, ! 

and  stammering  unconnected  words,  had  j 

he2‘^ed  lier  noble  mistress’  and  friend’s  at-' 

CJ  ^ 

tention  ;  she  had  something  to  say  which: 
her  conscience  told  her  ought  not  to  he; 
concealed  ;  it  was  a  great  exertion  to  speak  ! 
of  it, — indeed  she  could  not  to  any  other  | 
hut  to  one  to  whom  she  owed  so  much  as ! 
the  Princess  Adelaide,  and  to  her  she  felt  j 
that  she  owed  the  confession.  It  wasai 
fortnight  since,  a  warm,  beautiful  evening  ;  | 
she  had  gone  out  alone  to  enjoy  the  balmy! 
air;  she  wandered  to  a  favorite  spot — the! 
princess  knew  it  well — the  outskirt  of  the  ! 
neifrlihorinsr  fnrest,  where  the  little  foun- 
tain  played.  She  had  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  she  knew  not  how! 
lonof  she  had  been  there  when  she  heard  a 
brisk  footstep  in  tlie  forest,  a  rustling  j 
amonir  the  underwo(Kl,  a  light  half-hummed 
song.  A  man  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  fol- ; 
lowed  by  a  powerful  dog,  burst  through  the 
trees  and  came  towards  the  fountain.  She  [ 
thoirght  at  first  it  was  one  of  the  foresters,  | 
but  a  g.Ianc.e  sliowtid  Irer  it  was  a  stranger,  | 
a  handsome,  young,  and  gallant-looking  1 
man.  When  lie  approaclieil  her  he  re- 1 
moved  his  hunter’s  cap  with  a  graceful  { 
courtesy,  and  went  to  the  fountain  to  drink,  j 
He  was  alKMit  to  take  the  water  from  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  but  she  thought  it  were 
churlish  not  to  show  him  where  tlie  wooden 
bowl  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer  was  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  niche.  He  thanked  her — it  was 
in  courtly  phrase,  not  like  the  plain  coun¬ 
try  sjieech ;  and  she  was  sure  lie  must  be  a 
good  man,  for  he  reniembert'd  the  need  of 
his  panting  dog,  and  gave  it  drink  from  the 
bowl  also.  He  asked  her  of  the  country, 

*  ‘‘  Oh  !  foDi-Irfit  wislu'.p,  swp*;fc.'if  l.oftps, 
Pirtit-lovp’ji  o'vn  pol(t»*n  age  is  this; 

Wl  eri  •'ll  lli«  pvo  all  heaven  npes, 

And  the  heart  revels  in  ifsblis.'i. 

Oh  !  that  it  ever  grei  n  could  prove, 

The  joyous  spring  of  early  love,” 


[April, 

.'IS  a  stranger  would  ;  of  its  fertility,  of  its 
beauties;  of  the  nobles,  their  castles,  and 
their  towns  ;  of  the  peasants  and  their  vill.a- 
ges  ;  were  the  people  happy,  their  feudal 
yoke  light,  and  their  wants  supplied.  She 
saw  that  the  stranger  was  in  tone  and  air 
superior  to  all  whom  she  had  .seen  ;  even, 
she  thought — she  said  it  witli  hesitation — 
sujierior  to  the  nobles  who  came  to  the 
.Margrave’s  ca.‘itlo;  none  of  even  tliem,  she 
thought,  had  .so  lofty  a  bearing.  She  wa.s 
sure  he  was  some  gallant  warrior;  and  he 
was  very  handsome,  fair,  and  ruddy,  with 
open,  speaking,  blue  eyes,  an  expansive 
forehead,  large  and  nobly  formed  nose,  full 
and  linn  mouth,  but  the  sweetest,  the  most 
eloipient  of  smiles.  They  parted,  and  she 
knew  not  whither  lie  went;  and  by  some 
means,  she  could  not  tell  how — certainly 
it  was  not  by  agreement,  it  was  by  a  strange 
accident — the  next  evening  they  met  again 
at  the  same  spot,  and  then  the  next  eve¬ 
ning,  and  again  the  next  ;  and  tiien  she 
owned  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that  they  should  thus  meet, 
though  indeed,  in  very  truth,  such  appoint¬ 
ment  was  wnvr  made  in  words;  and  now 
she  confessed  they  lingered  long  together. 
He  told  her  of  foreign  lands,  lie  sang  to 
her  in  a  melodious  voice  the  lays  of  the 
Minnesingers,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  her 
of  love  ;  but  it  was  so  delicately,  it  seemed 
at  first  more  tiy  implication  than  in  express 
terms  ;  and  his  look,  his  emphasis,  his 
voice,  they  had  sunk  into  her  heart,  and 
tixed  themselves  on  her  memory,  as  never 
aught  had  done  before  or  could  again. 
Yes,  evening  after  evening  they  had  sat  to¬ 
gether  beside  the  fountain,  sometimes 
sjieaking  Irom  full  and  outpouring  hearts, 
sometimes  in  a  silence  which  in  it.-cif  was 
eloquence — a  silence  in  wliich  it  seemed 
to  each  that  the  other  read  their  rapid  and 
voiceless  thoughts,  and  understood  them 
l)€lter  than  if  they  had  been  obscured  and 
impeded  by  inadequate  speech. 

“  Yes,  Gela,  now  I  am  sure  you  are  lov¬ 
ers.  Y’ou  have  both  learned  a  great  mys¬ 
tery  in  love;  it  is  that  the  moments  you 
spend  together  in  silence  arc  not  wasted, 
’riiey  are  moments  of  concentration,  and 
devotion,  and  earnest  feeling,  that  knit 
hearts  more  closely  together  than  a  fluent 
stream  of  the  choicest  words.  Ay,  and 
memory  loves  to  dwell  on  such  silciu.  heart¬ 
felt  moments  better  than  on  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  vows.  Rut  trho  is  the  stranger  ? 
That,  of  course,  he  has  told  you  long  ere 
this.” 
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Gela  looked  down,  and  crimsoned,  and 
hesitated.  “  Do  not  chide  me;  but  in  sooth 
1  know  not  ” 

“  Foolisli  girl !”  said  the  princess,  in 
some  displeasure.  “  Would  you  risk  your 
happiness,  perhaps  your  good  fame,  with  an 
unknown  who  may  be  all  unmeet  for  you 
— an  adventurer,  an  outlaw,  or  the  hus¬ 
band  of  another  ?” 

“  Nay,  hear  me,”  expo.stulated  Gela.  “  1 
have  striven  to  learn  his  name,  and  state, 
and  lineage;  but  he  has  repelled  my  ques¬ 
tions,  mildly  and  courteously,  yet  firmly,  i 
He  says  time  will  reveal  him  to  me,  when' 
I  need  not  blush  for  my  lover;  but  he  says 
the  time  is  not  yet.  Unworthy  1  am  sure 
he  is  not,  for  his  hrow  is  serene,  l;is  eye  is 
cloudless;  he  bears  no  mark  of  painful 
thought  or  apprehension ;  his  step  is  free, 
his  air  undaunted.  1  think  myself  he 
looks  like  some  gallant  warrior,  who,  if  not 
now,  wdl  yet  hecome  a  hero.” 

“  Ail,  Gela,”  said  the  princess,  “  all  is 
not  wtll  here!  The  very  first  thing  that 
true  love  establishes  between  two  innocent 
hearts  is  a  full  and  unrestrained  confidence. 

1  am  sure  tfoit  have  poured  out  to  him  all 
your  simple  history,  and  that  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  your  pets  dead  and  living.  1 
suspect,  greatly  suspect  this  man,  who 
vvould  gain  your  heart  and  will  not  tell  you 
in  whose  keeping  it  may  be.  Love  brings 
not  only  cfinfidence  but  often  indiscretion  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  some  weighty  secret  to 
conceal,  under  the  softening  influence  of 
lovers’  interviews  his  reserve  must  have  re- 
la.xed.  Has  he  dropped  nothing  by  which 
you  can  learn  at  least  his  name  ?” 

“  He  bade  me  call  him  Hermann.”  And 
Gela  thrilled  as  she  repealed  the  name, 
which,  like  a  miser,  she  had  hoarded  uj) 
for  her  own  gratification  alone. 

“  Hermann  ?  What  else?” 

•‘1  know  not.  Forgive  me,  but  I  know 
only  that  I  have  never  seen  one  like  him, 
never  heard  one  whose  voice  is  such  music 
to  my  ear,  nor  ever  can  again.” 

The.  princess  sighed  ;  she  deeply  feared 
for  Gela’s  peace;  and  she  augured  no  good 
fro.n  the  mysterious  lover,  who  might  in 
those  days  have  been  believed  to  be  Riibe- 
zahl,  the  mountain  demon,  or  some  forest 
spirit,  w’lio  came  in  semblance  of  a  hunter 
at  the  sun.set  hour  to  mock  the  credulous 
mortal  maiden.  Long  and  earnestly  did 
Adelaide  reason  with  the  playmate  of  her 
childhood,  the  companion  of  her  riper 
years,  beseeching  her  to  take  heed  how  she 
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too  lightly  bestowed  her  aflections  on  one 
who  might  leave  her  to  sorrow  and  to 
blight.  Slie  added  that  she  would  stretch 
her  authority  to  save  her  friend;  and  by 
that  authority  she  commanded  Gela  to  dis¬ 
miss  her  mysterious  lover  from  her  pres¬ 
ence,  and  even  from  her  thoughts,  unless 
he  at  once  consented  to  discover  himself 
to  her.  And  it  was  arranged  that  Gela 
should  once  more  meet  him  that  evening 
at  the  accustomed  place — once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  if  he  continued  enveloped 
ill  the  same  cloud  of  mystery.  Never 
again  could  Gela,  the  young,  the  pure,  the 
heaiitiful,  look  upon  an  unknown  and  un¬ 
confiding  suitor. 

Gela’s  instinct  told  her  that  her  noble 
mistress  judged  rightly;  her  lender,  feeling 
heart  gained  strength  from  rectitude,  and 
she  determined  on  the  sacrifice  of  her  love, 
if  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  her  duty. 

There  was  a  pause  for  awhile  between 
these  two  noble  maidens;  the  one  noble 
from  birth,  and  both  from  mind.  At  length 
the  princess  spoke. 

“  Think  not,  Gela,  that  I  am  cold  and 
stern  to  you  because  1  have  no  sympathy 
with  your  feelings.  Your  confidence  in 
me,  dear  maiden,  deserves  a  return,  and  I 
will  own  to  you  that  1  have  loved.  1  do 
love.  But  see  !  1  do  not  crimson  or  hesi¬ 
tate  as  you  did,  silly  Gela  ;  for  mine  is  a 
high,  a  [iroud  love,  worthy  of  my  birth  and 
ancestry,  such  as  the  world  may  hear  from 
me  without  a  blush.  It  is  no  love  for  haw¬ 
thorn  glades,  and  lovely  vales,  and  rivulets’ 
banks — it  is  a  love  for  courts  and  palaces. 
I  have  been  silent  over  it,  not  from  shame, 
— that  fits  not  with  the  love  of  such  as  1 
am;' but  because  f  delighted  to  brood  over 
my  glorious  and  honorable  love  alone — un¬ 
interrupted,  undivided,  undisturbed.  Gela, 
I  love  no  tributary  prince,  no  mere  feudal 
lord,  no  mere  hall-proud  noble — my  love  is 
given  to  Frederic  Barbarossa,*  the  young, 
the  brilliant,  the  glorious  emperor,  and  let 
me  proudly  say  it,  my  cousin.” 

Gela  looked  up  with  a  gesture  of  surprise. 
Adelaide  continued  : — 

Ay,  girl,  1  love  the  imperial  Frederic. 
It  is  not  for  his  person,  handsome  though 
he  be  ;  it  is  not  for  his  accomplishments, 
though  a  graceful  knight  in  the  tournay  and 
the  dance,  a  keen  hunter,  a  skilful  trouba¬ 
dour ;  it  is  for  his  statesman-like  genius,  his 
warrior  deeds,  his  gallant  daring,  his  noble 

*  So  called  by  bis  Italian  subjects,  from  the 
golden  Color  of  Ins  beard  and  hair. 
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mind,  the  spirit  to  conquer  kinjidoins,  and  j 
the  intellect  to  sway  them.  Gela,  I  was] 
at  Frankfort  when  Emperor  Conrad  called  j 
together  the  States,  and  caused  them  to ! 
elect  to  the  throne  Frederic  duke  of  Swa-| 
bia,  his  nephew,  in  preference  to  his  own  ' 
son,  because  he  was  the  greatest,  the  most  1 
gifted  of  the  German  princes.  Can  there  j 
be  higher  testimony  to  his  merits  than  that ; 
a  father  elevated  him  above  his  son?  Ij 
saw  the  all-acknowledjred  hero,  and  I 
loved  him, — not  as  love-smiiten  maidens  of] 
low  degree  profess  to  love  a  man,  for  him-j 
self  alone;  I  loved  him  not  merely  for  what  j 
he  vveas,  but  for  what  he  had  achieved — not! 
as  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  but  as  Fre-j 
deric  the  Emperor.  There  were  fetes  fol¬ 
lowed  that  election;  my  imperial  cousin 
was  often  at  my  side,  lie  rode  by  my  pal-' 
frey’s  rein  in  stately  pageants  ;  he  wore  my  ! 
colors  in  the  lists.  I  bestowed  on  him  the 
prize  of  the  jousts  ;  we  held  together  high 
and  proud  comrnunings.  I  thought  his 
spirit  understood  mine;  I  thought  he  rec-j 
osnised  in  me  one  who  would  encourage] 
him  along  the  paths  of  glory,  and  be  eager  | 
to  do  homage  to  his  genius — one  w  ho  would  j 
forjret  herself  to  study  his  fame,  and  whose' 
never-relaxing  aim  should  be  to  have  it  in-! 
scribed  upon  her  tomb  that  she  had  been 
tbe  icorthy  wife  of  Frederic  the  Emperor. 
Ah,  Gela!  in  those  happy  days  of  our  in-! 
tercourse  I  thought  that  he  loved  me.  J  j 
think  so  still ;  for  I  felt  that  I  alone  of  all  | 
the  simpering,  smooth-faced  datnsels  assem¬ 
bled  there — I  alone  was  worthy  of  him  ; 
and  his  instinct  must  have  told  him  so. 
Yes,  I  still  believe  that  he  loved  me  then, 
and  he  may  love  me  again.  Though  the 
cares  of  empire  may  have  overclouded  my 
remembrance  for  awhile,  yet  he  will  recol¬ 
lect  me,  and  will  come  to  seek  me.  Look 
at  the  tapestry  on  which  we  have  both 
worked  !  I  loved  to  portray  that  gorgeous 
scene  when  Frederic  my  cousin  was  named 
emperor.  1  live  in  an  exciting  dream  of 
empire,  of  nations  wisely  swayed,  of  people! 
made  happy  and  virtuous,  of  sagacious  j 
counsels,  just  wars,  unsullied  victories. 
Such  a  dream  is  my  birthright,  and  its  real¬ 
ization  is  due  to  my  own  energetic  spirit. 
And  it  is  the  more  my  due,  that,  loving 
Frederic  as  I  do — believing  as  1  do  that  1 
could  add  to  his  splendor  abroad  and  his 
happiness  at  home,  yet,  were  it  needful  to 
his  welfare,  I  feel  that  1  could  relinquish 
him,  even  in  the  midst  of  successful  love 
and  gratified  ambition — in  the  midst  of  joy, 
pride,  happiness  and  splendor.  But  go, 
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Gela,  go  meet  your  lover — for  the  last  time, 
if  it  must  be  so;  and  be  you  as  prompt  as 
I  would  be  to  sacrifice  love  for  honor.  It 
is  not  merely  the  high-born  from  whom 
high  feeling  is  required  ;  every  woman, 
whatever  be  her  rank,  ought  to  be  princess 
and  hercune  to  herself;  if  not,  she  is  only 
saved  from  falling  by  the  absence  of  tempt¬ 
ation.  Go,  Gela,  and  if  you  must  re¬ 
nounce  your  lover,  remeniber,  the  more 
beloved  the  more  meritorious  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice!" 

#  ♦  *  # 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting ;  there 
was  a  joyous,  golden  light  shed  all  over  the 
beautiful  landscape.  'J'he  background  w'as 
a  forest,  and  not  a  breath  stirred  the  fresh, 
young,  green  leaves  of  the  fine  old  trees — 
not  a  breath  disturbed  the  straight  column 
of  thin  blue  smoke  that  revealed  where  the 
forester’s  lodge  lay  hidden  amid  the  foliage 
in  the  distance.  In  the  foreground  the 
trees  stood  more  apart  and  show'ed  the  lux¬ 
uriant  grass  beneath  them,  where  myriads 
of  wild  hyacinths  made  their  deep  blue  tbe 
predominating  color,  eclipsing  the  green 
of  the  natural  carpet.  To  the  right  the 
ground  rose  high  and  ro«ky,  and  was  crown¬ 
ed  with  ancient  pine-trees;  and  there,  in  a 
shcltry  nook,  a  crystal  rill,  welling  from 
among  mossy  crags,  fell  with  a  soft,  gur¬ 
gling  murmur  into  a  reservoir  of  rudely 
hewn  stone,  and  thence  stole  away,  amid 
sedges  and  waterflowers,  to  mingle  with  the 
river  Kinzig,  whose  waters  glittered  in  the 
distance.  Behind  the  little  rustic  fountain 
was  a  stone  cross,  and  beside  it  rude  stone 
seats  covered  with  nmss  and  lichens.  And 
there  were  overhanging  trees  above,  and 
grass  and  primroses  below,  and,  scattered 
near,  a  few  magnificent  old  hawthorn-trees, 
one  sheet  of  snowy  blossom,  and  loading 
the  air  with  their  most  exquisite  fragrance. 

1  Beside  the  foufitain  sat  Gela,  beautiful 
as  its  guardian  Naiad.  But,  like  a  damsel 
I  of  the  earth,  she  was  making  a  semblance 
j  of  employment,  for  her  fingers  held  a  distaff, 
but  the  thread  was  often  broken  and  en¬ 
tangled,  a.s  with  furtive  glances  she  was 
watching  the  neighboring  glade. 

There  was  a  rustling,  crashing  step  in 
the  forest.  Gela’s  heart  beat  quick,  her 
checks  crimsoned,  her  fingers  trembled  on 
the  distaff;  a  clear,  sweet  voice  hummed  a 
lively  song,  and  in  a  moment  more  Her¬ 
mann  emerged  from  the  trees.  His  step 
was  elastic,  his  figure  graceful,  his  air  alert 
and  eager;  but  with  all  his  even  bov-like 
buoyancy  tliere  was  an  air  of  greatness 
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about  him  that  caused  the  passing  peasant 
to  doff  his  cap  to  the  stranger  in  his  jager 
garb.  He  came  to  the  fountain,  took  Ciela’s 
hand  in  his;  the  greeting  was  a  silent  one. 
He  turned  to  the  pellucid  water,  drank,  and 
scattered  a  few  drops  on  the  ground. 

“Thus,  my  Gela,”  said  lie,  “thus  I 
pour  a  grateful  libation  to  the  genius  of  the 
place  where  I  first  beheld  you !’’ 

The  dog,  as  he  spoke,  sprang  upon  Gel  a, 
fawned  on  her,  and  showed  that  he  ha(l 
made  acquaintance  with  her.  Gela  and  j 
her  lover  sat  down  upon  the  stone  seat;  for  j 
awhile  they  were  silent.  Gela  tried  to  con- 1 
quer  her  blush  and  tremor  by  caressing  the  ' 
dog;  Hermann  gazed  on  her  with  earnest 
and  admiring  eyes.  How  often  an  eloquent 
silence  is  broken  by  some  awkw'ard  and  un¬ 
befitting  phrase,  the  offspring  of  embarrass¬ 
ment!  And  Gela’s  first  words  were  com¬ 
monplace  enough, — 

“  How  beautiful  is  this  spot!  how  sweet  j 
this  hour  !”  j 

“Beautiful,  beautiful!”  he  replied,  but. 
looking  at  Gela  rather  than  at  the  landscape,  j 
“  It  is  a  sweet  hour,  a  beauteous  scene ;  I 
and  such  alone  are  meet  for  the  time  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Love.  Love  will  not 
spring  into  life  amid  commonplaces.  Who 
can  fancy  the  birth  of  Love  amid  miry  or 
dusty  streets,  sordid  habitations,  or  the 
haunts  of  Mammon?  Love  tnat/,  inileed, 
exist  in  such  places,  (fiir,  well  tended,  he 
can  live  any  where,)  but  his  cradle  must  be 
in  far  difterent  scenes — in  such  only  as  the 
poet  and  the  painter  would  select.  Amid 
the  drab  colors  of  life,  some  half-brother  or 
kinsman  of  Love  (with  a  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance)  may  be  brought  forth,  such  as 
Liking,  Fancy,  Preference;  but  not  the 
true  divinity  himself.” 

“  I  fear  me,”  said  Gela,  as  something  of 
a  jealous  pang  shot  through  her  heart,  “  1 
fear  me  you  are  even  over-well  skilled  iu 
the  sciemee  of  love  !” 

“  You  mean,  Gela,  that  you  think  me 
false, — that  I  have  been  a  suitor  to  many  a 
fair  one  ere  now!  Hear  me,  and  believe 
me.  I  may  have  tluttered  among  the  love¬ 
ly  and  the  young;  I  have  admired,  1  have 
preferred  ;  but  I  have  never  loved  till  now — 
never  have  I  knelt  with  true  devotion  but  at 
the  altar  of  my  Hamadryad,  rny  forest  nymph. 
Will  you  not  believe  me,  Gela?” 

“  How  can  I  believe  without  proof?” 

“  Demand  your  proof.” 

“  I  do.”  She  looked  down.  “  The 
proof  is  this;  tell  me  at  least  who  you  are.” 

“  Gela,  do  not,  do  not,  in  pity  to  me  and 


to  yourself,  ask  me  yet.  I  will  reveal  it, 
but  not  yet.” 

“  Alas,  alas!”  sighed  Gela,  wringing  her 
hands. 

“  Nay,  it  is  no  dishonorable  secret.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  proud  of 
your  lover.  1  do  but  conceal  myself  until 
you  have  become  accustomed  to  me — let 
me  hope,  attached  to  me — too  long,  too 
well  to  renounce  me.” 

“  Ah,  then  I  should  renounce  you  if  I 
knew  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  knew’  me  ere  you  loved  me 
well.  An  idle  punctilio  might  nip  a  bud¬ 
ding  hope.  W^hen  you  can  and  will  prom¬ 
ise  to  love  me  for  ever,  then  I  will  reveal 
myself.” 

Gela’s  rectitude  was  all  awakened,  and 
she  replied, — 

“  It  were  unmeet  for  an  honorable  maiden 
to  make  such  promise  to  a  stranger,  in  the 
brain-sick  hope  that  he  might  prove  to  be 
the  disguised  prince  of  some  minstrel  ro¬ 
mance.  Stranger,  since  stranger  you  must 
and  will  be  to  me,  here,  then,  we  part !” 

“  Ay,”  said  Hermann,  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness,  “  I  knew  that  curiosity — the  curse 
our  mother  Eve  has  left  upon  her  daughters 
— would  tempt  you  to  the  fruit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  like  her  you  sacrifice  your  Eden 
to  curiosity!” 

“  Do  not  call  a  maiden’s  self-respect  cu¬ 
riosity,”  replied  Gela,  gravely  but  gently. 
“  Come,  let  us  reason  upon  it ;  and,  if  you 
love  me.  you  will  not  be  unjust  to  me.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  yet  with  timid¬ 
ity,  and  spoke  earnestly  with  him,  in  soft, 
and  sw'eet,  and  tender  tones.  She  told  him 
of  her  obligations  to  the  Princess  Adelaide, 
and  of  the  just  authority  by  which  that  no¬ 
ble  lady  forbade  her  further  intercourse 
with  a  mysterious  suitor.  She  spoke  to 
him  the  language  of  her  own  pure  feel¬ 
ings  ;  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  own 
honor ;  she  appealed  to  his.  Would  he 
value  her  affections  w-ere  they  won  as  a 
maiden’s  ought  not  to  be?  So  firmly  yet 
so  gently  did  she  speak,  that  Hermann  felt 
he  jnust  yield.  Yet  he  grieved,  and  a  keen 
i  pang  mingled  w  ith  his  passionate  love.  He 
I  feared,  he  expected  to  lose  her  by  the  reve¬ 
lation  ;  but  he  saw  that  he  should  equally 
lose  her  by  concealment. 

If  you  will  it  so  absolutely,  Gela,  it  must 
be  so,  and  you  shall  know  your  lover.  But 
think  a  moment.  Will  you  not  give  me  a 
little  time?  Do  you  not  know  that  mystery 
is  an  attendant  upon  love  ?” 

“  Mystery  to  the  world,  perhaps,”  said  she, 
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"blit  not  to  each  Ollier.  I  have  ever  deem-  man  that,  when  next  we  meet,  it  will  re¬ 
ed  that  the  greatest  charm  of  love,  was  the  mind  you  of  the  favorite  spot  where  it  was 
fullness  of  confidence,  the  entire  oneness  gathered,  the  happy  hours  that  we  have 
between  those  whom  love  unites.”  spent  together,  the  deep  and  earnest  love  of 

Hermann  sighed,  and  there  was  a  pause,  him  who  presented  it  to  you.  The  remern- 
Gela  rose  to  leave  him.  brance  will,  perhaps,  inlluerice  your  heart, 

“  Farewell,  Hermann !  here  we  first  met,  I  and  you  will  still  love  me  as  Ihrmnnn 
and  here  we  must  part.  In  your  path  of,  would  be  loved.” 

life,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  necessarily  j  Gela  took  the  wreath  and  made  a  gesture 
more  full  of  occupation  than  mine, /yoM  may  '  of  compliance,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
look  back  sometimes,  amid  the  pleasures  j  tears,  and  she  felt  that  if  she  spoke,  her 
and  the  toils  of  your  career,  upon  these  last !  voice  would  falter.  Hermann  look  her  hand, 
few  evening  hours  as  an  amusement,  but  I  and  sunk  upon  his  knee  before  her.  One 
must  learn  to  believe  them  but  a  dream.”  i  long  kiss  he  impressed  upon  her  hand  ;  it 
Hermann  started  up,  and  walked  a  short!  was  the  first,  and  she  did  not  repel  it,  for 
space  in  deep  thought.  Gela  lingered  still,  she  felt  it  might  be  the  last.  He  sprang  up. 
At  last  he  turned  to  her, —  turned  away,  and  plunged  hastily  into  the 

“  Gela,  have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  forest  glade,  while  Gela  returned  sadly  and 
Semele?”  slowly  to  the  castle. 

“  I  have.  The  princess  and  I  have  work¬ 
ed  it  in  tapestry  ;  and  when  we  began  the 
work  she  read  it  to  me.  Runs  it  not  some¬ 
what  thus? — Semele  was  beloved  by  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  disiiuise,  but  she  desired  to  heboid 

him  in  his  own  due  resemblance - ” 

“  Ay,”  interrupted  Hermann,”  and  when 
he  appeared  as  she  compelled  him,  in  his 
proper  majesty,  the  celestial  fire  that  played  make  himself  known  to  her  on  the  evening 
around  him  consumed  the  indiscreet  and  of  that  present  day,  but  how  or  where  she 
loo  curious  Semele.”  knew  not.  Of  all  else  that  had  passed  be- 

Gela  laughed,  for  she  thought  Hermann  tween  them  she  said  nothing — nothing  of 
spoke  too  vauntingly,  and  was  trying  to  in-  the  ivy  wreath,  nothing  of  the  allusion  to 
tirnidate  her.  Semele  ;  but  her  reserve  sprang  from  deli- 

“  It  were  better  to  plunge  into  the  wa-  cacy  of  feeling,  not  from  want  of  candor  : 
ters  of  this  fountain  than  to  abide  the  con-  that  which  is  disingonuousness  in  friendship 
suming  fire  of  your  unveiling.”  But  she  is  but  delicate  reserve  in  love.  The  princess, 
added,  more  gravely,  “  If  Semele  had  been  with  a  cordial  interest,  was  pondering  over 
always  true  to  herself,  she  would  have  borne  the  promised  revelation, 
about  with  her  a  talisman  that  would  have  “  He  is  a  strange  man,  Gela.  Will  he 
preserved  her  through  the  fiery  trial.  I  suddenly  appear  in  the  castle  hall  mounted 
await  your  revelation.”  on  a  winged  fiery  dragon,  like  an  enchanter 

“  No,  Gela,  not  Arrc.  I  will  not  tell  you  of  romance  ?  or  will  he  come  an  armed 
where,  but  it  shall  be  to-morrow  evening,  knight,  with  vizor  ilown,  and  bid  us  guess 
and  about  this  hour.  You  have  vowed  his  name  and  lineage  by  the  device  on  his 
never  to  see  me  here  again  as  the  Unknown,  shield  and  the  crest  on  his  helntet  ?  May 
but  when  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  stranger,  he  at  least  prove  worthy  of  the  smile  of  his 
you  must  come  here  once  more,  if  it  be  but  lady  fair !  But,  in  sooth,  Gela,  you  look  as 
once^  sad  as  if  you  thought  never  to  smile  again  !” 

He  went  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  overgrown  At  that  moment  a  page  entered,  and  pre- 
with  ivy ;  he  gathered  the  fairest  spray,  sented  a  letter  to  the  princess  with  all  the 
wreathed  it  into  a  chaplet,  and  returned  to  due  ceremonials  of  respect.  She  hastily  cut 
Gela.  the  silken  string  that  was  knotted  around 

“  My  Gela  !  my  own  and  only  love!  take  it ;  as  she  read,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  color 
this  wreath,!  he  only  otfering  that  the  obscure  heightetied  ;  she  sprang  from  her  chair,  sat 
Hermann  may  make  to  you:  the  lime  will  down  again,  and  made  gestures  of  a  joyful 
come  when  1  can  present  a  gift  more  wor-  emotion. 

thy  of  you  and  of  myself;  but  take  this  now,  “  He  is  coming,  Gela  !  he  is  coming  I  I 
and  wear  it  round  your  brows  at  this  hour  am  so  happy  !  1  guessed  rightly  ;  I  have 

to-ir.orrow  evenincr.  I  trust  in  it  as  a  talis-  deserved  him,  and  he  has  remembered  me. 


I  Again  the  bright  noonday  sun  illumina¬ 
ted  the  stately  apartment  of  the  princess. 
Again  Adelaide  and  Gela  sat  together,  and 
the  embroidery-frame  stood  beside  them, 
but  unemployed.  Gela  had  told  her  noble 
friend  all  that  it  imported  her  to  know,  that 
the  mysterious  Hermann  had  promised  to 
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even  among  ail  the  cares  of  an  empire.  He 
is  coming,  and  surely  it  is  for  my  sake  lie 
comes.  I  am  so  happy  !  Why  do  not  you 
rejoice  with  me,  girl  ?” 

Poor  Gela,  utterly  confounded,  could  just 
utter — 

“  Who?” 

“  Who,  dull  one!  bnt  the  emperor?  let, 
me  proucily  say  wy  cousin ;  and,  oh,  per- j 
haps,  soon  to  say,  more  proudly,  my  Fred¬ 
eric  !  But  I  must  collect  myself  and  speak 
coherently.  This  letter  is  from  the  mar¬ 
grave,  my  father,  now  at  the  temporary 
court  at  Muhlherg.  My  father  tells  me,! 
greeting,  that  the  emperor  has  suddenly 
signified  liis  pleasure  to  visit  tliis  castle,  and  j 
that  this  evening — this  happy  evening,  (iela,  i 
he  comes  hither,  accompanied  by  my  father,  i 
and  attended  by  a  small  train!  This  eve- 1 
ning!  Ah,  a  gleam  of  light  shoots  across' 
rny  mind  !  Is  it  not  this  evening  your  ller-  j 
inann  has  proniised  to  reveal  himself?  I  ' 
have  it !  he  belongs  to  the  imperial  court, ! 
and  comes  hither  in  Frederic’s  train;  and  j 
if  so,  he  must  be  an  honorable  man,  and  ' 
one  deserving  of  you,  Gela.  Let  us  con¬ 
gratulate  each  other,  we  shall  both  be  hap¬ 
py  together.” 

And  she  kindly  chasped  the  hand  of  her 
humble  friend,  who  stood  trembling  and 
pale,  for  her  emotion  had  in  it  less  of  con¬ 
fident  feeling  than  that  of  the  princess.  | 
Adelaide  hoped  every  thing,  but  Gela/crrr- 
€(l  much.  Then  they  separated,  the  prin¬ 
cess  to  give  orders  for  the  emperor’s  recep¬ 
tion,  and  Gela  to  retire  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ment  to  muse  on  the  approaching  event. 
She  felt  little  doubt  that  she  should  see  her 
unknown  lover  in  the  imperial  train  ;  but 
alas!  he  might  be  one  whose  haughty  lin¬ 
eage  would  forbid  their  union  ;  and  she 
recollected  with  terror  that  the  young 
Prince  of  Arenberg,  a  new  kinsman  of  the 
Margrave  of  Vohberg,  had  a  hunting  seat 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  himself  at¬ 
tached  to  the  emperor’s  court.  He  might 
have  come  thither  privately,  might  have 
met  her  at  the  fountain,  and  would  certainly 
desire  to  conceal  his  misplaced  attachment. 
Then,  indeed,  she  had  loved  in  vain.  She 
thought  of  the  indignation  of  the  illustrious 
fiimilies  of  Vohberg  and  Arenberg,  of  Ade¬ 
laide’s  friendship  converted  into  contempt 
and  disgust,  of  the  dangers  to  which  her 
own  humble  father  would  be  exposed  from 
powerful  and  indignant  magnates;  she  felt 
that  she  must  renounce  for  ever  her  ill-as¬ 
sorted  lover  ;  yet  she  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  keep  his  secret  from  the  princess. 


o3»> 

who  would  contemn  her  too  condescending 
kinsman  for  his  grovelling  love.  Gela  re- 
membered  Hermann’s  allusion  to  the  clas¬ 
sic  tale,  and  sighed,  “  Mine  is,  perhaps,  the 

fate  of  Sernele.” 

*  *  «  « 

The  sun  was  declining,  and  all  within 
and  without  the  castle  were  in  preparation 
to  receive  the  sovereign.  The  great  hall 
of  state  was  in  its  proudest  array.  It  was 
decorated  with  suits  of  armor,  trophies  of 
w-ar  and  chase,  waving  banners,  blazoned 
scutcheons,  silver  candelabra  with  snowy 
waxen  tajiers  ready  for  lighting  up,  elabo¬ 
rate  tapestries,  chairs  of  state  and  crimson 
cushions,  and  vases  of  marble  and  of  silver 
filled  with  flowers.  At  the  head  of  the  vast 
apartment  was  a  raised  platform  or  dais, 
with  a  table  for  the  evening  meal  of  those 
early  times,  decked  with  massive  silver  ves¬ 
sels;  a  throne-like  seat  with  crimson 
canopy  for  the  emperor,  and  two  lower 
chairs  for  the  margrave  and  his  daughter. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  the  table  for 
the  emperor’s  oflTicers  and  chief  attendants, 
and  for  the  more  privileged  members  of  the 
margrave’s  household.  Ranged  in  order, 
at  each  side  of  the  hall,  stoori  vassals  and 
retainers ;  and  on  the  dais  the  princess, 
with  Gela  and  three  other  female  attendants. 
Adelaide  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  stately 
robe  of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold ;  her  beautiful  arms  and  neck  were 
adorned  with  gems,  and  a  jewelled  coronet 
sparkled  from  amid  her  luxuriant  raven 
hair.  Gela  wore  a  simple  dress  of  white 
lawn ;  on  her  neck  a  golden  chain  and 
cross,  the  gift  of  Adelaide,  the  green  ivy 
wreath  of  lier  mysterious  lover  bound  the 
j  braids  of  her  fair  and  sunny  hair.  She 
was  pale  from  repressed  emotion ;  but 
she  was  simply,  touchingly,  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

Without  the  drawbridge  was  heard  to 
[fall,  and  the  portcullis  to  rise;  the  trum¬ 
pets  sounded  a  majestic  salute;  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  many  horses  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  then  ceased  ;  there  was  a  rustling 
sound  close  at  hand  ;  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  crowd  of  persons  entered.  The  first 
was  the  emperor,  magnificently  dressed;  in 
his  hand  his  small  purple  velvet  cap,  with 
its  black  {ilume  fastened  in  by  a  diamond, 
and  his  sword  suspended  from  a  broad  and 
rich  belt.  At  his  left,  and  a  little  behind 
him,  came  the  venerable  old  margrave ; 
and,  in  their  rear,  a  number  of  nobles  and 
officers.  The  emperor  approached  the 
[  dais ;  Gela,  with  a  natural  curiosity,  glanced 
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nt  him  ;  but  she  started,  colored  violently, 
glanced  again,  and  involuntarily  murmured 
half  aloud,  “  Hermann  !”  Fortunately  she 
was  not  overheard,  for  her  mysterious  lover 
was  indeed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
far-famed  Frederic  Barbarossa  !  And  he  j 
— he  saw  his  humble  love  half  hidden  be- j 
hind  the  princess ;  and  he  gave  her  one  < 
quick,  emphatic  glance  of  recognition,  and  ; 
then  withdrew  his  eyes.  She  saw  nothing,  [ 
distiiifruished  nothing,  for  she  had  cast 

o  O'  ^ 

down  her  eyes  the  moment  they  met  his.  | 
She  heard  nothing  of  his  courteous  greet- ! 

O  O 


ing  of  the  princess,  nothing  of  the  mar¬ 
grave’s  presentation  of  various  nobles  to  his 
daugfiter,  nothing  of  the  animated  conver- 
salion  that  ensued  between  Adelaide  and 
her  imperial  guest.  Poor  Gela  !  the  ivy- 
wreath  on  her  head  oppressed  her  like  an 
iron  crown  of  torture ;  she  n(*w  knew  that 
she  had  loved  but  to  lose  and  suffer.  There 
she  stood,  a  part  of  the  pageant  prepared  to 
do  honor  to  her  lover,  unregarded  by  all, 
forgotten  by  her  illustrious  friend  in  the 
ecstasy  of  her  own  delight,  unnoticed  by 
her  lover,  who  was  devoting  himself  to  her 
whom  Gela  felt  ought  to  be  her  successhd 


rival.  She  knew  it  was  right  that  he  should  1 

.  ®  I 

not  expose  her  by  his  notice  there y  yet  to  he  j 
thus  overlooked  was  a  pang  to  woman’s  j 
heart.  She  remained  as  in  a  disturbed  and  ■ 
painful  dream,  till  there  was  some  move-j 
ment  taking  place,  some  changes  of  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  assembly,  according  to  their  ^ 
different  degrees,  were  about  to  seat  them- 
selves  at  supper.  Then  the  princess 
snatched  the  opportunity,  turned  round,  and 
whispered  hastily  to  Gela, —  i 

“  Is  he  in  the  imperial  train  ?” 

Happy  was  Gela  that  she  could  conscien- ' 
tiously  answer, — 

“  No !” 

“  Poor  Gela,  I  pity  you  !  Ah,  you  look 
deadly  pale!  you  are  ill,  and  it  is  no  mar¬ 
vel.  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  detain  you 
here.  You  have  my  permissi«)n  to  retire.” 

With  a  most  grateful  heart  Gela  availed 
herself  of  the  welcome  permission,  and 
glided  silently  away  from  the  gay  scene. 
The  emperor’s  eye  watched  her  furtively  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  of  beauty,  all 
of  interest  vanished  with  her  from  that 
stately  hall. 

*  «  «  « 


Once  more  alone,  and  Gela  breathed  more 
freely^ ;  yet  she  was  suffering  with  many  in¬ 
tense  and  mingled  feelings.  There  was  love 
hopeless,  and  for  ever  so;  what  time  or 
chance  could  remove  the  obstacles  of  birth 
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between  the  emperor  and  the  forester’s 
daughter  ?  Dread  lest  the  censorious  would 
discover  the  misplaced  love,  shame  that  she 
had  been  wooed  with  dishonorable  views 
(for  with  what  other  could  an  emperor  seek 
her  ?),  a  sense  of  ingratitude  to  the  prin¬ 
cess  for  intercepting  the  heart  that  should 
have  been  hers  ;  yet  amid  ail  this  there  was 
the  one  honied  drop  that  sweetens  the  cup, 
however  bitter,  that  Sorrow  holds  to  wo¬ 
man’s  lips — she  knew  lierself  beloved.  She 
took  off  her  only  ornaments,  the  ivy  garland 
and  the  gold  cross,  for  they  .seemed  to  op¬ 
press  her ;  they  were  the  gifts  of  her  lover 
and  her  friend,  who  ought,  she  felt,  to  have 
been  united,  but  that  she  sU)od  between 
them.  She  formed  a  noble  resolution,  and 
bound  herself  by  a  silent  vow. 

»  *  #  # 

The  next  evening  Gela  sat  once  more 
beside  the  fountain.  Sfie  had  resolved 
never  to  meet  her  unknown  lover  there  ;  but 
she  knew  him  now,  and  too  well,  and  she 
went  to  meet  him  for  the  last  time  there. 
She  was  not  mistaken  in  her  conjecture 
that  he  would  seek  her.  She  soon  heard 
the  crashing  step  in  the  forest,  but  the  usual 
somr  was  silent.  ’  He  emerged  from  the 
trees,  and  stood  beside  her  again  in  his 
simple  hunter  garb — again  as  only  Her¬ 
mann.  But  now  they  met  with  an  embar¬ 
rassment  such  as  they  had  never  felt  before. 

“  Gela  said  the  emperor,  at  length, 
“  Gela,  you  know  me  now,  and,  perhaps, 
loo  soon.  Yet  let  it  not  be  as  I  fear  ;  why 
should  we  part  because  I  am  not  some  low¬ 
born  hind  X  Why  should  wc  part  because 
,  1  am  a  sovereign,  and  can  lay  treasures  and 
I  honors  at  your  feet?” 

!  “  Honors  !”  said  Gela,  with  a  reproach- 

I  ful  emphasis  ;  ”  honors  without  honor  I 
Hear  me,  sire! - ” 

“  No,  not  sire  !’*  interrupted  the  imperial 
I  lover  ;  ‘‘  call  me  Frederic — even  Hermann, 
j  as  you  used,  but  not  that  cold  title  I” 
j  “  It  is  your  due,  sire,  and  it  is  right  that 
I  use  it  to  remind  us  both  of  our  duties. 
Sire,  you  must  renounce  me  for  ever!  To 
I  love  me  is  unworthy  of  your  pride  ;  to  love 
yon  is  unwortliy  mine!'’ 

But  it  were  long  to  tell  the  earnest  collo- 
j  quy  that  ensued  between  Gela  and  her  ex- 
j  alted  lover.  Frederic  besought  her  love 
!  with  all  the  eloquence  of  passion;  he  ad- 
i  dressed  her  affections,  sliove  to  awaken 
her  ambition,  promised  wealth  and  rank 
for  herself  and  her  father,  pledged  an 
eternal  secrecy  to  guard  her  name  from 
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reproach,  but  all  in  vain.  Gela  was  true 
to  herself. 

“  Sire,”  she  said,  “  I  am  but  an  humble 
maiden  to  you,  but  I  am  to  myself  a  prin¬ 
cess,  and  never  will  I  consent  to  sully  my  j 
own  lineage,  of  whose  honest  fame  I  am 
duly  proud.  Speak  not  to  me  of  conceal¬ 
ment  from  the  world  :  my  world  is  in  my 
own  heart.” 

“  If  you  loved  me,  Gela,  you  would  not 
refuse  to  make  sonie  sacrifices  for  me,  for 
that  is  the  proof  of  love.” 

“  I  may  not,”  she  replied,  “  take  of  the 
oflTerings  due  to  heaven  to  lay  them  on  an  ? 
idol’s  altar.”  ! 

Frederic  saw  that  he  gained  no  ground, ' 
that  Gela  could  never  be  more  to  him  than  ; 
she  was  then  ;  but  his  love  for  her  was  so  j 
real,  that  its  truth  began  to  purify  its  I 
warmth,  and  he  loved  her  the  better  the  ! 
more  he  saw  her  worthy  of  true  love.  He  ' 
began  to  feel  that  he  could  be  content  and  j 
hajipy  with  her  love  shown  to  him  as  to  a 
brother  ;  if  she  would  but  consent  to  see  ■ 
him  still  sometimes,  and  let  him  live  over  a  ' 


blameless,  a  peaceful  hour  in  her  company,  i 
to  learn  holy  and  soothing  feelings  from  ■ 
her  sweet  voice,  and  to  store  up  treasures  | 
for  future  memory.  Gela  consented  to  see  ' 


her  where  his  heart  told  him  he  would  find 
her.  That  the  next  morning  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  Miihlberg,  and  thence  would  come 
alone  thrice  in  every  week  (while  he  could 
linger  at  Muhlberir)  to  meet  her  in  the 
church. 

•  »  *  *  * 

It  was  an  humble  place  for  an  imperial 
visitor,  that  lowly  church.  On  its  plain 
oaken  altar  were  a  rudely  sculptured  cruci¬ 
fix  and  brazen  candlesticks.  The  only  or¬ 
naments  of  its  grey  stone  walls  were  a  few 
coarse  pictures  of  saints,  and  some  faded 
garlands  hung  up  in  fond  remembrance  of 
the  dead,  whose  names  and  ages  were  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  parchment  fastened  to  each  gar¬ 
land.  There  were  rough  wooden  benches 
and  a  few  rush  chairs,  and  the  sun  slanted 
in  through  long  and  narrow  windows.  And 
many  an  evening  Gela  and  the  young  and 
glorious  emperor  met,  and  there  sat  down 
together  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  it  were 
under  the  protection  of  that  cross  ;  and  near 
them  sat  Gela’s  young  sister,  as  lovely  and 
as  gentle  as  Gela’s  self,  but  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
and,  as  she  sat  or  knelt,  telling  her  beads 
with  a  pious  look,  she  seemed  like  a  guar¬ 
dian  angel  watching  and  praying  for  their 


him  again  at  times  (for  indeed  such  inter-  '  welfare.  Gela’s  purpose  in  consenting  ever 
views  were  necessary  to  the  determination  !  again  to  meet  him  whom  she  loved  too  well 
she  had  formed),  but  she  would  never  again  j  for  her  own  happiness,  but  not  for  her  own 


meet  him  alone,  or  beside  the  fountain.  j  peace  (for  peace  is  ever  the  ally  of  integrity), 
“  Look  yonder !”  she  said  ;  “  look  at ,  was  to  use  all  her  innocent  artifices  to  gain 
that  little  rustic  church  on  the  banks  of  the;  him  as  a  suitor  for  her  illustrious  and  be- 


Kinzig.  It  is  always  open  to  invite  the 
chance  wayfarer  to  say  a  prayer  before  its 
humble  altar.  There  will  I  meet  you,  be-j 
cause  there,  in  that  holy  place — a  holy  j 
though  unseen  presence — we  are  safe  even  | 
from  the  ready  sneer  of  the  evil  thinker,  j 

Before  they  parted  Frederic  told  her  that  | 
he  had  been  for  a  while  with  some  train  at 
Mahlberg,  but  loving  the  luxury  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  hour  and  release  from  state,  he  had 
often  rode  out  with  scarce  any  attendants  to 
a  small  hunting-lodge  within  a  few  miles, 
and  thence  had  loved  to  ramble  out  alone, 
and  thus  he  had  met.  He  had  concealed 
his  rank  the  better  to  gain  her  confidence  ; 
but  when  she  forced  him  to  discover  him¬ 
self,  he  chose  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  he 
hoped  would  impress  her  imagination,  and 
make  her  proud  of  her  illustrious  lover. 

“  But,  Gela,”  said  he,  “  I  did  you  injus¬ 
tice  ;  you  are  not  lo  be  dazzled, or  bought,  or 
flattered  from  the  right  path.”  He  told  her 
that  it  cost  him  some  trouble  that  evening 
to  steal  from  the  margrave’s  castle  and  meet 


loved  mistress  ;  and,  steady  to  her  purpose, 
she  always  made  Ailelaide  the  principal  theme 
of  conversation.  She  eulogized  her  beauty 
and  her  virtues,  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of 
her  sentiments,  befitting  her  for  the  wife  of  a 
hero,  whose  mind  she  would  understand, 
whose  acts  she  could  appreciate.  In  fine, 
Gela  represented  the  princess  as  one  who 
would  shed  a  lustre  on  his  public  career, 
and  insure  happiness  to  his  private  life. 

I  degrees  she  insinuated  to  him  as  much 
of  Adelaide’s  sentiments  for  himself  as 
stimulated  his  curiosity;  and  when  he  was 
prepared  to  be  sufliciently  interested  In  the 
discovery,  then  she  acknowledged  to  him 
that  the  princess  had  centered  upon  him 
all  her  noble  aflections.  Then,  indeed,  he 
began  to  listen,  and  to  talk  of  her  with 
interest  and  animation,  for  nothing  is  more 
interesting  to  our  nature  than  that  which 
gratifies  our  vanity  and  self-complacence. 

Still  Frederic  loved  Gela  too  well,  though 
so  hopelessly,  to  be  yet  able  to  play  the 
suitor  to  another.  Still  he  kept  aloof  from 
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the  margrave’s  castle,  and  haunted  incog¬ 
nito  that  lonely  and  lowly  clnirch. 

«  *  *  *  * 

But  the  destinies  of  Frederic  would  not 
long  suffer  liim  to  remain  inactive  and  ob¬ 
scure.  The  Milanese,  his  subjects  in  Italy, 
displayed  a  rebellious  spirit  ;  and  the  em¬ 
peror  was  called  to  the  scat  of  his  empire, 
to  meet  his  old  and  trusty  counsellors. 

'riie  evening  before  his  departure  he  met 
Gela  in  the  church  by  the  Kinzig  ;  and  now 
on  the  eve  of  absence,  his  love  for  her  burn¬ 
ed  with  redoubled  strength.  He  would  hear 
noth.ins  of  Adelaide  :  he  declared  that  his 
love  for  Gela  was  so  deep,  so  enduring,  that 
while  she  lived  he  could  never  offer  his  hand 
to  another ;  that  since  she  never  could  be 
his,  no  other  should  occupy  her  place  in  his 
bosom  ;  that  he  would  live  a  life  of  celibacy, 
free  to  love  her  with  a  faithful  though  hopeless 
attachment.  And  Gela’s  heart  leaped  for  a 
moment  with  a  womanly  joy  to  see  how  fond¬ 
ly  she  was  beloved  ;  but  her  innate  purity  in 
a  moment  after  regretted  the  pertinacity  of 
that  very  love.  At  length  they  parted  ;  but 
Frederic’s  words,  that  while  she  lived  he 
would  never  wed  another,  sunk  deep  into 
her  heart ;  and  she  saw  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  a  further  and  more  important  reso¬ 
lution. 

*  *  «  *  # 

Time  passed  on  ;  events  allowed  the  em¬ 
peror  a  moment’s  respite  from  state  affairs. 
He  hastened  to  the  lonely  church,  and  en¬ 
tered  with  an  impatient  step,  and  looked 
round  :  but  Gela  was  not  there.  Her  sis¬ 
ter,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  place,  bending  over  her  beads;  but 
where  was  Gela?  His  heart  thrilled  with 
some  scarce  defined  dread.  Was  she  dead  ? 
He  hurried  up  to  the  dumb  girl,  and  roused 
her  from  her  devotions.  The  poor  girl  recog¬ 
nized  him,  sprang  up  and  gazed  upon  him, 
but  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  look  :  she  seem¬ 
ed  like  one  who  felt  herself  desolate.  The 
emperor’s  alarm  increased  ;  he  questioned 
her  by  signs.  The  dumb  girl  made  gestures 
to  him  to  follow  her,  and  went  rapidly 
forth.  Frederic  followed:  the  stroncr  tnan 

o 

trembled  with  apprehension;  he  dreaded 
lest  she  should  lead  him  to  her  grave. 
But  she  guided  him  past  the  church-yard, 
on — on — till  they  reached  a  small  convent 
of  Benedictines  near  the  river.  She  knock¬ 
ed  ;  the  porteress  appeared  at  the  wicket. 
At  some  sierns  from  the  dumb  girl  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Frederic,  lost  in  wonder, 
w'as  led  into  the  parlour.  There  behind  the 
grate  stood  Gela,  his  beloved  Gela,  in  the 
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full  habit  and  black  veil  of  a  professed  nun. 
His  senses  seemed  to  reel,  he  gazed  awhile 
with  dazzled  eyes;  and  at  length  cried  with 
a  voice  of  pain, — 

“  Oh,  Gela  !  why  have  you  done  this  ?” 

“  To  make  you  happy,”  she  replied  ;  “and 
to  restore  you  to  the  path  of  your  duty. 
Your  empire  demands  of  you  to  marry  ;  a  no¬ 
ble  and  suital)le  bride  awaits  you.  Ilut  you 
have  wasted  your  energies,  and  misplaced 
your  affections.  And  you  said,  that  while 
I  lived  you  would  remain  unwedded.  My 
emperor,  1  am  as  the  dead.  Gela  is  no  more  ; 
my  name  in  religion  is  Sister  Agatha. 
VV’hen  I  was  professed  my  dirge  was  sung, and 
I  died  to  the  world  and  to  you.  Gela  is  bu¬ 
ried  ;  you  must  forget  her.  You  must  marry 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  happiness,  for  your 
empire’s  interest,  and  in  justice  to  your  il¬ 
lustrious  cousin,  whose  affections  you  have 
involuntarily  won.  Remember  me  only  to 
think  that  I  loved  you  well  enough  to  nerve 
myself  to  this  act.  Remember  me  only  to 
fulfil  my  anxious  wish.” 

“  Oh,  my  Gela!  my  Gela!  this  is  too 
much.  You  have  been  cruel  to  yourself  and 
me. 

“  Fear  not  for  me,”  she  said  in  her  soft, 
low  voice.  “  It  is  a  woman's  birthright, 
her  privilege,  her  glory,  to  make  sacrifices. 
What!  think  you  all  heroism  is  confined  to 
men.  Not  so ;  our  heroism  is  more  frequent, 
is  greater,  for  it  is  less  regarded,  less  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  world.  You  men  can  sacrifice  to 
the  world,  and  demand  its  plaudits  ;  we  wo¬ 
men  sacrifice  on  the  unseen  shrine  of  our 
own  hidden  hearts.  You  sacrifice  a  part ; 
but  we  our  all.  You  think  it  a  great  trial 
when  a  sacrifice  is  required  from  you  ;  but 
we  women  thank  Heaven  that  we  possess 
aught  worthy  to  be  accounted  a  sacrifice,  and 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  such  accepted 
from  us.  1  could  have  lived  in  the  world  as 
happily  as  fills  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals,  for 
I  loved  the  fair  face  of  nature,  I  loved  my  kin¬ 
dred  and  my  friends ;  but  1  have  relimjuished 
all  to  seclude  myself  for  ever  within  these 
narrow  walls,  for  the  sake  of  your  welfare, 
your  glory.  My  emperor,  will  you  be  so 

cruel  as  to  let  my  sacrifice  be  in  vain  ?” 

«  «  #  «  * 

Many  a  heart  is  caught  at  the  rebound  : 
so  Adelaide  gained  the  Emperor’s  when  he 
saw  himself  cut  off  from  Gela,  wholly  and 
for  ever.  He  had  had  a  long,  sad,  agitating 
interview  with  her;  and  when  he  left  her  he 
was  a  [irey  to  a  thousand  emotions,  Hope 
was  extinct,  love  rejected,  even  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  was  interdicted.  His  heart  felt 
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an  achinor  void  vvliich  he  could  not  bear. 

The  void  must  be  filled, — who  so  worthy  as 
Adelaide?  She  loved  him.  Their  mar¬ 
riage  was  poor  Gela’s  wish,  the  aim  of  her 
sacrifice.  Could  he  be  less  generous  than  ; 

Gela  in  self-conquest  ?  No !  let  him  at  least 
try  to  equal  in  nobleness  of  spirit  his  hum- ' 
ble  love. 

*  *  *  * 

Proudly  and  joyfully  did  Adelaide  of  Voh- 
berg  learn  from  the  margrave  that  Frederic 
had  made  formal  proposals  for  her  hand. 

And  after  the  first  ecstasy  of  triutn|)h  had 
subsided,  she  tlew  to  the  Benedictine  con¬ 
vent  to  share  her  joy  with  her  never-forgot¬ 
ten  friend,  the  cloistered  Gela.  Adelaide 
liad  never  marvelled  at  Gela’s  sudden  reso¬ 
lution  of  taking  the  veil  ;  she  thought  it  the 
natural  result  of  her  disappointmeta,  for  she 
believed  that  Gela’s  mysterious  lover  had  i 
never  reappeared  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  dis- ! 
covering  himself.  And  now,  Gela,  as  Sister 
Agatha,  received  her  joyous  friend  with  an 
emotion  she.  little  guessed.  But  she  kept 
her  secret,  which  could  have  but  paine<l 
the  princess.  She  could  not  tell  that  proud 
and  exulting  lady,  that  to  the  generosity  of 
her  humble  attendant  she  owed  her  imperial 
suitor. 

#  ♦  *  * 

The  Emperor  Frederic  espoused  the 
Princess  Adelaide.  And  while  he  gave  to 
Gela  this  proof  of  his  obedience  to  her  will, 
he  determined  on  erecting  a  memorial  to 
her  honor.  The  convent  where  she  was 
professed  stood  in  an  isle  of  the  Kinzig, 
in  a  charming  valley,  varied  with  wood, 
and  hill,  and  water,  and  protected  by  a 
chain  of  hills  uniting  with  the  mountains  of 
Franconia,  and  with  the  Vogelsberg  of 
Wetteravia.  In  that  isle,  and  beside  that 
convent,  he  built  a  magnificent  palace, 
of  which  the  interesting  ruins  are  still 
visited  by  travellers,  who  explore  with 
admiration  its  faejades,  its  pillared  arcade, 
its  chapel  and  towers,  and  hall  of  justice, 
the  spacious  court,  with  the  statue  of  the 
emperor.  In  that  valley,  too,  and  round 
that  convent,  he  built  a  city,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Gela-hausen,  that  is,  Gela’s 
town  (now  corrupted  into  Gelenhausen,  or 
Gelnhausen),  that  the  memory  of  Gela’s 
blameless  and  noble  sacrifice  might  *ive  for 
ever  in  her  native  country.  When  Ade¬ 
laide  inquired  with  surprise  why  the  new- 
built  city  was  called  after  a  lowly  and 
humble  nun,  Frederic  revealed  to  her  .he 
story  of  his  love,  and  of  Gela’s  purity.  And 
Adelaide  felt  no’  jealous  pang.  Gela  ac¬ 


quired  a  lustre  in  her  eyes  for  having  been 
beloved  by  the  emperor. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  when  he  finished  his 
recital,  “  a  city  is  a  befitting  memorial  of 
an  emperor’s  esteem,  and  Gela  w-ell  deserves 
that  her  memory  should  be  preserved  in  the 
legends  of  the  founding  of  Gelnhausen.” 

O  O 

*  *  *  * 

Time  passed.  Adelaide  was  blest.  She 
had  obtained  the  summit  of  her  wishes; 
but  human  happiness  is  mutable,  and  wish¬ 
es  fulfilled  do  not  always  secure  it.  Ade¬ 
laide  w’as  childless.  Frederic’s  hereditary 
subjects  were  loud  in  their  desire  of  an 
heir.  His  position  became  an  anxious  one. 
'Phe  Milanese  rebelled  against  him.  His 
interference  became  necessary  between 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  and  his  oppressed 
subjects.  He  was  obliged  to  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  pope  on  his  imperial 
prerogatives.  He  required  fresh  allies  and 
powerful  connexions.  In  brief,  Adelaide, 
the  quick-sighted,  the  noble,  the  unselfish, 
saw  with  a  woman’s  penetration  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  beloved,  that  if  he  were  freed 
from  her  to  make  a  more  brilliant  connex¬ 
ion,  to  gratify  his  subjects  with  an  heir,  to 
daunt  his  enemies  by  a  new'  and  powerful 
!  alliance,  his  star  would  gain  the  ascendant 
'  in  Europe;  and  she  nerved  herself  to  relin¬ 
quish  him  (as  she  once  said  she  could)  in 
the  midst  of  gratified  love,  ambition,  splen¬ 
dor,  and  enjoyment.  She  proposed  the 
'  divorce  betw  een  two  hearts  that  understood 
I  and  appreciated  each  other. 

Adelaide  reasoned  w’ith  her  reluctant 
'  husband,  and  obtained  from  him,  not  with¬ 
out  great  exertion,  the  fulfilment  of  her 
last  desire — the  w  reck  of  all  her  own  hap- 
:  piness,  save  the  happiness  of  self-approval. 
Their  consanguinity  provided  the  pretext 
i  for  their  divorce,  and  Adelaide  became 

once  more  only  Frederic’s  cousin. 

'  «  #  #  # 

'  Again  Adelaide  visited  Gela  in  the  con- 
I  vent,  now'  become  spacious  and  splendid 
;  by  Frederic’s  bounty,  and  a  conspicuous 
I  object  ill  the  city  of  Gelnhausen.  She  had 
j  come  there  a  happy  bride,  but  now'  more 
!  desolate  than  a  w  idow.  She  poured  out 
her  bleeding  heart  to  Gela.  She  told  her 
of  the  pang  of  parting  for  ever  with  her 
I  hero,  her  imperial  husband.  “  You,  Gela,” 

I  she  said,  “  you  can  feel  for  me,  for  you 
i  have  known  something  of  the  pang  of  sepa- 
I  ration  from  him  ;  but,  oh,  not  so  deeply,  so 
keenly,  as  I  have  felt  it,  for  he  has  never 
been  to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me.  And 
truly  I  believe,  that  I  never  could  have 
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brou:;ht  myself  to  this  mighty  sacrifice  but, 
for  your  bright  example,  vvliich  guided  me ; 
like  a  star  in  the  paths  of  duty.”  | 

And  now  Adelaide’s  chief  enjoyment  in  j 
life  was  to  repair  to  Gelnhausen  (whenever  j 
Frederic  was  far  away)  to  visit  Gela,  and; 
walk  with  her  in  the  convent-garden,  and  1 
talk  of  the  increasing  fame  of  the  emperor  ;  j 
and  sometimes  Adelaide  would  beg  the! 

O  I 

gentle  nun’s  indulgence  while  she  sat  down  ^ 
on  a  grassy  bank,  with  her  eyes  upturned  ^ 
to  the  setting  sun,  and  sang  a  little  lay,j 
dictated  to  her  by  her  fond  remembrance  | 
of  her  cousin,  and  some  time  lover; — 

“Tliougli  Fortunes's  gifis  on  otliers  flow. 

Though  scenes  of  jov  impart, 

A  glimpse  of  bliss  1  ne’er  can  know, 

To  mock  my  bankrupt  heart ; 

Fnenvied  shall  their  pleasures  be, 

Wiiile  thus  I  can  remember  thee. 


who  have  flaunted  abroad  decked  in  all 
jewels,  save  one  ;  who  have  paraded  their 
meretricious  influence  at  court;  who  have 
deemed  vice  excused  if  well  gilded  ;  and 
whose  names  blot  the  record  of  their  sove¬ 
reigns’  lives.  History  has  so  widely  bla¬ 
zoned  forth  the  Pompadours  and  the  Cas- 
tlemaincs  in  its  most  noted  chapters,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to 
draw  from  the  more  neglected  pages  the 
memory  of  one  woman,  who,  though  the 
beloved  of  an  emperor,  young,  handsome, 
and  brilliant,  still  continued  blameless, 
simple,  modest,  yet  heroic,  and  whose 
j  name  reflects  a  cloudless  light  on  his  that 
is  associated  with  it. 

M.  E.  M. 


Not  Jill  the  ginre  of  tinsel  .state, 

W  ere  wortli  one  .smile  of  thine; 
But  since,  divid' d  thus  by  Fate, 
That  smile  can  ne’er  be  mine. 
One  solace  still  remains  for  me 
That  thus  I  can  remember  thee 
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In  1150,  when  Frederic  was  thirty-five, 
years  of  age,  he  married  Beatrix  the  heiress  '; 
of  Burgundy,  and  annexed  that  important  | 
country  lo  his  dominions.  Twice  was  his' 
happiness  founded  on  the  sacrifices  of  wo¬ 
men  :  he  married  Adelaide  by  the  self-de¬ 
votion  of  Gela,  and  Beatrix  by  that  ofj 
Adelaide,  inspired  by  Gela’s  example.  But; 
this  is  no  uncommoti  case.  Men  are  often  ! 
lar  more  itidebted  to  the  devotion  of  wo- ! 
men  than  their  pride  or  their  justice  will 
confess.  Beatrix,  the  empress,  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  the  partner 
of  a  brilliant  destiny.  She  often  visited 
with  Frederic  the  palace  at  Gelnhausen; 
for  he  loved  to  breathe  the  same  air  as 
Gela,  the  still  beloved,  because  ever  hon¬ 
ored  Gela;  and  to  perform  some  of  his, 
princely  and  munificent  acts  within  the ' 
sphere  of  her  own  knowledge.  j 

We  have  chosen  to  extract  the  tale  of^ 
Gela’s  love,  and  the  origin  of  Gelnhausen, 
from  the  obscurer  parts  of  history,  because  ; 
it  is  so  dissimilar  from  what  chroniclers 
usually  tell  us  of  the  Beloved  of  Monarchs. 
We  read  so  much  of  women  who  have  bar¬ 
tered  female  honor  for  titled  honors ; 

*  We  fear  the  reader  will  not  find  the  above 
Bong  among  the  retnaius  of  the  Minnesingers — 
not  even  in  the  copious  collection  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Rudiger  von  Menasse,  of 
Zurich,  and  since  edited  by  Bodmer. 


I. 

THE  JOUR.VEV. 

It  was  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Midsummer  time  and  weather  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five,  my  good  friend, 
when — don’t  be  alarmed  :  not  when  two 
travellers  might  have  been  observed  slowly 
making  their  way  over  that  picturesque  and 
broken  ground  by  which  the  first  chapter  of 
a  “  Middle  Aged  ”  novel  is  usually  attain¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  an  English  travelling  carriage 
of  considerable  proportions,  fresh  from  the 
shady  halls  of  the  Pantechnicon  near  Bel- 
grave  Square,  London,  was  observed  (by  a 
'  very  small  French  soldier  ;  for  I  saw  him 
i  look  at  it)  to  issue  from  the  gate  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Meurice  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  at  Paris. 

I  am  no  more  bound  to  explain  why  the 
English  family  travelling  by  this  carriage, 
inside  and  out,  should  be  starting  for  Italy 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  of  all  good  days  in 
the  week,  than  1  am  to  assign  a  reason  for 
all  the  little  men  in  France  being  soldiers, 
and  all  the  big  men  postillions,  which  is  the 
I  invariable  rule.  But,  that  they  had  some 
I  sort  of  reason  for  what  they  did,  I  have  no 
i  doubt;  and  their  reason  for  being  there  at 
I  all  was,  as  you  know,  that  they  were  going 
to  live  in  fair  Genoa  for  a  year;  and  that 
the  head  of  the  family  purposed,  in  that 
space  of  time,  to  stroll  about,  wherever  his 
restless  humor  carried  him. 

And  it  would  have  been  small  comfort  to 
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me  to  have  explained  to  the  population  of 
Paris  generally,  that  I  was  that  Head  and 
Chief;  and  not  the  radiant  embodiment  of 
good-humor  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  French  Courier — best  of  servants, 
and  most  beaming  of  men  !  'rrulh  to  say, 
he  looked  a  great  deal  more  patriarchal 
than  I,  who,  in  the  shadow  of  his  portly 
presence,  dwindled  down  to  no  account  at 
all. 

'J'here  was,  of  course,  very  little  in  the 
aspect  of  Paris — as  we  rattled  near  the  dis¬ 
mal  Morgue  and  over  the  Pont  Neuf — to 
reproach  us  for  our  Sunday  travelling. 
The  wine  shops  (every  second  house)  were 
driving  a  roaring  trade ;  awnings  were 
spreading,  and  chairs  and  tables  arranging, 
outside  the  cafes,  preparatory  to  the  eating 
of  ices,  and  drinking  of  cool  liquids,  later  in 
the  day  ;  shoe-blacks  were  busy  on  the 
bridges;  shops  were  open  ;  carts  and  wag¬ 
ons  clattered  to  and  fro  ;  the  narrow,  up¬ 
hill,  funnel-like  streets  across  the  river, 
were  so  many  dense  perspectives  of  crowd 
and  bustle,  parti-colored  night  caps,  tobac¬ 
co  pipes,  blouses,  large  boots,  and  shaggy 
heads  of  hair  ; — nothing  at  that  hour  denot- 
ed  a  day  of  rest,  unless  it  were  the  appear¬ 
ance,  here  and  there,  of  a  family  pleasure 
party,  crammed  into  a  bulky  old  lumbering 
cab;  or  of  some  contemplative  holiday  ma¬ 
ker  in  the  freest  and  easiest  dishabille, 
leaning  out  of  a  low  garret  wdndow, watching 
the  drying  of  his  newly  polished  shoes  on 
the  little  parapet  outside  (if  a  gentleman), 
or  the  airing  of  her  stockings  in  the  sun 
(if  a  lady),  with  calm  anticipation. 

Once  clear  of  the  never-tobe-forgotten- 
or-forgiven  pavement  which  surrounds  Par¬ 
is,  the  first  three  days  of  travelling  to¬ 
wards  Marseilles  are  quiet  and  monotonous 
enough.  To  Sens.  To  Avallon.  ToCha- 
Ions.  A  sketch  of  one  day’s  proceedings  is 
a  sketch  of  all  three  ;  and  here  it  is. 

We  have  four  horses  and  one  postillion, 
who  has  a  very  long  whip,  and  drives  his 
team,  something  like  the  Courier  of  Saint 
Pcter^burgh  in  the  circle  at  Astley’s  or 
Franconi’s  :  only  he  sits  his  own  horse  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  on  him.  The  immense 
jack-boots  worn  by  these  postillions,  are 
sometimes  a  century  or  two  old  ;  and  are  so 
ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the  wearer’s 
foot,  that  the  spur,  which  is  put  where  his 
own  heel  comes,  is  generally  half-wav  up 
the  leg  of  the  boots.  The  man  often  comes 
out  of  the  stable  yard,  with  his  whip  in  his 
hand  and  his  shoes  on,  and  brings  out  in 
both  hands  one  boot  at  a  time,  which  he 


plants  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his 
horse,  with  great  gravity,  until  every  thing 
is  ready.  When  it  is — and  oh  heaven!  the 
noise  they  make  about  it ! — he  gets  into 
the  boots,  shoes  and  all,  or  is  hoisted  into 
them  by  a  couple  of  friends;  adjusts  the 
rope  harness,  embossed  by  the  labors  of  in¬ 
numerable  pigeons  in  the  stables;  makes 
all  the  horses  kick  and  plunge  ;  cracks  his 
whip  like  a  madman  ;  sliouts  “  Fn  route — 
Hi !”  and  aw  ay  we  go.  He  is  sure  to  have 
a  contest  with  his  horse  before  we  have 
gone  very  far ;  and  then  he  calls  him  a 
Thief,  and  a  Prigand,  and  a  Pig,  and  what 
not ;  and  beats  him  about  the  head  as  if  he 
were  made  of  wood. 

There  is  little  more  than  one  variety  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country  for  the  first 
two  days.  From  a  dreary  j)lain  to  an  in¬ 
terminable  avenue;  and  from  an  intermin¬ 
able  avenue  to  a  dreary  plain  again.  Plenty 
of  vines  there  are,  in  the  (>pen  fields,  but  of 
a  short  low  kind,  and  not  trained  in  fes¬ 
toons,  but  about  straight  sticks.  So,  one 
don’t  care  much  for  them.  Beggars  innu¬ 
merable  there  are,  every  where  ;  but  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  scanty  population,  and  fewer 
children  than  I  ever  enct)untered.  I  don’t 
believe  we  saw’  a  hundred  children  between 
Boulogne  and  Chalons.  Queer  old  towns, 
draw’bridged  and  walled,  with  odd  little 
towers  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  faces, 
as  if  the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on,  and  were 
staring  down  into  the  moat ;  other  strange 
little  towers,  in  gardens  and  fields,  and 
down  lanes,  and  in  farm  yards  ;  all  alone, 
and  always  round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and 
never  used  for  any  purpose  at  all ;  ruinous 
buildings  of  all  sorts  ;  sometimes  a  hotel 
de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard  house,  some¬ 
times  a  dwelling  house ;  sometimes  a  cha¬ 
teau  with  a  rank  garden,  prolific  in  dande¬ 
lion,  and  watched  over  by  extinguisher- 
topped  turrets,  and  blink-eyed  little  case¬ 
ments  ;  are  the  standard  objects,  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  we  pass 
a  village  inn,  with  a  crumbling  wall  belong- 
ing  to  it,  and  a  perfect  town  of  out-houses  ; 
and  painted  over  the  gateway.  Ecurie 
pour .  soixante  chevaux  ;”  as  indeed  there 
might  be  stabling  for  sixty  score,  were  there 
any  horses  to  be  stabled  there,  or  any  body 
resting  there;  or  any  thing  stirring  about 
the  place  but  a  dangling  bush,  indicative  of 
the  w  ine  inside  ;  whicli  flutters  idly  in  the 
wind,  in  lazy  keeping  with  every  thing  else, 
and  certainly  is  ne\er  in  a  green  old  age, 
though  alwa}3  so  old  as  to  he  dropping  to 
pieces.  And  all  day  long,  strange  little 
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narrow  wagons,  in  strings  of  six  or  eiglit, 
bringing  clieesc  from  Switzerland,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  charge,  the  whole  line,  of  one 
man,  or  even  boy, — and  he  very  often 
asleep  in  the  foremost  cart — come  jingling 
past ;  the  horses  drowsily  ringing  the  bells 
upon  their  harness,  and  looking  as  if  they 
thought  (no  doubt  they  do)  their  great  blue 
woolly  furniture  of  immense  weight  and 
thickness,  with  a  pair  of  grotesque  horns 
growing  out  of  the  collar,  very  much  too 
warm  for  the  Midsummer  weather. 

Then,  there  is  the  Diligence  twice  or 
thrice  a  day;  with  the  dusty  outsides  in 
blue  frocks,  like  butchers;  and  the  insides 
in  white  nightcaps;  and  its  cabriolet  head 
on  the  roof,  nodding  and  shaking  like  an 
idiot’s  head;  and  its  Young-France  pas¬ 
sengers  staring  out  of  window,  with  beards 
down  to  their  waists,  and  blue  spectacles 
awfully  shading  their  warlike  eyes,  and  very 
big  sticks  clenched  in  their  National  grasp. 
Also  the  Malle  Post,  with  only  a  couple  of 
passengers,  tearing  along  at  a  real  good 
dare-devil  pace,  and  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 
Steady  old  Cures  come  jolting  past  now  and 
then,  in  such  ramshackle,  rusty,  musty, 
clattering  coaches  as  no  Englislirnan  would 
believe  in  ;  and  bony  women  daudle  about 
in  solitary  jilaces,  holding  cows  by  ropes 
while  they  feed  ;  or  digging  and  hoeing,  or 
doing  field  work  of  a  more  laborious  kind  ; 

o  ^  * 

or  representing  real  shepherdesses  with 
their  flocks — to  obtain  an  adc(]uatc  idea  of 
wliich  pursuit  and  its  followers  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  any  pastoral 
poem,  or  picture,  and  imagine  to  yourself 
the  thing  most  exquisitely  and  widely  un¬ 
like  what  is  therein  described. 

Well,  you  have  been  travelling  along, 
stupidly  enough,  as  you  generally  do  in  tlie 
last  stage  of  the  day  ;  and  the  eight-and- 
forty  bells  upon  the  horses — twenty-one 
a-piece — have  been  ringing  sleepily  in  your 
ears  for  half  an  hour  or  so;  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  jog-trot,  monotonous,  tiresome 
sort  of  business;  and  you  have  been  think¬ 
ing  deeply  about  the  dinner  you  will  have 
at  the  next  stage;  when  down  at  the  end  ofj 
the  long  avenue  of  trees  through  which  you  j 
are  travelling,  the  first  indication  ofa  town 
appears,  in  the  shape  of  some  straggling 
cottages  :  and  the  carriage  begins  to  rattle 
and  roll  over  a  horribly  uneven  pavement. 
As  if  the  equipage  were  a  great  firework, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking  cottage 
chimney  had  lighted  it,  instantly  it  begins 
to  crack  and  splutter,  as  if  the  very  devil 
were  in  it.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  crack. 


Crack-crack-crack.  Crick-crack-crick- 
crack.  Ilelo !  Ilola!  Vite  !  Voleur  !  Bri¬ 
gand  !  Hi  hi  hi!  En  r-r-r-r-r-route  !  Whip, 
wheels,  driver,  stones,  beggars,  children; 
crack,  crack,  crack  ;  helo  1  hola  !  charite, 
pour  I’amour  de  Dieu  !  crick-crack-crick- 
crack  ;  crick,  crick,  crick;  bump,  jolt, 
crack,  bump,  crick-crack  ;  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  up  the  narrow  street,  down  the  paved 
hill  on  the  other  side  ;  in  the  gutter ;  bump, 
bump  :  jolt,  jog  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  ;  crack, 
crack,  crack  ;  into  the  shop-windows  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  street,  preliminary  to 
a  sweeping  turn  into  the  wooden  archway 
on  the  right  ;  rumble,  rumble,  rumble ; 
clatter,  clatter,  clatter  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  ; 
and  here  we  are  in  the  yard  of  the  Hotel 
de  I’Ecu  d’Or  ;  used  up,  gone  out,  smoking, 
spent,  exhausted  ;  but  sometimes  making  a 
false  start  unexpectedly,  with  nothing  com¬ 
ing  of  it :  like  a  firework  to  the  last. 

The  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  I’Ecu  d’Or 
is  here;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 
de  I’Ecu  d’Or  is  here;  and  the  femme  de 
chambre  of  the  Hotel  de  I’Ecu  d’Or  is  here  ; 
and  a  gentleman  in  a  glazed  cap,  with  a  red 
beard  like  a  bosom  friend,  who  is  staying 
at  the  Hotel  de  I’Ecu  d’Or,  is  here;  and 
Monsieur  le  Cure  is  walking  up  and  down 
in  a  corner  of  the  yard  by  himself,  with  a 
shovel  hat  upon  his  liead,  and  a  black  gown 
on  his  hack,  and  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
an  umbrella  in  the  other;  and  every  body, 
except  Monsieur  le  Cure,  is  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed,  for  the  opening  of  the  car¬ 
riage-door.  The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de 
I’Ecu  d’Or  dotes  to  that  extent  on  the  Cou¬ 
rier,  that  he  can  hardly  wait  for  his  coming 
down  from  the  box,  but  embraces  his  very 
legs  and  boot-heels  as  he  descends.  “  My 
Courier  1  My  brave  Courier  !  My  friend  1 
My  brother  !”  The  landlady  loves  him, 
the  femme  de  chambre  blesses  him,  the 
gar^on  worships  him.  'J'he  Courier  asks 
if  his  letter  has  been  received  1  It  has,  it 
has.  Are  the  rooms  prepared  ?  They  are, 
they  are.  The  best  rooms  for  my  noble 
Courier.  The  rooms  of  state  for  my  gal¬ 
lant  Courier;  the  whole  house  is  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  my  best  of  friends.  He  keeps  his 
hand  upon  the  carriage-door,  and  asks  some 
other  question  to  enhance  the  expectation. 
He  carries  a  green  leathern  purse  outside 
his  coat,  suspended  by  a  belt.  The  idlers 
look  at  it;  one  touches  it.  It  is  full  of  five 
franc  pieces.  Murmurs  of  admiration  are 
heard  among  the  boys.  The  landlord  falls 
upon  the  Courier’s  neck,  and  folds  him  to 
his  breast.  He  is  so  much  fatter  than  he 
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was,  he  says!  He  looks  so  rosy  and  so  il  is  nearly  dark,  llie  brave  Courier,  having 
well!  eaten  the  two  cucumbers,  sliced  up  in  the 

'I'he  door  is  opened.  Breathless  expect-  contents  of  a  pretty  large  .decanter  of  oil, 
ation.  The  lady  of  the  family  gets  out.  and  another  of  vinegar,  emerges  from  his 
Ah  sweet  lady  !  Beautiful  lady  !  The  sis-  retreat  below,  and  proposes  a  visit  to  the 
ter  of  the  lady  of  the  family  gets  out.  Cathedral;  whose  massive  tower  frowns 
Great  Heaven,  Ma’amselle  is  charming!  down  upon  the  c<mrlyard  of  the  Inn.  Off 
First  little  boy  gets  out.  Ah,  what  a  beau-  we  go;  and  very  solemn  and  grand  it  is, 
tiful  little  boy!  First  little  girl  gets  out.  in  the  dim-light:  so  dim  at  last,  that  the 
Oh,  but  this  is  an  enchanting  child  !  Second  polite,  old,  lanthoru-jawed  Sacristan  has  a 
little  girl  gels  out.  The  landlady,  yielding  feeble  little  bit  of  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
to  the  finest  impulse  of  our  common  nature,  grojie  among  the  tombs  with — and  looks 
catches  her  up  in  her  arms!  Second  little  among  the  grim  columns,  very  like  a  lost 
boy  gets  out.  Oh,  the  sweet  boy.  Oh,  the  ghost  who  is  searching  for  his  own. 
tender  little  family!  'J'he  baby  is  handed  Underneath  the  balcony,  when  we  return, 
out.  Angelic  baby.  The  baby  has  lopped  the  inferior  servants  of  the  inn  are  s=upping 
everything;  all  the  rapture  is  expended  on  in  the  open  air,  at  a  great  table;  the 
the  baby!  Then  the  two  nurses  tumble  dish,  a  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  smoking 
out ;  and  the  enthusiasm  swelling  into  mad-  hot:  and  served  in  the  iron  cauldron  it  was 
ne.^s,  the  wl.ole  family  are  swept  up  stairs  boiled  in.  They  have  a  pitcher  of  thin 
as  on  a  cloud  ;  while  the  idlers  press  about  wine,  and  arc  very  merry — merrier  than 
the  carriage,  and  look  into  it,  and  walk  the  gentleman  with  the  red  beard,  who  is 
round  it,  and  touch  it.  For  it  is  sotnething  playing  billiards  in  the  light  room  on  the 
to  touch  a  carriage  that  has  held  so  many  left  of  the  yard,  where  shadows,  with  cues 
people.  It  is  a  legacy  to  leave  one’s  chil-  in  their  hands,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
dreii.  cross  and  re-cross  the  window,  constantly. 

'riie  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  ;  except  Still  the  thin  Cure  walks  up  and  down  alone, 
the  nursery  for  the  night ;  which  is  a  great  with  his  book  and  umbrella.  And  there  he 
rambling  chamber,  with  four  or  five  beds  1  walks,  and  there  the  billiard-balls  rattle, 
in  it :  through  a  dark  passage,  up  two  steps,  long  after  we  are  fast  asleep, 

down  four,  jiast  a  pump,  aertiss  a  balcony,  \V  e  are  astir  at  six  next  morning.  It  is 

and  next  door  to  the  stable.  The  other  a  delightful  day  ;  shaming  yesterday’s  mud 
sleeping  apartments  are  large  nn'd  lofty;  upon  the  carriage,  if  any  thing  could  shame 
each  with  two  small  bedsteads,  tastefully  a  carriage,  in  a  land  where  carriages  are 

hung,  like  the  windows,  with  red  and  w  hite  never  cleane<l.  Ev«  ry  body  is  brisk  ;  and 

drapery.  The  silting  room  is  famous.  Din-  as  we  finish  breakfast,  the  horses  come 
ner  is  already  laid  therein  for  three  ;  and  jingling  into  the  yard  from  the  Post-house, 
the  napkins  arc  folded  in  cocked-hat  fash-  Everything  taken  out  of  the  carriage  is  put 
ion.  The  floors  are  of  red  tile.  There  are  back  again  ;  the  brave  Courier  announces 
no  carpets,  and  not  much  furniture  to  speak  that  all  is  ready,  after  walking  into  every 
of;  but  there  is  abundance  of  looking-  room,  and  looking  all  round  it,  to  be  cer- 
glass,  and  there  are  large  vases  under  glass  tain  that  nothing  is  left  behind  ;  every  body 
shades,  filled  with  artificial  flowers;  and  gets  in;  every  body  connected  wit!)  the 
there  are  plenty  of  clocks.  The  whole  jiar-  Hotel  de  I’Ecu  d’Or  is  again  enchanted; 
ty  are  in  motion;  the  brave  Courier,  in  par-  the  brave  Courier  runs  iiito  the  house  for  a 
ticular,  is  everywhere:  looking  after  the  parcel  containing  cold  fowl,  sliced  Iiam, 
beds;  having  wine  poured  dowm  his  throat  bread  and  biscuits,  for  lunch;  hands  it  into 
by  his  dear  brother  the  landlord;  and  pick-  the  coach  ;  and  runs  back  again, 
ing  up  green  cucumbers — always  cucurn-  What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  now  ?  More 
bers;  Heaven  knows  where  he  gets  them —  cucumbers?  No.  A.  long  strip  of  paper, 
with  which  he  walks  about,  one  in  each  It’s  the  bill. 

hand,  like  truncheons.  The  brave  Courier  has  two  belts  on,  this 

Dinner  is  announced.  There  is  very  morning:  one  supporting  the  purse  :  anoth- 
thinsoup;  there  are  very  large  loaves — one  er,  a  mighty  good  sort  of  leathern  bottle, 
apiece;  a  fish;  four  dishes  afierw’ards;  filled  to  the  throat  with  the  best  light 
some  poultry  afterw  ards ;  a  dessert  after-  Bordeaux  wine  in  the  house.  He  never 
wards;  and  no  lack  of  wine.  There  is  pays  the  bill  till  this  bottle  is  full.  Then 
not  much  in  the  dishes;  but  they  are  very  he  disputes  it. 

good,  and  always  ready  instantly.  When  He  disputes  it  now',  violently.  He  is  still 
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the  landlord's  brother,  but  by  another  father 
or  mother.  He  is  not  so  nearly  related  to 
him  as  he  was  last  night.  The  landlord 
scratches  his  head.  I'he  brave  Courier 
points  to  certain  figures  in  the  bill,  and  in¬ 
timates  that  if  they  remain  there,  the  Hotel 
de  I’Ecu  d’Or  is  thenceforth  and  for  ever  an 
Hotel  de  TEcu  de  cuivre.  The  landlord 
goes  into  a  little  counting-house.  The 
brave  Courier  follows;  forces  the  bill  and 
a  pen  into  his  hand;  and  talks  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  ever.  The  landlord  takes  the  pen. 
The  Courier  smiles.  The  landlord  makes 
an  alteration.  The  Courier  cuts  a  joke. 
The  landlord  is  alfectionate,  but  not  weak¬ 
ly  so.  He  bears  it  like  a  man.  He  shakes 
hands  with  his  brave  brother,  but  he  don’t 
hug  him.  Still  he  loves  his  brother ;  for  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  returning  that  way, 
one  of  these  fine  days,  wilii  another  family  ; 
and  he  foresees  that  his  heart  will  yearn  to¬ 
wards  him  again.  The  brave  Courier  tra-' 
verses  all  round  the  carriage  once  ;  looks  at 
the  drag,  inspects  the  wheels,  jumps  up ; 
gives  the  word,  and  away  we  go. 

It  is  market  morning.  T!ie  market  is 
held  in  the  little  square  outside,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  crowded  with  men 
and  women,  in  blue,  in  red,  in  green,  in 
white;  with  canvassed  stalls,  and  fluttering 
merchandise.  The  country  people  are 
grouped  about,  with  their  clean  baskets  be¬ 
fore  them.  Here  the  lace-sellers;  there, 
the  butter  and  egg-sellers;  there,  the  fruit- 
sellers ;  there,  the  shoe-makers.  The  whole 
place  looks  as  if  it  were  the  stage  of  some 
great  theatre,  and  the  curtain  had  just  run 
up,  for  a  picturesque  ballet.  And  there  is 
the  cathedral  to  boot;  scene-like;  all  grim, 
and  swarthy,  and  mouldering  and  cold  ;  just 
splashing  the  pavement  in  one  place  with 
faint  purple  drops,  as  the  morning  sun,  en¬ 
tering  by  a  little  window  on  the  eastern  side, 
struggles  through  some  stained  glass  panes, 
on  the  western. 

In  five  minutes  we  have  passed  the  iron 
cro.^s,  with  a  little  ragged  kneeling-place  of 
turf  before  it,  in  the  outskirt  of  the  town; 
and  arc  again  upon  the  road. 


H. 

LYONS,  THE  RIIO.NE,  AND  TUP.  GOBI. IN  OF 
AVIGNON. 

Chalons  is  a  fair  resting-place,  in  right 
of  its  good  inn  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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and  the  little  steamboats,  gay  with  green 
and  red  paint,  that  come  and  go  upon  it ; 
which  makes  up  a  pleasant  and  refreshing 
scene,  after  the  dusty  roads.  Hut,  unless 
you  would  like  to  dwell  on  an  enormous 
plain,  with  jagged  rows  of  irregular  poplars 
on  it,  that  lo<ik  in  the  distance  like  so  ma¬ 
ny  combs  with  broken  teeth  :  and  unless 
you  w'ould  like  to  pass  your  life  without  the 
possibility  of  going  up-hill,  or  going  up 
any  thing  but  stairs,  you  would  hardly  ap¬ 
prove  of  Chalons  as  a  jilace  of  residence. 

You  would  probably  like  it  better,  how¬ 
ever,  than  Lyons  :  w’hich  you  may  reach,  if 
you  will,  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned 
steamboats,  in  eight  hours. 

What  a  city  Lyons  is  !  Talk  about  peo¬ 
ple  feeling,  at  certain  unlucky  times,  as  if 
they  had  tumbled  from  the  clouds !  Here 
is  a  whole  town  that  has  tumbled,  anyhow, 
out  of  the  skv  ;  having  been  first  caught 
up — like  other  stones  that  tumble  down 
from  that  region — out  of  fens  and  barren 
places,  dismal  to  behold  !  The  two  great 
streets  through  which  the  two  great  rivers 
dash,  and  all  the  little  streets  whose  name 
is  Legion,  were  scorching,  blistering,  swel¬ 
tering,  stinking,  hideous.  The  houses 
high  and  vast,  dirty  to  excess,  rotten  as  old 
cheeses,  and  as  tliickly  peopled.  All  up 
the  hills  that  hem  the  city  in,  these  houses 
swarm;  and  the  mites  inside  were  lolling 
out  of  the  window.s,  and  drying  their  rag¬ 
ged  clothes  on  poles;  and  crawling  in  and 
out  at  the  doors  ;  and  coming  out  to  pant 
and  gasp  upon  the  pavement ;  and  creeping 
in  and  out  among  huge  piles  and  bales  of 
fusty,  musty,  stifling  goods;  and  living,  or 
rather  not  dying  till  their  lime  should  come^ 
in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Every  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  melted  into  one,  would 
hardly  convey  an  impression  of  Lyons,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  me;  for  all  the  un¬ 
drained,  unscavengered,  qualities  of  a  for¬ 
eign  town,  seemed  grafted,  there,  upon  the 
native  miseries  of  a  manufacturincr  one; 
and  it  bears  such  fruit  as  I  would  go  many 
miles  out  of  my  way  to  avoiil  encountering 
again. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening — or  rather  in 
the  faded  heat  of  the  day — we  went  to  see 
the  Cathedral;  where  divers  old  women, 
and  a  few  dogs,  were  engaged  in  contem¬ 
plation.  There  was  no  diflerence,  in  point 
of  cleanliness,  between  its  stone  pavement 
and  that  of  the  .‘Streets  ;  and  there  was  a 
wax  saint  in  a  little  box  like  a  berth  aboard 
ship,  with  a  glass  front  to  it,  whom  Ma- 
^dameTussaud  would  have  nothing  to  say 
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to,  on  any  terms :  and  wliicli  even  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  miglit  be  ashamed  of.  If 
you  would  know  all  about  the  architecture 
of  this  church,  or  any  other,  its  dates,  di¬ 
mensions,  endtnvments,  and  history,  is  it 
not  written  in  Mr.  Murray’.s  “  Guide-Uook,” 
and  may  yon  not  read  it  there,  with  thanks 
to  him,  as  I  did  ! 

For  this  reason,  I  should  abstain  from 
mentioning  the  curious  clock  in  Lyons 
(hilhedral,  if  it  were  not  for  a  small  mistake 
1  made,  in  connexion  with  that  piece  of 
mechanism.  The  keeper  of  the  church 
was  very  anxious  that  it  should  he  shown  ; 
partly  for  the  honor  of  the  estahlishment 
and  the  town  ;  and  partly,  j)erhaps,  because 
of  his  deriving  a  per  centage  from  the  ad- 
dititmal  consideration.  However  that  may  j 
he,  it  was  set  in  motion,  and  thereupon  a' 
host  of  little  doors  llew  open,  and  innume¬ 
rable  little  fijures  stairi{ered  out  of  them, 
and  jerked  themselves  hack  again,  with  that 
special  unstea«iliness  of  purpose,  and  hitch¬ 
ing  in  the  gait,  which  usually  attaches  to 
figures  that  are  moved  by  clock-work. 
Meanwhile,  the  Sacristan  stood  explaining 
these  wonders,  and  pointing  them  out,  sev¬ 
erally,  with  a  wand.  There  was  a  centre 
puppet  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  close  to 
her,  a  small  pigeon-hole,  out  of  which 
another  and  a  very  ill-looking  puppet  made 
one  of  the  most  sudden  plunges  1  ever  saw 
accomplished  ;  instantly  Hopping  hack 
a^rain  at  sight  of  her,  and  hanging  iiis  little 
door  violently  after  him.  Taking  this  to 
he  emlilematic  of  the  victory  over  Sin  and 
Death  :  and  not  at  all  unwilling  to  sliow 
that  1  perfectly  understood  the  substance 
in  anticipation  of  the  showman  ;  I  rashly 
said,  “  Aha  !  The  Fvil  Spirit.  To  he  sure, 
lie  is  very  soon  disposed  of.”  “  Pardon, 
Monsieur,”  said  the*Sacristan,  with  ajiolite 
motion  of  his  hand  towards  the  little  door, 
as  if  he  were  intri^ducing  somebody — ”  The 
Angel  Gabriel !” 

Soon  after  day-break  next  mornitig,  we 
were  steaming  down  the  arrowy  Rhone,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  in  a  very 
dirty  vessel,  full  of  merchandise,  and  witli 
»)nly  three  or  four  other  passengers  for  our 
companions :  among  wliom  the  most  re- 
markaiile  was  a  silly,  old,  meek-faced,  gar¬ 
lic-eating,  immeasurahly-polite  Chevalier, 
with  a  dirty  scrap  of  red  ribbon  hanging  at 
his  button-hole,  as  if  he  had  tied  it  there, 
to  remind  himself  of  something  :  as  Tom 
?Soddy  in  the  hirce  ties  knots  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

For  the  last  two  days,  we  ha<l  seen  f^rcat 
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sullen  hills;  the  first  indications  of  the 
Alps  :  lowering  in  the  distance.  Now,  we 
were  rushing  on  beside  them  :  sometimes 
close  beside  them  :  sometimes  with  an  in¬ 
tervening  slope,  covered  with  vineyards. 
Villages  and  small  towns  hanging  in  mid- 
air,  with  great  woods  t)f  olives  seen  through 
the  light  open  towers  of  their  churches; 
and  clouds  moving  slowly  on,  upon  the 
steep  acclivity  behind  them  ;  ruined  castles 
perched  on  every  eminence,  and  scattered 
houses  in  the  clefts  and  gullies  of  the  hills, 
made  it  very  beautiful.  The  great  height 
.«»f  these,  too,  making  the  buildings  look  so 
tiny,  that  they  had  all  the  charm  of  elegant 
models;  their  excessive  whitened,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  brown  rocks,  or  the  som¬ 
bre,  deep,  dull,  heavy  green  of  the  olive- 
trees;  and  the  puny  size,  and  little  slow 
walk  of  the  Lilliputian  men  and  women  on 
the  hank,  made  a  charming  picture.  There 
were  ferries  out  of  number,  too;  bridges; 
the  famous  Pont  d’ Esprit,  with  1  don’t 
know  how  many  arches  ;  towns  where  me- 
1  morahle  wines  are  made  ;  Vallence,  where 
I  Napoleon  studied;  and  the  noble  river, 
bringing  at  every  winding  turn  new  beau¬ 
ties  into  view. 

There  lay  before  us,  that  same  afternoon, 
the  broken  bridge  of  Avignon,  and  all  the 
I  city  baking  in  the  sun  ;  yet  w  ith  an  under- 
;  done  pie-crust  hattlemented  wall,  that  never 
will  he  brown,  though  it  bake  for  centuries. 

The  grapes  were  hanging  in  clusters  in 
the  streets,  and  the  brilliant  f)leander  was 
in  full  bloom  every  where.  The  streets  are 
j  old  and  very  narrow,  but  tolerably  clean, 
and  shaded  by  awnings  stretched  from 
j  house  to  house.  Bright  stuft's,  and  hand- 
j  kerchiefs :  curiosities,  ancient  frames  of 
j  carved  wood,  old  chairs,  ghostly  tables, 

I  saints,  virgins,  angels,  and  staring  daubs  of 
I  portraits,  being  exposed  for  sale  beneath,  it 
was  very  (juaint  and  lively.  All  this  was 
j  much  set  otT,  too,  by  the  glimpses  one 
caught,  through  rusty  gates  standing  ajar, 
of  quiet,  sleepy  courtyards,  having  stately 
old  houses  within,  as  silent  as  tombs.  It 
was  all  very  like  one  of  the  descriptions  in 
the  ”  Arabian  Nights.”  The  three  one- 
eyed  Calendars  might  have  knocked  at  any 
one  of  those  doors  till  the  street  rang  again, 
and  that  porter  who  icould  ask  questions — 
the  man  w  ho  had  the  delicious  purchases 
put  into  his  basket  in  the  morning — might 
have  opened  it  quite  naturally. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  we  saliied 
forth  to  see  the  lions.  Such  a  deliciou-^ 
lireeze  was  blowing  in,  from  llic  north,  as 
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made  the  walk  delightful,  though  the  pave¬ 
ment-stones,  and  stones  of  the  walls  and 
houses,  were  far  too  hot  to  have  a  hand  laid 
on  them  comfortably.  i 

We  went,  first  of  all,  up  a  rocky  height,  j 
to  the  cathedral ;  where  mass  was  perform-  j 
ing  to  an  auditory  very  like  that  of  Lyons  ; ! 
namely,  several  old  women,  a  baby,  and  a 
very  self-possessed  dog,  who  had  marked  j 
out  for  himself  a  little  course  or  platform 
for  exercise ;  beginning  at  the  altar-rails 
and  ending  at  the  door ;  up  and  down 
which  constitutional  walk,  he  trotted,  dur¬ 
ing  the  service,  as  methodically  and  calmly, 
as  any  old  gentleman  out  of  doors.  It  is  a 
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the  purpose.  She  stanjped  her  feet,  clutch¬ 
ed  us  by  the  arms,  flung  herself  into  atti¬ 
tudes,  hammered  against  walls  with  her 
keys,  for  mere  emphasis  :  now  whispered  as 
if  the  Inquisition  were  there  still :  now 
shrieked  as  if  she  w  ere  on  the  rack  herself ; 
and  had  a  mysterious,  hag-like  way  with 
her  fore-finger,  when  approaching  the  re¬ 
mains  of  some  new  horror;  looking  back 
and  walking  stealthily,  and  making  horrible 
grimaces — that  might  alone  have  qualified 
her  to  walk  up  and  down  a  sick  man’s 
counterpane,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
figures,  tlirough  a  whole  fever. 

Passinir  through  the  court-yard,  among 


bare  old  church,  and  the  paintings  in  the '  groups  of  idle  soldiers,  we  turned  off  by  a 
roof  are  sadly  defaced  by  time  and  damp  j  gate,  w  hich  this  Shc-Goblin  unlocked  for 
weather  ;  but  the  sun  was  shining  in,  splen- !  our  admission,  and  locked  again  behind  us  : 
didly,  through  the  red  curtains  of  the  win- land  entered  a  narrow  court,  rendered  nar- 
dows,  and  glittering  on  the  altar  furniture  ;  j  row  er  by  fallen  stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish  ; 

part  of  it  choking  up  the  mouth  of  a  ruined 
j  subterranean  passage,  that  once  cominuni- 


and  it  looked  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  need 
be. 

Hard  by  the  cathedral  stands  the  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Popes,  of  w  hich  one  portion 
is  now  a  common  jail :  and  another,  a  noisy 
barrack  ;  w'hile  gloomy  suites  of  state  apart¬ 
ments,  shut  up  and  deserted,  mock  their 


cated  (or  is  said  to  have  done  so)  with 
another  castle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Close  to  this  court-yard  is  a  dun¬ 
geon — we  stood  within  it,  in  another  min¬ 
ute — in  the  dismal  tower  dcs  oubliettf'S, 


own  old  state  and  glory,  like  the  embalmed  ,  where  Rienzi  was  imprisoned,  fa.stened  by 
bodies  of  kings.  But  we  neither  went  an  iron  chain  to  the  very  wall  that  stands 
there  to  see  state-rooms,  nor  soldiers’  quar-  there  now,  but  shut  out  from  the  sky  which 
ters,  nor  a  common  jail — though  we  drop-  :  now  looks  down  into  it.  A  few  steps 
ped  some  money  into  a  prisoner’s  box  out-  j  brought  us  to  the  Cachots,  in  which  the 


side,  whilst  the  prisoners  themselves  looked 
through  the  iron  bars,  high  up,  and  watched 
us  eagerly.  We  went  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  dreadful  rooms  in  which  the  Inquisition 
used  to  sit. 


prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  confined 
for  forty-eight  hours  after  their  capture, 
without  food  or  drink,  that  their  constancy 
might  be  shaken,  even  before  they  were 
confronted  with  their  gloomy  judges.  The 


A  little,  old,  swarthy  woman,  with  a  pair  'day  has  not  got  in  there  yet.  They  are 


of  flashing  black  eyes, — proof  that  the 
world  hadn’t  conjured  down  the  devil  w  ith¬ 
in  her,  though  it  had  between  sixty  and 
.seventy  years  to  do  it  in, — came  out  of  the 
Barrack  Cabaret,  of  which  she  was  the 
keeper,  with  some  large  keys  in  her  hands, 
and  marshalled  us  the  way  that  we  should 
go.  How  she  told  us,  on  the  way,  that  she 
was  a  Government  Officer  {concierge  du 
palais  apostilique),  and  had  been,  for  I 
don’t  know  how  many  years ;  and  how  she 
had  shown  these  dungeons  to  princes;  and 
how  she  was  the  best  of  dungeon  demon- 
strators ;  and  how  she  had  resided  in  the 
palace  from  an  infant, — had  been  born 
there,  if  I  recollect  right, — I  needn’t  relate. 
But  «uch  a  fierce,  little,  rapid,  sparkling, 
energetic,  she-devil  1  never  beheld.  She 
was  alight  and  flaming,  all  the  time.  Her 
action  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  She 
never  spoke,  without  stopping  expressly  for 


still  small  cells,  shut  in  by  four  unyielding, 
close,  hard  walls  ;  still  profoundly  dark  ; 
still  massively  doored^  and  fastened,  as  of 
old. 

Goblin,  looking  back  as  1  have  describ¬ 
ed,  went  softly  on,  into  a  vaulted  chamber, 
now  u.sed  as  a  store-room  :  once  the  chapel 
of  the  holy  office.  The  place  where  the 
tribunal  sat,  was  plain.  The  platform 
might  have  been  removed  but  yesterday. 
Conceive  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  upon  the  wall !  But  it  was  painted 
there,  and  may  be  traced  yet. 

High  up  in  the  jealous  wall,  are  niches 
where  the  faltering  replies  of  the  accused 
were  heard  and  noted  down.  Many  of 
them  had  been  brought  out  of  the  very  cell 
we  had  just  looked  into,  so  awfully — along 
the  same  stone  passage.  We  had  trodden 
in  their  very  footsteps. 

I  am  gazing  round  me,  with  the  horror 
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that  the  place  inspires,  wlien  Goblin  clutch-  dark,  lofty  tower ;  very  dismal,  very  dark, 
es  me  by  the  wrist,  and  lays:  not  her  skin-  very  cold.  The  e.xccutioner  of  the  Inqui- 
ny  finger,  but  the  handle  of  a  key,  upon  her  sition,  says  Goblin,  edging  in  her  head  to 
lip.  She  invites  me,  with  a  jerk,  to  follow  look  down  also,  fiung  those  who  were  past 
her.  1  do  so.  She  leads  me  out  into  a  all  further  torturing,  down  here.  “  But 
room  adjoining — a  rugiied  room,  with  a  j  look!  does  Monsieur  see  the  black  stains 
funnel-shaped,  contracting  roof,  open  at  ion  the  wall?”  A  glance,  over  his  shoul- 
the  top,  to  the  bright  day.  I  ask  her  what  ders,  at  Goblin’s  keen  eye,  shows  Monsieur 
it  is.  She  folds  her  arms,  leers  hideously,  — and  would  without  the  aid  of  the  direct- 
and  stares.  1  ask  again.  She  glances  ing-key — where  they  arc.  “What  are 
round,  to  see  that  all  the  little  company  are  |  they  ?”  “  Blood  !” 

there;  sits  down  upon  a  mound  of  stones ;i  In  October,  1791,  when  the  Revolution 
throws  up  her  arms,  and  yells  out,  like  a|  was  at  its  height  here,  sixty  persons:  men 
fiend,  “  La  Salle  de  la  Question  !”  |  and  women  (“  and  priests,”  says  Goblin, 

The  Chamber  of  Torture  !  And  the  j  “  priests”) :  were  murdered  here,  and 
roof  was  made  of  that  shape  to  stifle  the  hurled,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  into  this 
victini’s  cries  !  Oh  Goblin,  Goblin,  let  us  |  dreadful  pit,  where  a  quantity  of  quick-lime 
think  of  this  awhile,  in  silence.  Peace,  i  was  tumbled  down  upon  their  bodies. 
Goblin!  Sit  with  your  short  arms  crossed  on  Those  ghastly  tokens  of  the  massacre  were 
your  short  legs,  upon  that  heap  of  stones,  fi)r  soon  no  more;  but  while  one  stone  of  the 
only  five  minutes,  and  then  flame  out  strong  building  in  which  the  deed  was 
again.  ;  done,  remains  upon  another,  there  they 

Minutes  !  Seconds  are  not  marked  upoi»  will  lie  in  the  memories  of  men,  as  plain  to 
the  Palace  clock,  when,  with  her  eyes  see  as  the  splashing  of  their  gore  upon  the 
flashing  fire.  Goblin  is  up,  in  the  middle  of  wall  is  now. 

the  chamber  ;  describing,  with  her  sun-  W’^as  it  a  portion  of  the  great  scheme  of 
burnt  arms,  a  wheel  of  heavy  blows.  Thus  Retribution,  that  the  cruel  deed  should  be 
it  ran  round!  cries  Goblin.  Mash,  mash,  committed  in  this  place?  That  a  part  of 
mash  !  An  endless  routine  of  heavy  ham-  the  atrocities  and  monstrous  institutions, 
mers.  Mash,  mash,  mash !  upon  the  suf-  which  had  been,  for  scores  of  years,  at 
ferer’s  limbs.  See  the  stone  trough  !  s  »ys  work  to  change  men’s  nature,  should,  in  its 
Goblin.  For  the  water  torture !  Gurgle,  last  service,  tempt  them  with  the  ready 
gurgle  !  swill,  bloat,  burst  for  the  Redeem-  means  of  gratifying  their  furious  and  beastly 
er’s  honor  !  Suck  the  bloody  rag,  deep  rage  ?  Should  enable  them  to  show  them- 
down  into  your  unbelieving  body.  Heretic,  selves,  in  the  light  of  their  frenzy,  no  worse 
at  every  breath  you  draw  ;  and  when  the  than  a  great,  solemn,  legal  establishment, 
executioner  plucks  it  out,  reeking  with  the  in  the  height  of  its  power?  No  worse! 
smaller  mysteries  of  God’s  own  Image,  .Much  better !  They  used  the  Tower  of  the 
know’  us  for  his  chosen  servants;  true  be-  Forgotten,  in  the  name  of  Liberty — their 
lievers  in  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount;  elect  liberty;  an  earth-born  creature,  nursed  in 
disciples  of  Him  who  never  did  a  miracle  the  black  mud  of  the  Bastile  moats  and 
but  to  heal,  who  never  struck  a  man  with  dungeons,  and  necessarily  betraying  many 
palsy,  blindness,  deafness,  dumbness,  mad-  evidences  of  its  unwhole.some  bringing  up. 
ness;  any  one  afliiction  of  mankind;  and  But  the  ln(|uisition  used  it  in  the  name  of 
never  stretched  his  hand  out,  but  to  give  Heaven. 

relief  and  ease !  Goblin’s  finger  is  lifted;  and  she  steals 

See  !  cries  Goblin.  There  the  furnace  out  again,  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Of- 
was :  there  they  made  the  irons  red-hot.  fice.  She  stops  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
Those  holes  supported  the  sharp  stake,  on  flooring.  Her  great  eflect  is  at  hand.  She 
which  the  tortured  persons  hung  poised  :  waits  for  the  rest.  She  darts  at  the  brave 
dangling  with  their  whole  weight  from  the  Courier,  who  is  explaining  something;  hits 
roof.  “But;”  and  Goblin  whispers  this;  him  a  sounding  rap  on  the  hat  with  the 
“  Monsieur  has  heard  of  this  tow’er?  Yes?  largest  key  ;  and  bids  him  be  silent.  She 
Let  Monsieur  look  down,  then  !”  assembles  us  all  round  a  little  trap-door  in 

A  cold  air,  laden  with  an  earthy  smell,  the  floor,  as  round  a  grave.  “  Voila  !”  she 
falls  upon  the  face  of  .Monsieur ;  for  she  has  darts  down  at  the  ring,  and  flings  the  door 
opened,  while  speaking,  a  trap  door  in  the  open  with  a  crash,  in  her  goblin  energy, 
wall.  Monsieur  looks  in.  Downward  to  thoufrli  it  is  no  Tmlit  weight.  “  Voila  les 
the  bottom,  upward  to  the  top,  of  a  steep,  oubliettes!  Voila  les  oubliettes  !  Subter- 


raneaii  !  Friglitful  !  Black  !  Terrible  ! 
Deadly  !  Lcs  oubliettes  de  rinquisitioii.” 

My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  lookcil  fr(nn 
Goblin  down  into  the  vaults,  where  these 
forgotten  creatures,  with  recollections  of 
the  world  outside — of  wives,  friends,  chil¬ 
dren,  brothers — starved  to  death,  and  made  | 
the  stones  rinji  with  their  unavailing  oroans.  I 
But,  tlie  thrill  I  felt  on  seeing  the  accursed  ' 
wall  below,  decayed  and  broken  through,  i 
and  the  sun  shining  in  through  its  gaping 
wounds,  was  like  a  sense  of  victory  and  j 
triumph.  I  felt  exalted  with  the  proud  de-  ] 
liwht  of  liviiifT  ill  these  degenerate  times, 
to  see  it.  As  if  I  were  the  hero  of  some  ■ 
liifjb  achievement  !  The  lltiht  in  the  dole- ! 
ful  vaults  was  typical  of  the  light  that  has  ' 
streamed  in,  on  all  persecution  in  God’s  | 
name,  but  which  is  not  vet  at  its  noon  !  It  I 

^  .  i 

cannot  look  more  lovely  to  a  blind  man 
newly  restored  to  sight,  than  to  a  visitor  who  ! 
sees  it,  calmly  and  majestically,  treading  ' 
down  the  darkness  of  that  Infernal  Well.  I 
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Avignon  to  Geno.^. 

Gorlin,  having  shown  Ifs  ouhlidtcs,  felt 
that  her  great  eof/y-i  was  struck.  She  let  the 
door  fall  with  a  crash,  and  stood  upon  it 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo, sniffing  prodigiou.sly. 

When  we  left  the  place,  1  accompanied 
her  into  her  house,  under  the  outer  gateway 
of  the  fortress,  to  buy  a  little  history  of  the 
building.  Her  cabaret,  a  dark  low  room, 
lighted  by  small  windows,  sunk  in  tl:e  thick 
wall;  in  the  softened  light,  and  vith  its 
forge-like  chimney  ;  its  little  counter  by  the 
door,  with  bottles,  jars,  and  glasses  on  it; 
its  household  implements  and  scraps  of  dress 
asainst  the  walls:  and  a  sober-Iookinrr  wc- 

O  '  .  .  ® 

man  (she  must  have  a  congenial  life  of  it, 
with  Goblin,)  knitting  at  the  door — looked 
exactly  like  a  picture  by  Ostade. 

I  walked  round  the  building  on  the  out¬ 
side,  in  a  sort  t)f  dream,  and  yet  with  the 
deliorhtful  sense  of  having  awakened  from 
it,  of  which  the  light,  down  in  the  vaults,  had 
given  me  the  assurance.  The  immense  thick- 
ness  and  giddy  height  of  the  walls  ;  the  enor¬ 
mous  strength  of  the  massive  towers  ;  the 
great  extent  of  the  building  ;  its  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  frowning  aspect,  and  barbarous  ir¬ 
regularity,  awaken  awe  and  wonder.  The 
recollection  of  its  opposite  old  uses — an 
impregnable  fortress,  a  luxurious  palace, 
a  horrible  prison,  a  place  of  torture,  the 


court  of  the  Inquisition — at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  house  of  feasting,  fighting,  re¬ 
ligion  and  blood — gives  to  every  .'>tone  in  its 
huge  form  a  fearful  interest,  and  imparts 
new  meaning  to  its  incongruities.  1  could 
think  of  little,  however,  then,  or  long  after¬ 
wards,  but  the  sun  in  the  dungeons.  'J'he 
palace  coming  down  to  be  the  lounging 
place  of  noisy  soldiers,  and  being  forced  to 
echo  their  rough  talk  and  common  oaths, 
and  to  have  their  garments  fiuttering  from 
its  dirty  w  indow  s,  was  some  reduction  of  its 
state,  and  something  to  rejoice  at  ;  but  the 
day  in  its  cells,  and  the  sky  for  the  roof  of 
its  chambers  of  cruelty — that  was  its  de¬ 
solation  and  defeat.  If  I  had  seen  it  in  a 
blaze  from  ditch  to  rampart,  I  should  have 
fell  ihat  not  that  light,  nor  all  the  light  in  all 
the  fire  that  burns,  could  waste  it,  like  the 
sunbeams  in  its  secret  council-chamber,  and 
its  prisons. 

Before  I  quit  this  Palace  of  the  Popes,  let 
me  translate  from  the  little  history!  men¬ 
tioned  just  now,  a^^short  anecdote,  (piite  ap- 
I  propriate  to  itself,  connected  with  its  adven- 
f  lures. 

I  “  An  ancient  tradition  relates,  that  in 
*  144 1 ,  a  nephew  of  Pierre  de  Lude,  the  Pope’s 
legate,  seriously  insulted  some  distinguished 
ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  relations,  in  re¬ 
venge,  seized  the  young  man,  and  horribly 
mutilated  him.  For  several  years  the 
legale  kejit  his  revenge  within  his  own 
bre.ast,  but  he  was  not  less  re.solved  up¬ 
on  its  gratification  at  last.  He  even  made, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  advances  towards  a 
!  perfect  reconciliation  ;  and  when  their  ap- 
'  parent  sincerity  had  prevailed,  he  invited  to  a 
I  splendid  banquet,  in  this  palace,  certain  fam- 
;  ilies,  whole  families,  whom  besought  toex- 
j  terminate.  The  utmost  gaiety  animated  the 
repast ;  but  the  measures  of  the  legale  w  ere 
I  well  taken.  When  the  desert  was  <  n  the 
I  board,  a  Swiss  presented  himself,  with  the 
I  announcement  that  a  strange  ambassador 
!  solicited  an  extraordinary  audience.  Tlie 
'  legate  excusing  himself,  for  the  moment,  to 
1  his  guests,  retired,  followed  by  his  (ffiicers. 

I  Within  a  few  moments  afterwards,  five  hun- 
j  dred  persons  were  reduced  to  ashes:  the 
'  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  building  havino- 
^  been  blown  into  the  air  with  a  terrible  ex¬ 
plosion  !” 

After  seeing  the  churches  (I  shall  not 
I  trouble  you  with  churches  just  now),  we  left 
Avignon  that  afternoon.  The  heat  beinn- 
very  great,  the  roads  outside  the  walls  were 
strewn  witli  people  fast  asleep  in  every  little 
slip  of  shade,  and  with  lazy  groups,  half 
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asleep  and  half  awake,  who  were  waitin;» 
until  the  sun  should  he  low  cnou(rh  to  admit 
of  their  playing  bowls  among  the  hurnt-up 
trees,  and  on  the  dusty  road.  'I’he  harvest 
here,  was  already  gathered  in,  and  mules 
and  horses  were  treading  out  the  corn  in  the 
fields.  We  came,  at  dusk,  upon  a  wild  and 
liilly  country,  once  famous  for  brigands  : 
and  travelled  slowly  up  a  steep  ascent.  So 
we  went  on,  until  eleven  at  night,  when  we 
halted  at  the  town  of  Aix  (within  two  stage 
miles  of  Marseilles)  to  sleep. 

The  hotel,  with  all  the  blinds  and  shut¬ 
ters  closed  to  keep  the  light  and  heat  out, 
was  comfortable  and  airy  next  morning,  and 
the  town  was  very  clean  ;  but  so  hot,  and  so 
intensely  light,  that  when  I  walked  out  at 
noon  it  was  like  coming  suddenly  from  a 
darkened  room  into  crisp  blue  lire.  The  air 
was  so  very  clear,  that  distant  hills  and 
rocky  points  appeared  within  an  hour’s 
walk;  while  the  town  immediately  at  hand 
— with  a  kind  of  blue  wind  between  me  and 
it — seemed  to  be  white  hot,  and  to  be 
throwing  oil  a  fiery  air  from  its  surface. 

We  left  this  town  towards  evening,  and 
took  the  road  for  Marseilles.  A  dusty  road 
it  was  ;  the  houses  shut  up  close ;  and  the 
vines  powdered  white.  At  nearly  all  the 
cottage  doors,  w'omen  were  pealing  and  sli¬ 
cing  onions  into  earthen  bowls  for  supper. 
So  they  had  been  doing  last  night  all  the 
way  from  Avignon.  We  passed  one  or  two 
shady  chateaux,  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
embellished  with  co<>l  basins  of  water  :  which 
were  the  more  refreshing  to  behold,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  such  residences  on  the 
road  we  had  travelled.  As  we  approached 
Marseilles,  the  road  began  to  be  covered 
with  holiday  people ;  and  outside  the  public 
houses  were  parties  smoking,  drinking,  play¬ 
ing  draughts  and  cards,  and  (once)  dancing. 
But  dust,  dust,  dust,  every  where.  We  went 
on  through  a  long,  straggling,  dirty  suburb, 
thronged  with  people  ;  having  on  our  left  a 
dreary  slope  of  land,  on  which  the  country 
houses  of  the  Marseilles  merchants,  always 
staring  white,  are  jumbled  and  heaped  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  order ;  backs,  fronts,  sides 
and  gables,  towards  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass ;  until,  at  last,  we  entered  the  town. 

I  was  there  twice  or  thrice  afterwards,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul  ;  and  1  am  afraid 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  dirty  and  disa¬ 
greeable  a  place  as  need  be.  But  the  pros¬ 
pect,  from  the  fortified  heights,  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Mediterranean,  with  its  lovely  rocks 
and  islands,  is  most  delightful.  These 
heights  are  a  desirable  retreat  for  less  pictu- 


resipie  reasons — as  an  escape  from  a  com¬ 
pound  of  vile  smells  perpetually  arising 
from  a  great  harbor  full  of  stagnant  water, 
and  befouled  by  the  refuse  of  innumerable 
ships  with  all  sorts  of  cargoes,  which,  in 
hot  weather,  is  dreadful  in  the  last  degree. 

There  were  foreign  sailors  of  all  nations 
in  the  streets;  with  red  shirts,  blue  shirts, 
butT  shirts,  tawny  shirts,  and  shirts  of 
orange  color  ;  with  red  caps,  blue  caps, 
green  caps,  great  beards,  and  no  beards  ; 
in  Turkish  turbans, glazed  English  hats,  and 
Xeaptjlitaii  head-dresses.  There  were  the 
townspeople  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  or  airing  thetnselvcs  on  the  lops  of 
their  houses,  or  walking  up  and  down  the 
closest  and  least  airy  of  Boulevards  ;  and 
there  were  crowds  of  fierce-looking  people 
of  the  lower  sort,  blocking  up  the  way  con¬ 
stantly.  In  the  very  heart  of  all  this  stir 
and  uproar  was  the  common  madhouse  ;  a 
low,  contracted,  miserable  building  ;  look¬ 
ing  straight  upon  the  street,  without  the 
smallest  screen  or  court-yard  ;  where  chat¬ 
tering  madmen  and  madwomen  were  peep¬ 
ing  out,  through  rusty  bars,  at  the  staring 
faces  below,  w  hile  the  sun,  starting  fiercely 
aslant  into  their  little  cells,  seemed  to  dry 
up  their  very  brains,  and  worry  them  as  if 
they  were  bailed  by  a  pack  of  dogs. 

We  were  pretty  well  accommodated  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paradis,  situated  in  a  narrow 
street  of  very  high  houses,  with  a  hairdress¬ 
er’s  shop  opposite,  exhibiting  in  one  of  its 
w  indows  two  full-length  waxen  ladies,  tw  irl- 
ing  round  and  round  ;  which  so  enchanted 
the  hairdresser  himself,  that  he  and  his 
family  sat  in  arm-chairs,  and  in  cool  un¬ 
dresses,  on  the  pavement  outside,  enjoying 
the  gratification  of  the  passers-by,  with  lazy 
dignity.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest 
when  we  went  to  bed,  at  midnight;  but  the 
hairdresser  (a  corpulent  man,  in  drab  slip¬ 
pers)  was  still  silling  there,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him ;  and  evidently 
couldn’t  bear  to  have  the  shutters  put  up. 

Next  day  we  went  down  to  the  harbor, 
where  the  sailors  of  all  nations  were  dis¬ 
charging  and  taking  in  cargoes  of  all  kinds  : 
fruits,  wines,  oils,  silks,  .siulFs,  velvets,  and 
every  manner  of  merchandise.  Taking 
one  of  a  great  number  of  lively  little  boats, 
with  gay  striped  awnings,  we  rowed  away; 
under  the  sterns  of  great  ships;  under  tow- 
ropes  and  cables;  against  and  among  other 
boats  ;  and  very  much  too  near  the  sides  of 
vessels  which  were  faint  with  oranges;  to 
the  .Marie  Antoinette,  a  handsome  steamer, 
bound  for  (ienoa,  lying  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  harbor.  By-and-by,  the  carriage,  that 
unwieldy  “  trifle  from  the  Pantechnicon,” 
on  a  flat  barge,  bumping  against  every 
thing,  and  giving  occasion  for  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  oaths  and  grimaces,  came 
stupidly  alongside;  and  by  five  o’clock  we 
were  steaming  out  in  the  open  sea.  The 
vessel  was  beautifully  clean  ;  the  meals 
were  served  under  an  awning  on  deck  ;  the 
night  was  calm  and  clear;  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  unspeakable. 

We  were  off*  Nice,  early  next  morning, 
and  coasted  along,  within  a  few  miles  of' 
the  Cornice  road  (of  which,  more  in  its! 
place),  nearly  all  day.  We  could  see  Genoa  ^ 
before  three  ;  and  watching  it  as  it  gradually  j 
developed  its  splendid  amphitheatre,  ter¬ 
race  rising  above  terrace,  garden  above 
garden,  palace  above  palace,  height  upon 
height,  was  ample  occupation  for  us,  till  we 
ran  into  the  stately  harbor.  Having  been 
duly  astonished,  here,  by  the  sight  of  a  few  | 
Cappuccini  monks,  who  were  watching  the  j 
fair  weighirjg  of  some  wood  upon  the* 
wharf,  we  drove  off*  to  Albaro,  two  miles' 
distant,  where  we  had  engaged  a  house.  ] 
The  way  lay  through  the  main  streets,! 
but  not  through  the  Strada  Nuova,  or  the| 
Strada  Balbi,  which  are  the  famous  streets  ^ 
of  palaces.  I  never,  in  my  life,  was  so  I 
dismayed  !  The  w'onderful  novelty  of  every 
thing  ;  the  unusual  smells  ;  the  unaccounta¬ 
ble  filth  (though  it  is  reckoned  the  cleanest 
of  Italian  towns) ;  the  disorderly  jumbling 
of  dirty  houses,  one  upon  the  roof  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  passages  more  squalid  and  more 
close  than  any  in  St.  Giles’s,  or  old  Paris ; 
in  and  out  of  which,  not  vagabonds,  but 
well-dressed  women,  with  while  veils  and 
great  fans,  were  passing  and  repassing;  the 
perfect  absence  of  resemblance  in  any 
dw^elling-house,  or  shop,  or  wall,  or  post,  or 
pillar,  to  any  thing  one  had  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore ;  and  the  disheartening  dirt,  discom¬ 
fort,  and  decay,  perfectly  confounded  me. 
J  fell  into  a  dismal  reverie.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  feverish  and  bewildered  vision  of  saints 
and  virgins’  shrines  at  the  street  corners — 
of  great  numbers  of  friars,  monks,  and  sol¬ 
diers — of  vast  red  curtains,  waving  in  the 
door-ways  of  the  churches — of  always  going 
up  hill,  and  yet  seeing  every  other  street 
and  passage  going  higher  up — of  fruitstalls, 
with  fresh  lemons  and  oranges  hanging  in 
garlands  made  of  vine  leaves — of  a  guard¬ 
house,  and  a  draw-bridge — and  some  gate¬ 
ways — and  venders  of  iced  water,  sitting 
with  little  trays  upon  the  margin  of  the 
kennel — and  his  all  the  consciousness  I 
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had,  until  I  was  set  down  in  a  rank,  dull, 
weedy  courtyard,  attached  to  a  kind  of 
pink  jail  ;  and  was  told  I  lived  there. 

I  little  thought,  that  day,  that  I  should 
ever  come  to  have  an  attachment  for  the 
very  stones  in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  city  with  affection  as 
connected  with  so  many  hours  of  happiness 
and  quiet !  But  these  are  first  impressions 
honestly  set  down  ;  and  how  they  changed 
with  me,  I  will  set  down,  also,  in  good 
time.  At  present,  let  us  breathe  after  this 
long-winded  journey. 


From  Fi:i*cr*s 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

I.v  a  debate  some  years  ago  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel  excited  con¬ 
siderable  merriment  by  calling  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  ”  a  pure  old  Whig.”  The  expression 
was  felt  to  be  an  equivocal  one.  It  might  be 
taken  as  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  obsten- 
tation  with  which  the  noble  lord  then  pa¬ 
raded  what  he  termed  ‘‘  Whig  principles” 
before  the  House, — principles  which  he,  at 
I  that  time,  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity, 

I  and  propounded  with  the  zeal,  proverbial 
j  in  recent  converts  ;  or  still,  in  the  same 
i  spirit  of  quizzing,  the  right  honorable  ba- 
j  ronet  might  have  meant  to  allude  to  the 
j  weight  of  authority  which  the  noble  lord 
!  added  to  any  intrinsic  truth  there  might  be 
in  the  political  views  referred  to;  because, 
from  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  test¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  other  political  parties 
of  which  he  has,  during  his  long  life,  been  a 
member,  his  preference  for  ”  Whig  princi¬ 
ples”  might  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  set¬ 
tled  conviction.  There  was  still  another 
sense  in  which  the  sly  humor  which  dic¬ 
tated  the  phrase  might  hav&  designed  it  to 
apply  to  tlie  noble  lord. 

The  sexagenarian  juvenility  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
good-humored  raillery.  The  public  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  somewhat  stale 
jokes  which  the  newspapers  have  for  some 
time  applied  to  the  noble  lord,  because  they 
have  chosen  to  assume  that  he,  more  than 
most  men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  respectable,  both  in  ta¬ 
lents  and  character,  to  be  affected  by  such 
harmless  nonsense  ;  more  especially  as  it  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  founded  on  error.  Nor 
should  we  here  so  particularly  refer  to  the 
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subject,  but  that  not  only  in  his  outward  ing  Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  in  the  ability 
man,  but  also  in  his  mind,  the  noble  lord  and  power  with  which  he  used  the  ordinary 
certainly  does  reverse  the  usual  laws  of  weapons  of  party  for  the  annoyance  of  his 
Nature.  Although  from  early  youth  he  has  foes.  Like  the  sleepy  prince  in  the  fairy 
been,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  before  the  tale,  although  by  the  influence  of  the  spell 
public,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  j  half  an  age  had  passed  over  his  bodily 
time,  in  the  service  of  the  stale,  it  is  only  j  frame,  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  early  days 
of  late  years  that  he  has  “  come  out”  either  |  remained.  The  heat,  the  vigor,  even  the 
as  a  statesman  or  as  an  orator.  Perhaps  |  rashness  of  youth,  were  in  him  most 
this  may  have  arisen  from  constitutional  in-  j  strangely  combined  with  the  authority  and 
dolence,  yet  the  restless  activity  of  his  sub-  experience  of  more  advanced  years.  I’he 
sequent  ministerial  career  almost  forbids  hero  of  Godwin’s  romance  did  not  more  se- 
the  assumption.  It  may  have  been  because  cretly  or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
he  did  not  desire  to  thrust  himself  prom-  crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews,  that 
inently  before  the  public  while  he  still  occu- 1  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pastimes  was — 
pied  a  position  in  the  senate,  or  filled  situ-  j  suddenly,  chance-wise — to  mingle  with  any 
alions  in  the  government  comparatively  group  of  boys,  asking  to  join  in  their  play  ; 
subordinate  ;  but  a  reference  to  Hansard  when  he  would,  by  the  force  of  his  rare 
will  show  that  at  no  time  was  the  noble  genius  for  imitation,  throw  himself  corn- 
lord  deficient  in  a  characteristic  propensity  pletely  into  the  childish  character,  romp 
for  self-display,  although  his  eflbrts  in  par-  with  them,  laugh  with  them,  cheat  with 
liament  for  many  years  scarcely  distin- 1  them,  quarrel  with  them;  till,  although 
guished  him  from  the  ordinary  herd  of  j  they  could  not  at  first  quite  fraternize  with 
level  speakers.  Like  the  blossoming  of  the  ^  the  very  tall  stranger,  they  gradually  began 
aloe,  the  parliamentary  fruition  of  his  ge- ,  to  look  on  him  as  less  unlike  themselves, 
nius,  though  long  delayed,  is  marvellous,  and,  at  last,  admitted  him  to  full  rights  of 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who,  after  pass- ,  companionship.  Similar,  one  may  suppose, 
ing  through  a  youth  and  manhood  of  indif- '  were  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
ference,  apathy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  per- '  House  of  Commons,  w  hen  Lord  Palmer- 
severing  mediocrity,  could,  long  after  the  ston,  after  having  wilfully  hid  his  pow'ers  so 
middle  age  has  passed,  after  the  fire  of  life  long,  burst  out  upon  them  as  a  first-rate 
might  be  supposed  to  be  almost  exhausted,  speaker.  It  took  them  some  time  to  be- 
blaze  out,  like  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar  lieve  it  possible,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the  very  mometit  j  dulity  gave  way  under  the  proofs  of  his 
of  decay.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  ability  and  vigor,  and  they  now  acknow- 
others.  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  puzzle.  He  ledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  admiration  the 
has  begun  where  most  men  end.  Long  |  mistake  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
passed  over  and  forgotten  by  Fame,  he  sud-  noble  lord  himself,  had  made  during  so 
denly  recalls  her,  and  arrests  her  in  her  many  years.  Like  some  diseases.  Lord 
flight,  compelling  her  to  trumpet  forth  his  Palmerston’s  oratorical  and  political  talent 
name.  Not  even  recognized  as  a  statesman,  was  chronic;  it  required  time  for  its  deve- 
but  classed  among  the  Red  Tapists;  as  a  loprnent. 

speaker  ranked  with  the  steady-paced  hum-  All  things  taken  into  account.  Lord  Pal- 
drums  ;  he  was  almost  the  very  last  man  in  merston  is,  perhaps,  the  best  debater  among 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  whom  one  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
w'ould  have  fixed  as  being  likely  ever  to  mons.  In  the  different  qualities  which, 
rival  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  leadership  of  when  combined,  go  to  render  a  man  an 
the  Whig  parly.  Suddenly,  without  ap-  orator,  he  is  excelled  by  many  individuals 
parent  cause,  without  its  being  discovered  among  his  contemporaries.  Lord  John 
that  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  elixir  of  Russell  shows  more  tact,  more  intimate  ac- 
life,  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  by  the  quaintance  with  party  history  (not  with 
display  of  a  vigor  which  neither  his  youth  parties,  for  in  that  knowledge.  Lord  Pal- 
nor  middle-age  had  shown ;  he  entered  the  merston  beats  all  men  living,  having  been 
lists  alike  with  the  veterans  and  the  young,  a  member  of  almost  every  government  wilh- 
ardent  spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  memory  of  man),  greater  skill  in 
proving  himself  a  very  master  of  the  art  pointing  allusions  to  the  political  errors  of 
which  he  had  thus  w’ith  so  tardy  a  haste  opponents,  and  altogether  more  refinement 
essayed,  and  raising  himself  to  a  level  with  in  the  management  of  his  parliamentary 
the  very  best  speakers,  nay,  ultimately  rival-  case.  In  eloquence  of  conception  and  in 
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delivery,  Lord  ralinerstoii  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
celled  by  Mr.  Shiel  or  Mr.  Macauley,  and 
even  by  men  holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as 
speakers.  In  soundness  and  vigor  of  ar¬ 
gument  he  cannot  stand  a  moment’s  com¬ 
parison  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with  Earl  Gray 
(whef»  that  nobleman  <loes  justice  to  his 
own  powers),  or  even  with  Mr.  Charles 
Buller.  Each  speaker  on  his  own  side,  in 
fact,  is  in  advance  of  him  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  (juality  of  the  orator.  Yet  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  amongst  the  first  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  would  deny  that  he 
liad  derived  from  hearing  one  of  that  noble- 
jiian’s  speeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its 
kind,  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  efforts  of  Macauley,  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  of  Shiel,  or  the  most  skilful  and 
satisfying  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  Lord  Palmerston  which  gives 
him  this  singular  power  of  charming  with 
an  oration  as  a  whole,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  not  calculated  to  please,  if  criti¬ 
cally  analyzed,  is  the  thorough  and  hearty 
spirit  of  partisanship,  not  m:diguaut,  or 
angry,  or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  zealous 
advocates  of  embodied  opinion  or  inter¬ 
ests,  but  frank,  manly,  open-hearted,  and 
undisguised,  so  much  so  as  to  assume  al¬ 
most  a  sporting  character,  as  if  parliament¬ 
ary  politics  u’ere  a  mere  pastime,  a  kind  of 
relaxation  from  the  heavier  cares  of  lal)ors 
of  administration  or  of  ordinary  political 
life,  in  which  all  men  are  bound  by  a  sort 
of  mutual  compact,  answering  to  the  laws 
of  a  game,  to  exert  their  utmost  powers  to 
excel  or  to  overcome  each  other,  for  the 
sake  of  the  distinction  and  applause  which 
are  the  reward  of  success. 

This  peculiarity  must  always  be  Ixirne  in 
mind  in  forming  our  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord.  He  takes  up  political  (pjcstions  iu 
parliament  in  the  true  forensic  spirit,  but 
also  w'ith  much  of  that  interest  which  an 
advocate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fate  of 
his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  ef¬ 
forts.  Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  feel  iu 
a  less  degree  the  importance  of  “  Whig 
principles”  than  the  advantage  of  a  triumph 
for  the  Whig  party.  Iu  this  he  differs 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  w’ho  ministers  to 
party  feeling  only  so  far  as  it  is  identified 
with  the  principles  which  he  considers 
ought  to  regulate  him.  Lord  Palmerston, 
if  he  is  one  of  the  most  ready,  facile,  clever, 
adroit,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  in 
either  house,  appears  also  to  be  one  of 
the  least  earnest.  His  politics  are  as  a  gar- 
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ment,  worn  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  becoming.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
divine  the  motives  of  public  men,  hidden  as 
they  sometimes  are  for  years  under  accu¬ 
mulations  (»f  almost  necessary  deceit,  this 
appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  public  character.  On  one 
subject  alone  is  he  always  terribly,  incon¬ 
veniently  in  earnest — the  praise  of  his  own 
foreign  policy.  However  artificial  may  be 
his  advocacy  on  other  ipiestions,  however 
he  may,  when  he  is  determined  to  make  a 
good  party  speech,  spur  himself  out  of  the 
languor  which  seems  to  be  his  habit  of 
body  if  not  of  mitid,  no  such  aids  to  his 
energy  are  required  when  the  doings  of 
Viscount  Palmerston,  sometime  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  are  concerned.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  iu  a  very  good  speech 
— a  sort  of  summary  of  the  session,  d  la 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  he  made  at  the 
close  of  the  jiarliameulary  campaign  of 
184*2 — said  of  Lord  Stanley,  “No  man  is 
a  better  off-baud  debater,  but  off-hand  de- 
liaters  often  say  whatever  comes  in  their 
heads  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  w  iihout 
considering  whether  it  is  the  fact.”  Had  the 
noble  ex-secretary  been  engaged  in  paint¬ 
ing  his  own  portrait  instead  of  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley’s,  he  could  not  more  successfully  have 
hit  on  a  leading  trait.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
very  account  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  so 
useful  to  his  party  as  a  debater.  A  more 
thoroughly  sincere  politician  would  be 
more  cautious.  He  would  have  more  reve¬ 
rence  for  truth,  more  respect  for  political 
character.  Resting  his  faith  on  principles, 
he  would  be  more  chary  of  trifling  with 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded.  But 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  ilebatcr,  not  a  states¬ 
man.  He  is  a  first-rate  gladiator  in  the 
great  political  arena,  and  usually  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one ;  but  gladiator-like,  he  inquires 
little  whether  the  cause  he  fights  in  be  the 
cause  of  truth,  being  otdy  anxious  to  show 
his  own  skill  and  overcome  his  rival.  The 
dexterity  witli  which  he  fences  at  the  case 
opposed  to  him,  touching  its  vulnerable 
points  with  his  sarcastic  venom  or  triumph¬ 
ing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make 
a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  jmr- 
poses  of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equal¬ 
led  by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and 
agility  in  pairying  the  thrusts  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or 
skipping  aliout  to  avoid  being  hit.  In 
these  qualities.  Sir  James  Graham  ap- 
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proaches  the  nearest  to  him.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  besides  all  these  practised  arts, 
has  also  ^reat  plausibility,  can  work  him- 
selt  up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthusiasm  for 
liberal  principles  (just  as  Sir  James  used, 
in  former  days,  to  give  a  high  coloring  to 
his  Conservatism),  and  can  do  it  so  well 
that  it  really  requires  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  to  enable  one  to  de¬ 
tect  the  difference  between  his  clever  im¬ 
itation  and  the  reality.  He  is  almost  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  art  with  which  he  can 
manage  an  argument  with  a  show  of  fair- 
ness  and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and 
his  admirers  far  enough  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  party  in  the  debate.  He  seldom 
commits  himself  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open  by 
even  the  most  practised  debaters.  They 
may  ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive  ofiici.il 
vanity  and  imperviousness  to  criticism  on 
that  score,  but  they  can  hardly  discover  a 
(law  in  the  particular  case  which  it  suits 
him  tor  the  time  being  to  make  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  possesses  himself  con-' 
siderable  power  of  ridicule;  and  when  he  j 
finds  the  argument  of  an  opponent  either  i 
unanswerable,  or  that  it  could  ordy  be  an¬ 
swered  by  alliance  with  some  principle  that 
might  be  turned  against  himself,  he  is 
a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of  it  by  a  side¬ 
wind  of  absurd  allusion.  He  very  well  uti-j 
derstands  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  especially  of  his  own  party.  He 
knows  exactly  what  will  win  a  cheer  and 
whai  ought  to  be  avoided  as  calculated 
to  provoke  laughter  in  an  assembly  where 
appreciation  of  what  is  elevated  in  sentiment  i 
is  by  no  means  common.  He  is  good  at 
parliamentary  clap-traps,  and  an  invaluable 
coadjutor  in  the  leadership  of  a  party,  which, 
for  want  of  some  common  bond  of  cohesion, 
and  distracted  as  the  NVhig-lladicul  party 
was  by  conflicting  opinion  and  interest,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  in  good-humor  by  the 
meaningless  yet  inspiriting  generalities  of 
Liberalism.  Of  the* sort  of  (juasi-philoso- 
phical  language — the  slang  of  undefined 
but  developing  democracy — which  pleases 
the  crude,  unformed  minds  of  those  who 
are  self-chosen  to  decide  on  public  affairs, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  trained  statesmen 
and  practised  politicians.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  master,  lie  is  clever  at  setting  traps 
for  such  vain  and  voluntary  dupes.  Vague 
and  vapid  generalities  become,  under  the  ^ 
magical  influence  of  his  congenial  intel-  j 
lect,  high-sounding  and  inspiring  principles.  | 
His  process  of  development,  unlike  that  as- 1 
cribed  to  the  material  world  by  a  recent  j 


theorist,  stops  short  at  the  nebulous  stage. 
To  resolve  these  seductive  immaterialities 
into  their  elements,  so  that  they  might 
form  more  natural  combinations — to  allow 
the  misty  mass  to  become  concrete ;  to  let  re¬ 
laxed  Whiggism  consolidate  itself  into  Chart¬ 
ism,  or  even  into  more  congenial  and  more 
despised  Radicalism,  would  be  most  incon¬ 
venient  and  disagreeable  to  one  who,  like 
Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  thorough  aristocrat 
in  all  his  real,  self-confessed  thoughts  and 
prejudices,  and  who  is  disjiosed  to  treat  all 
parvenues  in  politics  with  the  genuine  heart¬ 
felt  contenijit,  the  hereditary  hauteur,  of  a 
“  pure  old  Whig.” 

It  partly  follows  from  these  things  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  good  political  tacti¬ 
cian.  He  scents  keenly  and  «juickly  the 
changing  wind.  He  probably  thinks  little, 
but  he  observes  much.  A  superficial  glance 
is  sufficient  to  decide  him  on  his  line  of 
conduct,  because  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
hour  is  what  he  seeks  to  captivate.  He 
is  clever  in  the  arithmetic  of  party.  He 
counts  heads,  and  with  the  increase  of 
numbers  correspond  his  swelling  periods. 
This  sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not 
usually  favorable  to  political  foresight,  nor 
would  any  one  be  disposed  to  accord  that 
quality  in  any  remakable  degree  to  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  noble 
lord  in  the  character  of  a  prophet.  We 
would  much  rather  attribute  to  his  saga¬ 
city  what  we  aro,  however,  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  some  unlucky  accident, — the 
fact  that  he  foretold  not  only  the  freetrade 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  also  the 
period  of  its  adtqition. 

Speaking  in  September  1S4I,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  said,  “  That  the  right  honorable 
baronet  had  said  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  declare  that  he  would  never  propose  a 
change  in  the  Corn-laws  ;  but  he  certainly 
should  not  do  so  unless  at  the  head  of  an 
united  cabinet.  Why,  looking  at  the  per¬ 
sons  who  form  his  administration,  he  must 
wait  somi thing  near  five  years  before  he 
can  do  it.”  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  in  four  years  and  light  months  from 
the  date  of  this  prediction,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
introduced  his  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  So  well  did  the  Whigs  under- 
stand  their  man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater,  Lord 
Palmerston  sacrifices  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  first-rate  orator.  It  is  the  province  of  the, 
orator,  while  he  is  appealing  to  the  passions 
or  developing  the  policy  of  the  hour,  also  to 
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shape  and  polish  bis  discourse  and  to  inter-  ly,  and  without  being  asked,  expounding 
weave  in  it  what  will  render  it  interesting  and  explaining  it.  He  defends  himself 
for  all  time.  Such  qualities  and  such  ob-  spontaneously,  without  having  been  altack- 
jects  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ex-  ed  ;  and  he  never  defends  himself  without 
cellent  party  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston,  gratuitously  attacking  some  one  else.  Sir 
They  are  made  for  the  House  of  Commons,  Robert  Peel  once  charged  him,  in  well- 
not  for  posterity.  Except  in  the  clap-traps  sugared  parliamentary  phrase,  with  assur- 
we  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  ambitious  ance.  The  imputation  was  well  aimed  ; 
language,  no  pretence  of  that  higher  elo-  every  one  instantly  responded  to  it;  for, 
quence  which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  men  indeed,  the  noble  lord  has  no  unnecessary 
after  the  particular  voice  is  dumb  and  the  modesty  in  speaking  of  himself  or  his  ser- 
particular  man  dead.  Yon  cannot  pick  ex-  vices.  He  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  un¬ 
tracts  out  of  his  speeches  which  will  bear  restrained  by  delicacy,  in  trumpeting  his 
reading,  and  will  excite  interest,  apart  from  own  exploits  as  foreign  minister.  All  the 
the  context.  There  are  no  maxims  or  wars  he  didn’t  and  all  the  wars  he  did  brincr 

o 

aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illustrations  or  about  ;  all  his  dexterous  manamvres  by 
passages  of  ileclamatory  vehemence;  but,  which,  while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was 
on  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  choice,  countenancing  a  kind  of  war  in  disguise  ; 
the  style  pure  and  simple,  the  construction  these  have  been  paraded  session  after  scs- 
of  the  sentences  correct,  even  elegant,  and  sion,  upon  all  imaginable  pretexts,  before 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  topics  skil-  the  House  of  Commons,  till  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  The  speeches  seem  ston’s  pertinacity  has  become  proverbial, 
not  to  be  prepared  with  art,  yet  they  are  U\s  amuiir  propre,  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
artful  in  the  extreme;  and  there  is  a  gen-  of  his  foreign  policy  almost  lakes  the  shape 
eral  harmony  in  the  effect,  such  as  might  of  a  mania.  His  constant  references  to  it, 
be  expected  from  the  spontaneous  outpour-  and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  trespassed 
ing  in  argument  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  on  the  patience  of  the  house,  have  detract- 
well-regulated  mind.  .And  although,  as  ed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  intlu- 
has  been  said,  he  is  chargeable  with  inor-  ence  which  his  undeniable  talents  as  a 
dinate  garrulity  on  the  subject  of  his  ftv  speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abilities  as 
reign  administration,  yet  you  will  some-  a  foreign  minister,  have  long  since  entitled 
times  find  him  speaking  on  topics  personal  him  to  and  secured  for  him.  He  is  so 
to  himself  in  a  high  and  gentlemanly  lone,  easily  excited  on  this  topic,  that  whatever 
quite  unaffected,  and  which  is  extremely  subject  he  may  be  talking  on,  however  much 
impressive.  It  is  because  his  party  speeches  his  speech  may  necessarily  be  confined  to 
are  a  sort  of  serious  pastime  that  he  can  at  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  his  mind 
will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling,  and  speak  seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to  glide  into 
in  a  manly  and  elevalerl  tone  on  great  pub-  the  one  great  theme  which  occupies  his 
lie  questions.  One  of  his  amusing  pecu-  thoughts.  At  a  guess,  it  might  be  hazard- 
liarities  is  to  identify  himself  with  his  party  ed  that,  taking  the  average  of  his  speeches 
in  all  their  great  proceedings.’  “We”  ac-  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  four- 
ceded  to  power;  “We”  brought  in  such  a  fifths  of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted  of 
measure  ;  “  We”  felt  this  or  that ;  a  sort  of  self-defence,  in  connexion  with  his  foreign 
“  I-and-my-king”  style,  which,  in  the  some-  policy. 

what  self-important  tones  of  the  noble  lord.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
and  associated  with  his  reputation  for  die-  Lord  Palmerston  is,  llierefore,  held  in  any 
tatorship  in  his  own  official  department,  contempt  by  the  house.  Quite  the  reverse, 
sometimes  borders  on  the  ludicrous.  They  may  think  that  he  shows  a  want  of 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston  may  taste  and  tact  in  thus  yielding  so  constantly 
fall  into  the  sham  patriotic  vein  in  his  usual  to  the  ruling  influence  of  his  mind  ;  but 
party  speeches,  there  is  one  subject  on  they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to  aw  ard  him 
which,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  inconveniently  the  full  amount  of  praise,  and,  what  he  more 
in  earnest.  Touch  his  foreign  policy,  and  on  values,  of  attentive  listening,  to  which  his 
the  instant  his  soulis  in  arms.  Nay,  he  does  position,  whether  officially  or  legislatorial- 
not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspenlike  though  ly,  entitles  him.  They  are  willing  to  ad- 
his  vanity  be  on  that  theme.  So  intimately  mit  that,  as  the  foreign  minister  of  England, 
possessed  is  he  of  the  absolute  excellence  he  has  shown  himself  animated  by  some- 
of  his  foreign  administration,  and  of  its  im-  thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
portance  to  mankind,  that  he  is  unceasing-  ham,  in  his  magnanimous  determination  to 
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uphold,  at  all  hazards,  the  national  honor. 
His  task  was  to  make  a  peace-at-any-price 
party  pursue  a  war-at-any-price  policy.  It  was 
his  duty,  as  well  as  his  ardent  desire,  to 
make  the  English  name  respected  through¬ 
out  the  world,  lie  took  a  hi^h  tone  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  they  felt  that,  while 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  they  could  not  insult  us  with 
impunity.  The  House  of  Commons  were 
fully  aware  of  these  things,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  respect  him  accordingly  ;  hut 
while  listening  to  his  perpetual  explanations 
and  justifications,  they  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  minister  who  was  thus  paltering 
between  peace  and  war  was  very  likely  to 
illustrate  the  old  adage,  concerning  the  ul¬ 
timate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to  sit  on  two 
stools.  They  saw  that  his  manly  policy, 
instead  of  showing  itself  in  quiet  dignity, 
was  detracted  from  by  a  restless  spirit  of 
intermeddling,  a  habit  of  provoking  the 
irritability  of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  showing  our  strength  to 
disregard  it.  An  opponent  characterized 
his  proceedings  by  the  terms,  “  restless 
activity  and  incessant  meddling.”  Lord 
Palmerston  seems  conscious  that  such  is 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for 
he  has  himself  quoted  the  terms  and  depre¬ 
cated  such  an  application  of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been  j)ro- 
nounced  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has 
been  more  spirited,  vigorous,  expert,  than 
politic,  dignified,  or  wise.  It  is  confessed 
that  he  has  enlarged  view's,  w  hich,  perhaps, 
he  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  de¬ 
veloping;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  be  felt  that  the  steps  he  took  to  carry  out 
those  views  acted  as  so  many  obstructions. 
He  was  for  universal  peace  and  free  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  but  he  thought  to  ob- 
tain  them  by  bellicose  demonstrations.  He 
had  peace  in  his  mouth,  but  w’ar  in  his 
right  hand. 

Out-of-doors,  Lord  Palmerston  is  very 
much  misunderstood.  The  popular  idea  of 
him  represents  him  as  an  antiquated  dandy. 
He  is  really  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a 
man  of  unusual  vigor,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  upon  whom  time  has  made  less  im¬ 
pression  than  usual.  He  is  not  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  dress  than  are  most  men  of  his 
station  in  society  ;  and  if  he  is  charged  with 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces,  all  we  can  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  we  could  point  out  a 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  all  ages,  who  are  more  open  to  ri- 
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dicule  on  this  score  than  Lord  Palmerston. 
Any  pretension  he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not 
personal  but  mental.  His  bearing  is  emi¬ 
nently  that  of  the  gentleman,  quiet  and  un¬ 
assuming,  but  manly.  As  a  speaker,  his 
physical  powers  are  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  mind  prompts  him  to  achieve.  There 
is  a  kind  of  faded  air  which  he  cannot  help 
observing  ;  but  this  impression  may,  after 
all,  only  arise  from  a  constitutional  languor 
of  manner,  and  from  the  peculiar  intona¬ 
tion  of  his  voice,  which  has  a  hollow  and 
fluty  sound.  With  all  his  talents  as  a  de¬ 
bater,  he  w'ants  that  special  combination  of 
personal  <lignity  with  popular  (jualities, 
which  alone  could  qualify  him  to  be  the 
sole  leader  of  his  party,  should  any  cause 
bring  about  the  secession  of  Lord  John 
Russell. 
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In  the  year  1815,  the  king  of  Prussia 
promised  a  constitution  to  his  people,  by 
way  of  reward  for  their  successful  struggles 
against  the  power  of  Napoleon — a  promise 
which,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
he  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil. 
He  has  given  them,  however,  in  its  stead,  a 
United  Evangelical  Church,  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  a  junction  between  the  Luther¬ 
an  and  the  other  Reformed  churches  ;  and 
to  this  circumstance — to  the  fact  of  his 
giving  his  subjects  a  church  which  they  did 
not  require,  and  his  not  giving  them  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  which  they  eagerly  pined — 
much  of  the  popularity  which  the  present 
great  reformer  of  Germany  enjoys  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  succe.^s  of  Rouge’s  move¬ 
ment  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  caused 
by  a  species  of  reaction  which  was  produced 
by  the  establishment  of  a  church,  created 
by  an  exercise  of  despotic  pow'er,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  a  universal  principle  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  established  authority  in  religion 
which  at  present  pervades  Germany,  and 
which  gladly  avails  itself  of  any  channel  by 
which  it  can  find  vent  for  its  aspirations 
after  liberty. 

It  chanced  to  the  writer  to  be  a  resident, 
during  the  late  summer,  in  Heidelberg, 
where  this  movement  was  at  the  time  going 
on,  and  having  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  his  attention  was  naturally 
attracted  towards  the  subject  as  discussed 
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in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Maga-  ; 
zines,  jiainphlets,  and  newspapers,  all  teem¬ 
ed  with  the  one  absorbing  sul)ject  ;  if  you 
joined  a  party  of  grave  professors  chatting  1 
in  tlie  street,  their  topic  of  conversation  j 
was  sure  to  be  tlie  great  Catholic  move¬ 
ment;  if  you  looked  in  at  the  Cassino,  the 
subject  of  discourse  was  the  same;  at  the  | 
lady’s  tea-table  and  in  the  professor’s  study, 
in  the  shop  of  the  artisan  and  on  the  pro-  | 
menade  of  fashion,  you  heard  of  nothing  j 
else  :  and  this  excitement ,  which  had  been  , 
going  on  so  long,  at  length  reached  its ! 
acme,  when  it  was  announced  by  placards  | 
upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  leading  journals, 
that  the  great  reformer  himself  was  about 
to  pay  the  town  a  visit,  and  that  a  new 
church,  upon  a  certain  day,  was  to  be  open¬ 
ed  by  him  in  person,  llaving  duly  pro¬ 
vided  myself  with  a  ticket,  I  repaired  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  cathedral  of  the  “  Ileiliges 
Gheist,”  which  had  been  lent  by  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  for  the  occasion ;  service 
had,  however,  already  commenced  when  1 
arrived.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  scene 
which  met  my  eye  upon  entering  the  galle¬ 
ry  of  this  cathedral ;  it  was  fdled  to  over¬ 
flowing — the  very  aisles  were  crowded,  and 
the  eager  and  devoted  looks  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  as  they  bent  forward  to  gaze  upon 
the  simple  and  unpretending  figure  of  the 
priest,  who,  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and 
with  his  hands  meekly  folded  before  him, 
stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  was  most  im- ; 
pressive.  Wreathed  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  around  the  pulpit  and  altar,  were  gar-  ! 
lands  of  beautiful  flowers,  to  which  the 
morning  sun,  struggling  through  the  thick 
painted  windows,  imparted  a  tinge  of  gold  ;  , 
and  when  the  vast  congregation  rising,  be-  j 
gan  to  chant  a  hymn,  the  full  and  solemn 
strain  of  music  pealing  from  the  organ,  the 
magnificent  chorus  swelled  by  a  thousand 
voices — all  were  calculated  to  inspire  the 
casual  spectator  with  feelings  not  easily  de.- 
scribed.  But  when  the  music  ceased,  when 
the  prayer  was  over,  and  when,  amid 
breathless  silence,  the  man  whose  fame  had 
already  filled  Europe,  in  clear  and  silver 
tones,  and  with  language  full  of  fervid  en¬ 
ergy,  began  to  detail,  in  a  short  discourse, 
tlie  principles  of  his  religion,  the  air  of 
wrapt  attention  which  pervaded  the  assem¬ 
bly  was  as  remarkable  as  the  scene  w’as 
impressive. 

The  service  was  performed  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  which  I  have  sub¬ 
joined  ;  and  as  I  remained  until  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 


administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  which  was  performed  in  a 
manner  almost  similar  to  that  in  our  own 
church. 

In  principle  Rouge  appears  to  be  a  ra¬ 
tionalist  of  the  lowest  school,  professing 
principles  widely  dififerent  from  Czerski, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  another  section  of  the 
movement  party,  jirofessing  an  orthodox 
Christian  creed. 

The  religious  principle  is  much  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  of  these  two  great  leaders.  While 
Ronge  complains  in  nervous  strains  of  the 
load  which  Rome  has  laid  upon  his  spirit, 
of  the  weariness  he  feels  under  her  yoke, 
Czerski  dwells  entirely  upon  the  degrada¬ 
tion  which  falls  upon  him  as  a  Christian, 
j  and  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the 
maxims  enjoined  by  the  Romish  Church, 
with  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Word  of 
I  God. 

I  The  tendency  of  all  the  pamphlets  I  have 
read  upon  this  subject,  seems  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
I  government,  as  w  ill  at  once  be  apparent 
,  from  a  perusal  of  the  document  1  annex, 
j  and  I  fear  the  creed  professed  by  the  party 
is  very  nearly  similar  to  the  Arian  schism 
I  as  it  exists  in  this  country  ;  so  that  although 
'  any  remove  from  dow  nright  popery  is  an 
alteration  for  the  better,  much  remains  yet 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  new  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  Germany  can  prove  perma¬ 
nently  useful.  In  a  very  able  article  upon 
this  subject,  in  a  former  number  of  this 
magazine,  the  writer  expresses  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  introduction  of  our  liturgy,  or 
some  similar  form  of  worship,  would  prove 
of  most  material  benefit  to  the  permanence 
of  the  new  German  Church  ;  and  this  writer 
is  happy  to  state,  that  in  the  tow  n  w  here  he 
was  a  resident,  the  clergyman  of  onr  estab¬ 
lishment,  w  ho  was  the  chaplain  there,  had 
jirocured,  from  the  Society  in  London  for 
I  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
I  Parts,  an  abundant  supply  of  Common 
Prayer  books,  translated  into  German,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  distributing  them 
among  the  new  congregation,  the  leading 
!  members  of  w  hich  professed  tlieir  extreme 
j  gratification  at  our  simple  and  beautiful 
I  forms  of  prayer,  and  appeared  most  anxious 
to  obtain  the  introduction  of  them  into  the 
course  of  the  new  service. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
'  new  church,  Ronge  was  entertained  at  a 
,  banquet  given  by  the  citizens,  to  which  I 
!  received  an  invitation,  through  the  kind  in- 
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tervcntion  of  the  Herr  Kechler,  the  princi¬ 
pal  lawyer  of  the  place,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  connected  with  the  party.  I 
went  to  the  hotel  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  found  the  apart¬ 
ment  airea<ly  quite  full.  Two  immense  ta¬ 
bles  were  ranged  down  the  principal  room, 
at  which  upwards  of  three  hundred  guests 
were  seated,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Rouge.  I  obtained  a  place  very 
near  the  head  of  the  table,  and  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  seat  of  honor  which  the  guest  was 
to  occupy.  After  various  arrivals  of  dilfer- 
ent  personages,  each  of  whom  the  assembly 
had  confidetit  expectation  was  the  great 
man,  and  after  as  many  disappointments, 
the  door  was  at  length  opened,  and  in  he 
came  ;  the  whole  company  rising  to  receive 
him  with  the  most  rapturous  enthusiasm. 

I  was  seated  very  nearly  o|)posite  .M.  Rouge, 
and  had,  consequently,  a  fair  opportunity,  of 
making  my  observations  upon  his  outward 
man.  In  person  he  is  of  the  middle  stature, 
with  handsome  countenatice,  dark  piercing 
eyes,  and  a  fine  head  of  long  black  hair; 
but  I  searched  his  face  in  vain  for  any  of 
those  lines  of  thought  produced  by  severe 
study  and  reflection.  The  expression  was 
intelligent,  but  certainly  not  characterized 
by  that  earnest  seriousness  which  might  have 
been  expected.  The  chairman,  rising,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  company,  the  health  of  their 
guest,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
placed  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  flowers. 
Rouge  then  replied,  lie  returned  thanks 
for  the  enthusiastic  reception  he  had  met 
with,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  various  towns  he  had  re¬ 
cently  visited,  complimented  the  company 
assembled  upon  its  respectability  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  said  a  good  deal,  the  purport  of 
which  1  could  not  at  the  moment  catch,  as 
he  spoke  with  great  rapirlity,  and  consider¬ 
able  gesticulation.  \\  hen  he  had  conclu¬ 
ded,  dinner  was  served  up,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  partake  with  great  avidity,  the 
crown  of  flowers  remaining  all  the  time  up¬ 
on  his  head.  When  the  soup  had  been 
served,  and  the  banquet  was  approaching  its 
middle  stage,  1  saw  his  next  neighbor  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  of  'I.  Rouge  to  me, 
and  1  heard  him  whisper  the  name  <»f  my 
country.  1  could  instantly  observe  a  sharp, 
quick  glance  of  the  eye  directed  towards 
me  ;  but  no  farther  observation  was  made 
until  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  rej)ast ; 
when,  after  the  greater  portion  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  had  dispersed,  M.  Rouge  directed 
his  conversation  to  me,  and  made  many  in- 
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quiries  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catludics  in  this  country,  which  1 
answered  according  to  the  bc^t  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  He  carried  on  the  conversation 
exclusively  in  French,  which  bespoke  with 
tl\p  sanm  facility  as  German;  and  before 
we  parted  he  presented  me  with  a  small 
volume  of  songs,  composed  by  himself,  one 
or  two  of  which  1  have  endeavored  to  ren¬ 
der  into  English,  and  also  with  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  his  church,  of  which  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  is  here  given.  This  collection  of 
songs  has  little  or  no  poetical  merit,  but  the 
preface  is  an  inq)oriant  document,  e^tab- 
lishing  as  it  does,  that  this  movement,  as 
far  as  Rouge  has  been  engaged  in  it,  has 
been  the  result  of  long  deliberation  and  ma¬ 
ture  reflection.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  better  plan  to  let  the  reader  have  it  in 
the  author’s  own  words. 


PREFACE  TO  CATHOLIC  POEMS  RY  JOHANNES 
RONGE.  1815. 

The  following  poems  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ready  I’or  the  press  in  tj.e  beginning  of 
the  y’ear  Isid;  but  a  friend  kept  them  back, 
contrary  to  my  inclination,  from  an  anxiety  lest 
at  ihat  juncture  they' should  prove  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  useful. 

‘•Many  of  these  poems  will  perhaps  appear 
too  late;  but  they  will  nevertheless  serve  for 
this  j?urpo.'je — to  convince  my  ojiponents,  who, 
for  the  purpo.'e  of  lessening  my  influence  with 
my  fellow-citizens,  seek  to  insinuate  that  I  at- 
tenqited  what  1  have  done  without  considera¬ 
tion  and  without  time  for  reflection,  or  that  I 
have  followed  a  blind  impulse.  I  have  under¬ 
taken  it  with  due  consi<ieration,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S42  my 
determination  was  adopted.  1  knew  the  re¬ 
form  must  begin — I  knew’  also  that  Borne 
,  could  not  last  much  longer — I  knew’  that  she 
must  fall.” 


“a  co.nfessio.v. 

“  Waiui'ring  upon  the  mountain  side 
My  heart  beats  free  and  brave. 

But  Koine’s  yoke  soon  pursued  me  there, 
And  I  became — a  slave. 

“  .\  coal  of  sorrow  I  must  wear, 

AM  feeble  is  my  tread — 

Thou  knowest,  oh  Cod,  what  load  of  eare 
Bows  ilown  my  weary  head  ! 

“For  dally  tliey  have  tortured  ntc 
M’illi  many  an  artful  wile  ; 

Cruelty  lurks  in  tlieir  heart. 

Concealed  by  holy  smile. 

“  Fearless  alike  in  word  and  dee«l 
W’hen  once  their  crimes  begin, 

For  while  (jod’s  name  is  in  their  mouth. 
They  are  the  slaves  of  sin. 
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“  L)epr'ived  alike  of  worth  and  shame, 

On  in  their  darkened  road 
They  go,  beneath  a  slavish  yoke, 

And  have  no  fear  ol  God. 

“  1  must  not  love  my  fatherland. 

But  still  a  slave  remain  ; 

So  base  a  thought  iny  heart  repelled,  • 
And  1  was  free  again. 

“At  length,  aroused  from  thraldom  vile. 
My  spirit  spurneil  the  yoke  so  blind. 
And  love  has  gained  the  victory — 

Love  which  prizes  all  mankind.” 


UPON  COMl’I-KTING  MY  THIRTIETH  BIRTH-DAY. 

“  My  life  has  reached  its  iniJ  career. 

But  still  an  anchor  binds  me  down, 

And  though  the  wish  within  me  burns. 
The  fight  must  yet  be  fought,  and  won. 

“Mygl  owing  soul,  with  ardor  fired. 

Her  wonted  rest  can  no  where  find; 

Away  !  away  !  she  goads  me  on. 

And  leaves  the  slumb’rimr  earth  behind. 

“  Amid  high  heaven  a  beacon  flames — 

1  see  its  golden  light  afar — 

It  cheers  my  sinking  spirit  on, 

I  hail  it  as  fair  Freedom’s  star.” 


“Embassy  to  the  Pope. 

“  With  the  speed  of  winged  horses, 

I  hastened  to  thy  throne. 

In  dust  lies  thy  proud  castle. 

And,  Pope  !  thy  power  is  gone. 

“O'er  the  high  Alpine  mountains, 
From  a  clime  beyond  the  sea, 
Germania  sends  her  messenger. 

And  thus  he  speaks  to  thee  ; 

“  Thou  hast  traflicked  in  salvation 
For  gold  these  thousand  years  ; 

The  Fratricide  has  called  to  thee — 
His  curse  is  in  our  ears. 

“  Down  to  the  earth,  our  honor 
Under  foot  thou’st  trampled  ;  still 
On  our  neck  the  slave-yoke  placing. 
While  our  wealtli  thy  coffers  fill. 

“  And  to  the  sinner  dying 
No  mercy  hast  thou  shown — 

In  vain  the  orphan  w’ailing. 

To  thee  sends  forth  liis  groan. 

“  From  the  poor  man  in  his  sorrow 
Who  cries  to  thee  forlorn. 

Comfort  still  withholding. 

Thou  givest  naught  but  scorn. 

“  To  the  widow  left  forsaken 
Beside  the  fresh-raised  mound, 

A  word  you  utter, falling 
On  her  ear  with  fearful  sound. 

“  Then  to  the  message  hearken — 
Through  me  my  nation  saith. 
Because  thou  thus  hast  sinned 
She  refuses  thee  her  faith. 


“  Alone  on  heaven  relying. 

To  God  her  prayers  will  send. 
If  you  oppose  her,  ponder 
‘  On  Hohenstaufen’s  end.’ 


Dejinitions  concei'ning  the  doctrines  of  Faith. 

November,  lt'45. 

“  1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  our  one 
and  only  foundation  of  CUiristian  faith  ;  the 
conception  and  e.xposition  of  which  is  freely 
given  to  reason,  penetrated  and  influenced  by 
Cliristian  idea. 

“  2.  As  general  tenets  of  our  faith,  we  give 
the  following  symbol: — 

“  1  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  by  his 
almighty  word  created  the  world,  and  rules  it 
in  wisdom,  justice,  and  love.  1  believe  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  our  Saviour.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ti  holy  universal  Church,  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  eternal  life. — Amen. 

“  3.  We  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  re¬ 
lease  ourselves  from  hierarchy,  and  determine, 
above,  all,  to  reject  all  concessions  which  might 
be  made  by  the  hierarchy,  and  in  any  possible 
manner  tend  to  bring  the  free  church  again 
under  its  yoke. 

“  4.  We  reject  auricular  confession. 

“5.  We  reject  celibacy  (obligatory  celib- 
acy). 

•‘6.  We  reject  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
reverencing  of  relics  and  images. 

“7.  We  reject  indulgences,  prescribed  fasts, 
])ilgrimages,  and  all  such  heretofore  standing 
church  regulations,  which  can  only  lead  to  a 
senseless  religion  of  works. 

“8.  We  give  to  the  church  and  to  individu¬ 
als,  the  task  of  vivifying  the  substance  of  our 
doctrines ;  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  to 
produce  a  corresponding  acknowledgment, 

‘‘9.  But  we  allow'  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
free  inquiry  and  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  restricted  by  no  external  authority  ;  we 
rather  abhor  all  compulsion,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood — therefore,  in  the  variety  of  appre¬ 
hension  and  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith,  we  find  no  grounds  for  separation  or 
condemnation. 

“  10.  We  acknowledge  only  two  sacraments. 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  limit  other  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  continuance  of  Christian 
usages. 

“  11.  Baptism  shall  be  administered  to  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  proviso  of  the  confirmation  of 

*  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad  the  F’ifth  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen,  was 
beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Naples,  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozza,  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  it  is 
supposed  at  the  instigation  of  Clement  IV.,  of 
which  pontiff  it  is  related,  that,  seeing  from  the 
walls  of  Viterba  the  array  of  Conradin  defile  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  exclaimed — “  Ay,  there  they  go  like 
victims  to  the  sacrifice.” — Sigismondi  Italunes 
Kepublics^  Vol.  II.  p.  3S0. 
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their  faith  when  they  shall  attain  mature  un- 
tlerstandin*'. 

“  12.  The  Lord’s  Supper  shall  be  received 
by  the  congregation,  according  to  Christ’s  in¬ 
stitution,  in  both  kind.s. 

“  13.  We  recognise  matrimony  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  to  be  considered  sacred,  and  require  the 
blessing  of  the  church  on  it ;  but  recognise  no 
other  conditions  or  restrictions  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  state. 

14.  We  believe  and  confess  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  Christian  to  confirm  his  faith  by 
works  of  Christian  love. 

Defuiitims  m  the  otitward  form  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  cure  of  souls. 

“  15.  Divine  service  consists  essentially  in 
instruction  and  edification  ;  the  outward  form 
shall  be  constituted  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  time  and  place. 

“  16.  The  liturgy  in  particular,  or  the  part 
of  divine  service  which  shall  serve  for  edifica¬ 
tion,  shall  be  ordered  according  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  suit¬ 
able  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  times; 
the  participation  of  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  alternate  response  between 
them  and  the  minister,  shall  be  regarded  as 
essential  requirements. 

“  17.  The  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  shall  be 
abolished  in  divine  service. 

N.  B. — There  is  a  poem  in  the  collection 
upon  this  express  point. 

“  18.  The  church  .service  consists  in  the  fol-  j 
lowing  parts : — 

“a.  Beginning:  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

“6.  Introductory  hymn. 

“c.  Confession  of  sins.  (Confiteor). 

‘‘f/.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  (Kyrie). 

“  e.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  (Gloria.) 

Collects. 

‘•g.  Epistle. 

“A.  Gospel. 

“i.  The  sermon,  together  with  the  usual 
prayers.  Before  and  after  the  sermon,  a  verse 
of  a  hymn. 

“A:.  Creed.  (Credo.) 

“Z.  Hymn,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  (Sanctus), 

N.  B. — Those  persons  of  the  congregation 
who  intend  to  receive  the  holy  communion, 
approach  the  altar  during  the  singing  of  the 
hymn. 

“  m.  Instead  of  the  canon,  a  piece  selected 
from  the  passion,  with  the  consecration  words 
of  the  holy  communion,  shall  be  spoken  by  the 
nunister. 

“w.  During  the  communion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  ‘  O  Lamb  of  God.’  (Agnus  Dei.) 

“o.  The  Lord’s  prayer. 

“p.  Concluding  hymn. 

“y.  The  blessing. 

“Vocal  and  instrumental  music  shall  not 
be  excluded,  but  restricted,  and  only  used  as 
far  as  they  shall  promote  devotion,  and  elevate 
the  mind. 


“  19.  The  celebration  of  divine  service  shall 
take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

I  “  Catechising,  or  edifying  lecturing,  the  lat- 
1  ter  may  be  held  by  a  clergj  man,  alter  previous 
approval  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  congregation. 

‘•20.  No  festivals  shall  be  celebrated,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

••  21.  All  ecclesiastical  acts,  such  as  baptism, 

:  marriatres,  burials,  &c.  shall  be  pcrlbrmed  by 
the  minister  without  surplice-dues,  for  all 
members  of  the  congregation  alike. 

22.  Posture,  and  external  deportment  in 
general,  in  church,  as  the  expression  of  inward 
religious  views  and  feeling.s,  shall  be  left  to 
each  itidividual;  lhal  which  tends  to  supersli- 
j  tion  shall  alone  be  interdicted, 
j  ••  23.  No  individual  shall  have  a  claim  on 
(  any  particular  place  in  the  church — hence,  no 
particular  seats  can  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  individuals,  at  any  particular  divine  service, 
either  for  interest  or  money. 

Defnitions  as  to  the  government  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  or  congregation. 

“  24.  The  congregation  conceive  it  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  Christianity. 

“25.  The  constitution  of  the  congregation 
adheres  to  the  institutions  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  (Presbyterian  form,)  ne¬ 
vertheless  it  may  be  altered  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times. 

“  26.  Admission  to  become  a  member  olThe 
congregation  takes  j»lace  after  a  voluntary 
declaration  of  their  adhesion  to,  and  repetition 
!  of,  the  confession  of  faith  as  held  by  the  con- 
j  gregafion. 

I  ‘‘  27.  Whoever  wishes  to  join  the  congrega- 
j  tion  from  a  society  not  conlessing  the  Chris- 
j  tian  faith,  must  receive  the  necessary  religious 
j  instruction,  ])reviously  to  his  making  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  receiving  baptism. 

I  “28.  The  congregation  uses  its  ancient 
!  right  of  electing  its  own  ecclesiastics  and  au¬ 
thorities.  Sucli  divines  as  can  produce  certifi¬ 
cates  of  their  learning  and  manner  of  life,  arc 
alone  eligible  lor  the  office  of  minister. 

“29.  Every  ecclesiastic  shall  be  inducted 
into  the  congregation  and  his  office,  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  act. 

30.  The  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
a  congregation  is  irrevocable,  ano  his  removal 
can  only  be  considered  valid  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  definitions  existing  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  country.  Grounds  of  removal  which 
do  not  come  within  the  compass  of  the  laws, 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  provincial  synod 
hereafter  to  be  formed. 

“  31.  The  congregation  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  ecclesiastics  and  chosen  elders ;  the 
election  of  the  latter  takes  place  annually,  at 
Whitsuntide. 

‘•32.  The  ecclesiastic,  or  ecclesiastics,  are 
to  have  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
offices;  the  elders,  together  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  annually  chosen  from  amongst  themselves, 
are  to  direct  and  govern  all  other  parochial 
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afiairs  —  nevertheless,  the  ecclesiastic  is  a  j 
ineinher  of  the  hoard  of  elders.  j 

‘•3‘h  At  the  assenihlies  of  the  congregation, 
the  ])lace  of  honor  is  due  to  the  pastor  or  pas¬ 
tors,  by  the  side  of  the  lay  authorities  of  the 
congr«  gation,  which  is  the  authority  chosen 
from  tlie  body  of  the  elders.  (  Th/e,  chap. 
32).  This  authority  of  the  congregation 
opens,  conducts,  and  closes  the  transactions 
ol  the  congregation  in  all  its  atl’airs,  even 
those  which  concern  the  confession  of  faith, 
public  service,  and  the  cure  of  souls;  and  ev¬ 
ery  ecclesiastic  sliall  have  the  last  vote;  but 
in  all  spiritual  allairs  he  has  the  right  of  speak¬ 
ing  lirst  and  last. 

••31.  The  congregation  shall  decide  upon 
the  laws  and  duties  in  the  consiitution  to  be 
appointed,  which  it  confers  on  ecclesiastics  ami 
authorities,  as  well  as  those  which  they  re¬ 
serve  for  themselves. 

35.  The  congregation  consider  themselves 


tion  on  the  definitions  with  regard  to  the 
subsequent  reception  or  rejection  of  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  general  council  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered. 

“43.  According  to  rule,  a  general  council 
shall  be  held  every  five  years,  nevertheless  at 
the  present  time,  and  until  all  arrangements 
ol  the  German  Catholic  congregations  shall 
be  made,  more  frequent  assemblies  shall  take 
place. 

“41.  The  duration  of  each  general  council 
shall  be  directed  according  to  the  number 
and  importance  of  subjwts  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

“45.  The  place  of  holding  general  councils 
shall  vary,  and  equal  regard  be  showti  (as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit)  to  North, 
tSouth,  F.ast,  and  West  Germany. 

“  4G.  Each  general  council  shall,  at  one  of 
I  its  earliest  sittings,  decide  at  what  place  the 
;  next  council  shall  be  held. 


justified  and  authorizetl  independently  and 
alone,  ever  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  j 
times,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  to  alter  all  these  regulations ; ' 
but  the  congregation  voluntarily  binds  itself,  ' 
for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  give  notice  of  these  at ! 
the  next  general  council,  and  make  proposi-  i 
tions  as  to  the  decision.  | 

Definitions  upon  the  General  Council.  j 

“36.  General  assemblies  or  councils  shall  i 
have  for  their  object,  the  maintenance  of  unity  j 
in  ecclesiastical  existence,  so  far  as  this  unity  | 
does  not  restrict  the  freeilom  of  conscience  of  i 
individuals  in  the  congregation,  and  of  the  j 
congregation  itself. 

“37.  The  general  council  shall  consist  ofj 
deputies  from  the  individual  German  Catholic 
congregations,  in  the  choice  of  whom  the  con¬ 
gregation  shall  not  be  restricted. 

“  33.  It  shall  be  open  to  each  congregation 
to  send  as  many  deputies  as  they  think  fit ;  but 
the  united  deputies  of  one  congregation  shall 
have  but  one  vote  in  the  resolutions. 

“  39.  Tho.se  councils  only  shall  be  considered 
general,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  congregations  in  Germany  are  repre¬ 
sented  ;  but  one  deputy  may  represent  several  ; 
congregations.  t 

“  JO.  The  number  of  voting  deputies  at  a 
council  shall  consist  of,  at  least,  two-thirds 
laymen,  and  only  one-third  ecclesiastical.  i 

•■  41.  Tlio  resolutions  of  the  general  council 
are  to  be  considered  as  jiropositions,  and  only 
attain  their  full  validity  when  they  shall  have 
been  laid  before  each  assembled  congregation  l 
of  Germatiy  for  consideration  and  approval,  j 
and  when  the  majority  of  these  parishes  shall  [ 
have  adopted  them. 

“  42.  The  declaration  to  be  given  by  each 
individual  congregation  concerning  the  adop¬ 
tion  or  non-ado])tion  of  the  resolutions  of  a 
general  council,  must  be  always  sent  in  to  the 
authorities  of  the  local  congregation,  named  in 
definition  43,  within  the  sjtace  of  three  months, 
in  the  non-compliance  of  which  such  dec'ara- 


•‘47.  For  external  unity  the  authorities  of 
the  congregation  of  that  place  where  the  last 
has  been  held,  and  the  autliorities  of  that  place 
where  the  next  is  to  be  held,  shall  ell’ect  the 
meeting  in  the  following  manner: — 

“43.  The  authority  of  the  congregation  of 
that  place,  where  the  next  council  is  to  be 
held,  sends  the  same  an  invitation  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers,  and  according  to  pleasure,  by 
especial  circulars  to  individual  congregations, 
opens  the  general  council,  after  the  constitut¬ 
ing  of  which,  he  gives  over  the  documents 
and  other  objects  to  the  chosen  authority,  {vide 
def.  49.)  and  receives  all  the  acts  and  objects 
again  from  his  hands  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  council.  Hereupon  he  has  to  receive  the 
declaration  to  be  sent  to  him  by  the  individual 
congregations,  {ride  dci's.  41,  42,)  and  to  make 
their  result  publicly  known  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  appointed  space  of  time,  specilying 
Uie  allirmative  or  negative  {cide  del’.  42*  de¬ 
cision  of  each  congregtition,  and  of  those  who 
have  neglected  to  semi  in  that  declaration, 
after  which  his  ollice  expires.  Then  he  sends 
all  the  documents,  writings,  and  other  objects, 
having  reference  to  the  general  councils,  to 
the  authorities  of  the  congregtition  of  that 
place  where  the  next  council  is  to  be  held. 
The  latter  now  act  in  a  similar  ntanner,  as  has 
been  prtscribeil. 

‘•49.  'I'he  first  act  after  the  opening  of  every 
council  must  be  the  choice  of  an  iuuhorilv, 
(president,)  by  meiins  ol’  ti  jxdl. 

“50.  The  sittings  of  genertd  councils  are 
public;  and  their  transtictioiis  shall  be  printed 
a.s  fully  as  jtossible. 

‘•51.  All  thcr-e  definitions  tire  not,  however, 
and  shall  not  be  appointed  definitively  for  all 
times;  but  can,  and  must  be  altereil.  iiccord- 
ing  to  the  consciou.sness  of  the  lime.^,  ol  the 
congregation  of  the  church.” 

Such  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  and  the  jtoints  of  practice 
proposed  and  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  new  German  Ciiiholic  Church  ;  and  ic 
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prer-enting  them  to  the  puhlic,  1  liave  ad¬ 
hered  most  e.xactly  to  tlie  original,  giving, 
as  far  as  I  could,  the  peculiar  iorce  of  each 
German  word.  The  original  is  of  consi¬ 
derable  difiiciilty,  most  of  the  expressions 
being  very  ditTerent  from  those  in  familiar 
use  in  the  country. 

Upon  the  day  following  the  hampiet, 
there  was  to  have  been  a  still  larger  assem¬ 
bly — in  fact,  a  sort  of  “  aggregate  meeting” 
of  all  the  members  of  the  new  Catholic 
Church,  held  at  Heidelberg.  But  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  M. 
Kongo,  politely  conveyed  by  the  lieutenant 
of  police,  put  an  end  to  the  affair  ;  and  a 
second  message,  conveyed  in  the  course  ol 
the  same  day,  obliged  tlie  great  reformer  to 
quit  tiie  town  in  a  very  expeditious  man¬ 
ner.  Upon  that  very  day,  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  generally  resides  either  at  Carlsrnhe 
or  Manheim,  happened  to  he  in  the  town, 
on  his  way  home  from  a  grand  “  Lands- 
wirthschaft,”  or  festival  of  the  farming 
society,  held  at  Mosbach,  on  the  Neckar; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  reception  of 
him — the  potentate — the  grand  monarque 
— the  sovereign  of  the  land — the  man 
whose  hands  lield  the  issues  of  life  and 
death — who  had  soldiers  under  him,  and 
ministers  to  do  his  will — and  that  of  the  re- 
f»)rmer,  was  most  .*!tartling.  From  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  “  Hotel  Ernst,”  I  witnessed 
the  duke’s  departure;  and  a  couple  of  car¬ 
riages,  with  a  few  soldiers  for  an  escort, 
formed  the  whole  corttgv.  Few  turned  ! 
their  heads  as  he  passed  by  ;  and  none  bade 
“  God  speed  him  !”  An  hour  or  twoafter- 
ward.-i,  the  great  reformer  went  on  his  way, 
and  every  house  and  every  street  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants.  Men  and  women — 
youth  and  age — the  professor  and  the 
student — the  matron  and  the  girl — burgh- 
ers,  doctors,  lawyers,  shopkeepers — men 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  streamed  forth  in 
a  mighty  tide,  to  hail  him  ere  he  went.  It 
was  more  like  th.c  triumphal  procession  of 
a  coiKjueror  than  any  thing  else.  Wreaths 
were  thing  down  from  the  windows  as  he 
piissed  ;  acclamatiiuis  rent  the  air;  while 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  his  own 
dominion,  passed  unregarded  by,  the  whole 
city  rose  like  one  man,  to  thunder  forth 
their  applause,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
“  schlecte  falsche  priester”  of  Germany. 
The  scenes  which  he  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  passed  under  the  author’s  own  eye  ; 
and  as  he  is  well  aw'arc  what  interest  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  minutest  particulars  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  great  popular  movement  in  a  dis- 
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lant  country,  he  has  ventured  to  describe 
what  passed  around  him.  And  having  done 
so,  he  trusts  he  will  be  excused  for  ven¬ 
turing  to  offer  his  ow  n  very  humble  opinion 
upon  so  stupendous  a  subject.  This  great 
movement  has  been  hailed  by  some  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  reformation  ;  others  regard 
it  but  as  a  violent  outburst  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing,  produced  by  a  temporary  excitement, 
and  likely  to  die  away  when  the  exciting 
cause  has  been  removed.  In  most  of  the 
articles  which  I  have  read  in  this  country 
upon  the  subject,  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  at 
Treves,  as  the  immediate  producing  cause. 
And  that  it  was  the  proximate  cause,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  mine  had  been 
laid  for  many,  many  years  ;  and  that  cele¬ 
brated  missive  of  the  Bishop  Arnoldi  was 
merely  the  torch  by  means  of  which  it  was 
sprung.  After  much  conversation  with  in¬ 
telligent  men  in  Germany,  who  arc  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  present  condition  and 
feelings  of  their  countrymen;  and  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  most  of  the  German  pam¬ 
phlets  and  newspapers  of  the  day — a  class 
of  literature  which,  by  the  way,  does  not 
!  often  reach  this  country,  but  from  which 
1  the  most  accurate  information  of  what  is 
going  on  must,  after  all,  be  derived — the 
writer  can  have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  this  movement  has  long  been  in 
silent  oj)erali(m,  and  may  be  ascribed  to 
those  events  which  he  hinted  at  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  paper.  There  is,  he  is 
inclined  to  fear,  more  of  a  revolutionary 
than  of  a  religious  spirit  pervading  “  the 
masses;”  and  the  incessant  and  active  vigi¬ 
lance  which  all  the  states  of  the  German 
confederacy  keep  up,  does  not  augur  well 
1  for  its  accession  or  continuance.  As  the 
autumn  advanceil,  most  of  the  newspapers, 
which  in  Germany  are  altogether  umler  the 
control  of  censors  of  the  press  aj)pointed 
by  government,  began  to  preserve  an  omi¬ 
nous  silence  upon  what  there  is  but  too 
good  reason  to  fear  was  a  forbidden  subject  ; 
j  and  from  many  other  towns  besides  that  in 
which  he  was  a  resident,  Kongo  was  obliged 
to  make  an  abrupt  departure.  The  fact  of 
its  being  confined  to  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  <»f  society,  has  often  been  urged  as 
an  objection  fatal  to  the  spread  of  this 
movement.  But  few'  who  have  been  atten¬ 
tive  observers  of  the  events  of  history,  will 
venture  to  advance  such  an  argument. 
Such  a  movement  always  begins  among 
the  lower  classes.  It  prevails;  and  at  last 
its  influence  extends  to  those  above 
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“Tim  misl  llial  <iv*>r  llie  tn!ir?li  *».” 


A  liglu  cloud  at  first  sj)reads  and  expands, 
until  it  envelopes  the  lieiglits  above  it. 
That  tliis  may  1*6  the  result  of  the  present 
movement,  the  writer  does  not  teniure  to 
predicate  ;  but  it  is  not  the  more  unlikely 
to  prove  successful,  from  the  fact  of  its  first' 
adherents,  like  those  of  the  Christian  dis-j 
pensaticn,  being  found  among  the  humble' 
ranks  of  life.  ! 
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I'\)ur  Lectures  on  the  Adruvtngcs  of  a 
Classical  JCducation,  as  an  Auriliarji/ , 
to  a  Commercial  Kducation,  &;c.  BijA.\ 
Amos,  IJsq.,  (fyc.  8vo.  jtp.  25*1.  London,  i 
R.  Bentley.  i 

I 

When  narrow  utilitarian  opinion.s  have! 
been  and  are  apt  to  run  into  the  extreme  of' 
undervaluing  all  classical  endowment,  these' 
Lectures  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  recall- 1 
ing  the  public  to  a  right  estimate  of  the: 
subject.  Perhaps  for  centuries  tiie  system  of 
learned,  or,  as  it  was  called,  liberal  educa-^ 
tion,  was  pursued  with  far  too  much  exclu- 
sivetjess  of  the  practical  and  useful.  But  ^ 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  lapse  into' 
the  opposite  antipodes,  and  run  a-muck  at 
all  that  is  so  elevating  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  delightful  to  his  being,  as  is  found  in 
the  treasuries  of  ancient  learning.  Mr. 
Amos  has  pointed  this  out  w  ith  great  force, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  merchant  is  not 
the  worse  for  being  the  scholar,  the  trades-' 
man  for  being  able  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  means  of  intellectual  enjoymetit,  nor  the  i 
commercial  classes  generally  for  having  a 
resort  from  the  toils  of  business  in  the  re- 
fnienients  and  solace  id'  literary  relaxation. 
But  having  stated  the  principle  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  work,  we  mu^t  leave  it  to  be  pe¬ 
rused  by  tho.'ie  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
discussion  ;  for  it  olfers  no  opportunity  for 
synopsis  nor  analysis  within  ilie  moderate 
compass  we  could  allow  to  it.  There  is, 
however,  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  notes 
of  the  table-talk  of  a  combination-rootn  in 
the  hist  century;  from  which  we  trust  the 
subjoined  extracts  will  be  acceptable. 

FACETI.E. 

‘•Palcy,  having  been  out  fi.shing  for  a  whole 


day,  was  asked  on  his  return  il’  he  had  met 
with  good  sport.  ‘Oh  yes,’  saiil  he  ;  ‘  1  have 
caught  no  ti.'h,  to  be  sure  ;  but  1  have  made  a 
sermon.’ 

Lord  Abcrcorn  used  to  call  frequently’  up¬ 
on  Pemberton,  who  l<ept  in  Meredith’s  stair¬ 
case,  and  took  great  j)leasure  in  making  as 
much  noise  as  pos.sible  in  coming  dow'ti  stairs. 
Meredith  one  day  ran  out  and  seized  him,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  was  the  most  troublesome  I'el- 
low’  in  the  world,  and  that  he  believed  that  he 
ran  ten  times  down  the  stairs  for  once  gointr 
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done.':  asked  one  of  Ids  pupils  w  hy  the  rain¬ 
bow’  was  round.  lie  answered,  because  the 
sun  was  round.  Jones  then  a.'-ked  him  what 
the  figure  of  the  bow*  w’ould  be  if  the  sun  w’ere 
square;  and  he  immediately  replieil,  *  ►Sijuare, 
to  be  sure,  sir.’ 

‘•A  person  at  Tavel’s  lectures  was  desired 
to  construct  the  figure  in  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Luclid,  where  the  jioint  was  upon  the 
line.  Alter  hesitating  for  some  time,  he  cried 
out,  ‘  Oh,  1  understand  it  now — the  point  will 
vanish  w’hen  the  line  and  il  are  together.’  lie 
was  a  soph. 

•T)r.s.  lloadley  and  Sherlock  were  educated 
together  at  Catherine  Hall,  and  were  great  ri- 
val.s  even  at  that  time.  Having  been  at  lec¬ 
tures  one  morning  in  Tally’s  OIRces,  Sherlock 
.‘^ay.s  to  lloadley’,  ‘You  made  a  great  figu.'-e 
this  morning,  Hoailley,  with  the  assistance  of 
Cockman?  ‘Nay,’  says  Hoadley’,  ‘1  could  not 
procure  one  ;  there  is  only  a  single  copy’  in 
Cambridge,  which  1  found  that  you  had  got.’ 

“Jones  ob.scrving  to  a  minor  canon,  as  he 
supposed  it  w’as,  whom  he  met  with  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  at  Winchester,  that  it  had  every  ap- 
])earance  of  gre:it  antiquity’.  ‘  Ye.«,  sir,’  sny  s 
he,  ‘it  i.s  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  old.’ 

‘‘Parish  went,  by  the  vice-chancellor’s  di¬ 
rections,  during  Freud's  trial,  into  the  gallery' 
to  Tommy  Fox  of  Catherine  Hall,  w’hom  he 
charged  positively  with  having  clajiped  in  a 
furious  manner.  Fox,  putting  out  his  wooden 
I  hand  replied,  •  1  w’ish  it  were  in  my  power,  sir.’ 

“  F.  G.,  in  his  way  to  Hauxton  Alills  church, 
caught  ;i  young  j)artridge,  which  he  put  into 
i  his  pocket.  In  the  middle  of  the  servici;  lie 
I  hail  occasion  to  pull  out  his  h:indl<erchiel!  and 
I  out  Hew’  the  partridge.  •  Never  mind,  inasier.’ 
said  his  clerk,  *1  have  marked  him  down  in  the 
belfry.’ 

‘•Mr.  G.  of  Norwich  prayed  for  rain  in  the 
spring,  and  his  parishioners  expressing  their 
iistonishment,  ‘  1  see,’  he  said,  *  you  are  no  fox- 
hunters.’ 

i  ‘‘Dr.  S.,  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  upon  a 
;  compdaint  made  hy  Bishoj)  Pierse  that  he  did 
i  notreside  long  enough,  replied  that  he  ‘  resided 
tlie  best  part  of  the  year  ’  (tlie  time  of  audit), 
i  ‘  A  fiivolous  objection  liaving  been  made 
to  a  gentleman’s  name,  Pegus,  it  was  ob.^^erv- 
ed,  that  if  it  had  been  Pejus,  it  would  have 
lieen  w’or.«e.  'I’hi.s  was  rejieated  by  another, 
ignorant  of  Latin,  on  occjision  of  hearing  the 
like  objection  made  at  another  time,  who  said, 
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that  if  the  name  had  been  Pejus,  it  would  have 
been  no  belter. 

‘•A  tenant  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  be¬ 
in'^  out  huntin<T  with  him,  plied  him  so  thick 
witli  ‘  My  lord,’  and  ‘Your  lordship,’ that  in 
order  to  j^ol  riil  of  him,  Lonl  Frederick  leaped 
over  an  immense  hiirh  gale  ;  bnl  the  man  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  exclaimed,  ‘O  Lord,  ()  Lord, 
my  lord,  your  lordship  took  a  desperate  leap  !’ 

“  In  the  address  published  by  the  Spanish 
minister  Alcailia,  to  the  j)eople,  in  October, 
1701,  was  this  passage:  ‘  I  have  given  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  general  last  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  order  to  implore  the  assist.'ince  of 
Almighty  God.  Ihit,  notwilhstattding  this,  do 
not  despair,  or  think  your  all'airs  irrelrieva- 
i>le.’ 


wanting  justice  soon,  but  they  should  have  lit¬ 
tle  enough  of  it  for  nmney  ’ 

“Dr.  M.  was  a  remark. tb|y  dirty  man,  and 
having  come  into  Hall  one  day  very  late  Ibr 
dinner,  he  made  several  apologies  for  it  to  the 
President,  alleging,  among  the  reasons,  that 
he  had  been  turning  a  great  many  things.  ‘  I 
wish,’  said  Anti-Sejanus  Scot,  ‘you  had  turn¬ 
ed  your  shirt.’ 

“X.,  Bishop  of  London,  examined  Wad- 
dington’s  father  fur  Deacon’s  orders;  and,  a; 
the  same  tinie,  there  was  another  candidate, 
who  was  asked  by  the  Bishop,  *  Who  was  the 
primus  diaconus  ?”  He  answered,  ‘Stepha- 
nus.’  The  bishop  corrected  him,  ‘  Stephanus, 
mi  tili.’  ‘Xon,  digni.«sime  pater,  Stephanus 
fuit  j)rimus  diaconus,  sed  Stephanus  fuit  primus 
diaconus.’ 

The  following  epitaph  is  in  Trinity  churcli- 


“  Coultlnirst,  preaching  upon  original  sin. 
at  St.  Mary’s,  said,  ‘  Bttt  perhaj)s  it  will  be 
objectetl,  that  we  did  not  choose  Adam  for  our  '  yanl,  Cambridge 
representative  in  sinning,  and  we  are  not  there-  j 
fore  answerable  for  his  olfences.  I  answer,  |  Glcre  lies  John  Dunn,  likewise  Richard  Dunn, 
that  God  chose  for  us;  ajid  we  must  allow  !  They  were  n<» relations  at  all 
that  He  was  capable  of  making  as  projx'r  an 
election  as  we  ourselves.’ 

“Goulthurst  had  atlendetl  a  person  at  the 
place  of  execution,  and,  by  liis  consolatory 
conversation,  had  made  the  man  tlie  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction.  Akehurst  of  King's, 


F.xccpt  tliat  one  lived  in  Trinity  parish,  the  other 
in  Trinity  Hall  ’ 


meeting  him  at  the  Drum,  said.  •  Well,  Mr. 
Coulihurst,  you  sent  your  friend  to  the  other 
world  quite  comfortable;  it  was,  indeed,  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  of  you.’  Coulihurst  replied.  ‘I 
should  be  happy  to  do  a  similar  lavor  for  you, 
.Mr.  Akehurst,  without  fee  or  reward.’ 

“  An  examinee  defined  faith  to  be  ‘  a  ready 
and  easy  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  any 
thing  proposed.’ 

“  ‘  .li't  ford  in  tPiris  rideret  Demorrituf;, 


‘“The  joys  of  heaven,’  said  a  preacher  at 
Pocklinglon.  ‘can  not  be  conceived,  nor  can  I 
describe  them  from  this  pulpit.’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  R  ,  of  I’ocklington,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  serve  his  church  one  very  bad  morning, 
and  turned  round  with  much  exultation  to  ask 
his  servant  ‘  whether  he  thought  Mr.  B.  would 
go  to  his?’  The  servant  replied,  ‘He’s  none 
sich  a  fool !’ 

“  Xeville,  when  at  Scarborough,  having 
spoken  of  two  persons  at  DuHIeld  who  had 
killed  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  brace  of 
,  snipe  in  two  days,  Smallpage  put  him  out  of 
scu.’— -A  boy  at  St.  Paul’.^  school  read  this  line,  ]  countenance  by  relating  a  story  ol  the  captain 


making  the  false  quantity  indicated.  Dr. 
Roberts  observed,  that  ‘  Democritus  would 
have  had  good  reason  to  laugh  indeed.’ 

“'I’om  Atkins  told  Billy  INloor  that  he  had 
printed  the  initial  letters  of  paragraphs  in  his 
book  so  very  large,  in  onler  to  make  a  volume 


of  an  Indiaman  having  fired  one  of  his  great 
guns.  1  laJed  with  small  shot,  and  killed  fifty- 
six  dozen  of  pigeons,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges — the  shot  striking  the  gravel,  which 
did  more  execution  than  the  shot  itself. 

.  ,  .  ,  “  A  Johnian,  who  was  at  Burlington  in  the, 

of  tolerable  size,  that  one  might  turn  a  buggy  '  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bagot,  gave 
in  every  O,  and  brush  a  coat  upon  every  T.  |  for  a  toast,  ‘  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.’ 

“Senate-house  questions  and  answ’ers:— |  oj^ord  S.  was  persuaded  by  some  of  bin 
What  is  matter  ?  Answer:  ‘Any  thing  com-  I  school-fellows  to  pound  a  whetstone,  and  eat 
buslibic.’  Whether  does  the  earth  move  round  i  part  of  it.  in  order  to  sharpen  his  appetite, 
the  sun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth  ?  Answer:  |  a  person  asked  Chapman  if  the  tolling  of 
‘  That,  sir,  depends  upon  circumstances,  I  j  a  bell  did  not  put  him  in  mind  of  his  latter  end. 


should  apprehend — sometimes  the  one,  some¬ 
times  the  other.’ 

‘‘The  Rev.  Mr.  M.  aiul  the  Rev.  Mr.  B. 
were  prosecuted  by  I^ord  Harcourt  Ibr  shoot¬ 
ing  upon  his  manor.  The  cause  was  tried  at 
the  Oxford  assizes;  Mr.  Bearcroft,  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  said  to  the  jury,  ‘  I  will 
call  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M. 
said  to  the  Rev  Mr.  B.,  (1 — d  d — n  your  blooil, 
why  do  you  walk  so  fast?  and  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  replied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  G — d  d — n 
your  blood,  why  do  you  walk  so  slow?’ 

“  J.  B.  of  S - told  some  of  the  farmers 

who  had  olTended  him  ‘  that  they  would  be 


He  replied,  ‘  No,  sir  ;  but  the  rope  puts  me  in 
mind  of  yours.’ 

‘'  Dr.  Gregory,  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
LlandalT.  writes:  ‘1  must  confes.s,  there  are 
scarcely  any  productions  which  I  find  so  unin¬ 
teresting  as  the  (ireek  tragedies :  the  unifor¬ 
mity,  the  nothingness  of  their  plots,  their 
tedious  declamations,  and  their  snip-snap  ilia- 
logues,  are  poorly  compensated  for  by  a  few 
elegant  iules.  and  a  few  beautiful  and  striking 
sentiments.’  ” 


MV  OLD  HOME. 


It  was  a  vision  of  my  home  that  ro.-ie  before  mv 
,:?aze, 

As,  mi«lst  the  watches  of  the  night,  I  dreamt  of 
other  days  ; 

A  vision  of  my  early  home — how  heantifnl  and 
bright  ! 

But  yet  a  sadnes.s  mingled  with  the  image  of  de- 
light. 

I  thouglit  I  stood  within  it.s  walls;  the  .sunshine 
shone  as  gay 

As  on  that  morn  I  look'd  my  last,  then  tore  my¬ 
self  away  ; 

The  sheltering  trees,  the  grassy  jdat  which 
siri'tch’d  before  the  door. 

Were  still  as  freshly  green  and  bright  as  they  had 
been  of  yore. 

I  saw  the  spots  where  once  we  play’d,  the  walks 
where  once  we  ranged. 

And  still  they  look’d  the  same  to  me,  my  heart 
alone  was  chanfffd  ; 

The  churchyard  walls  stood  gray  and  cold  be¬ 
neath  the  noonday  sun. 

And  shadows  restetl  on  the  graves,  as  they  of 
old  had  done. 

And  ’midst  these  graves  I  noted  one,  thr»ugh  it 
was  not  alone  ; 

The  mellow  sunshine  softly  play’d  upon  the 
sculptured  stone. 

My  mother’s  v(>ice  was  in  mine  cars,  as  in  my 
childhood's  day, 

She  told  me  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  taught  my 
lips  to  pray. 

I  saw  each  dear  familiar  spot,  each  old  familiar 
thing  ; 

I  fell  once  more  upon  my  cheek  my  native  breeze 
of  Spring  ; 

And  gladsome  murmurs  reach’d  mine  car  of  many 
an  ancient  strain. 

And  kindred  voices  welcomed  me  unto  my  home 
again. 

My  father,  with  his  snowy  hair,  sat  in  his  wonted 
place, 

And  smiles  of  fondest  greeting  shone  on  that  be¬ 
loved  face  ; 

And  sister  forms  came  crowding  round,  in  happi¬ 
ness  and  tears. 

To  bid  me  welcome,  with  the  looks  I  loved  in 
other  years. 


For  many  days  had  pa.ss'd  away  since  I  had  last 
been  there, 

And  I  had  left  my  father’s  hearth  to  seek  an¬ 
other’s  care  ; 

Had  left  my  childhood's  sunny  spots,  in  other 
scenes  to  roam. 

And  for  another’s  love  gave  up  iny  lo>ed  one? 
and  my  home. 

'Fhere  was  no  change  in  aught  I  saw  ;  no  enviouf 
shade  had  pass’*! 

Above  those  fair  ami  o[»en  hn)ws,  since  I  ha<l 
seen  them  last. 

The  laughing  eye,  the  sunny  smile,  did  still  with 
them  remain  ; 

Hut  thoijgh  they  look’d  the  same  to  me,  I  did  not 
feel  the  same. 

For  life  to  me  had  oped  its  i>age,  and  though  no 
grief  had  shed 

Its  dark  and  chilling  bitterness  on  my  devoted 
head, 

I  felt  this  worhl  had  other  scenes  than  those  i 
once  had  known, 

.\nd  1  mus*  share  in  others’ cares, if  I  would  shun 
my  OW’D. 

.And  such  is  life  :  its  changing  scenes,  its  stin- 
shine  and  its  gloom. 

Must  che(|ucr  still  the  veiled  path  which  leads  ug 
to  the  tomb. 

Ah  !  happy  still  that  unto  us  the  cheering  hope, 
is  given. 

To  find,  secure  from  earthly  change,  a  lasting 
home  in  Heaven. 

C.  A.  W. 


THE  ROSE’S  1  L’NERAL. 

From  the  German  of  F'ricdrich  V’on  Sallet. 

BV  JOHN  OXENKOUn. 

With  shady  branches  o’er  me, 

On  a  bed  of  llowers  1  lay, 

And  there  I  saw  before  me 
A  wanton  boy  at  play. 

He  pluck’d  a  rose,  but  weary 
Of  its  scent,  he  cast  it  dow  n. 

Then  skipp’d  off,  blithe  and  merry. 

The  little  heedless  clown  '. 
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The  chafers  black  came  creeping, 

They  pull’d  the  green  cord  right  well, 
To  waken  all  the  sleeping, 

With  the  sound  of  the  fun’ral  bell. 


“  She  pass’d  her  life  so  purely. 

She  will  roam  through  Heav’n  above, 
At  last  th’  Almighty  surely 
W’ill  absorb  her  in  II is  love. 


The  nia\ -bells  lightly  flinging 
A  soft,  yet  piercing  sound. 

Told  the  news,  by  their  solemn  ringing, 

To  all  the  country  round. 

From  every  side  then  hurried 
.Magic  forms — a  motley  throng, 

The  rose  was  to  be  buried 
’Alid  organ  play  and  song. 

The  branches  arching  proudly, 

A  fine  cathedral  made. 

And  through  the  silence,  loudly 
The  brook  its  organ  play’d. 

The  flow’rs  came,  sad  clothes  wearing, 

Their  s  ster’s  loss  to  deplore. 

At  the  altar,  as  priest,  appearing, 

Tlie  lily,  her  white  robes  wore.  j 

1 

She  firay’d  to  Heaven  turning, —  | 

1  heard  nut  that  she  pray’d  ;  | 

Hut  like  sighs  her  fragrance  burning,  ' 

Her  depth  of  grief  betray ’<1. 

1  saw  the  butterflies  haste  them  ; 

At  the  altar  their  place  they  took. 

Their  bright  choir-vestments  grac’d  them. 
Their  wings  with  anguish  shook. 

The  bees  were  swiftly  coming. 

Across  th«t  fields  they  flew  ; 

The  How’rs,  while  these  were  humming, 
Shed  silent  tears  of  dew. 

The  chafers  were  digging  featly, 

A  grave,  the  moss  beneath. 

The  bees  began  m<»st  sweetly. 

Their  song  on  the  rose’s  death. 

'*She  who  was  once  our  pleasure, 

To  all  deep  pain  has  giv'n. 

Let  the  Ir'IIs  ring  a  fun’ral  measure, 

Lc-t  songs  ascend  to  Ileav'n. 

**  I.et  her  lovely  form,  reposing 

Ity  the  moss-grown  earth  t)c  press’d. 

There  hue  and  fragrance  losing,  | 

It  peacefully  can  rest.  | 

“  When  the  worms  about  it  creeping,  j 

(iiiaw  that  fair  form  greedily — 

Oh,  still  abstain  from  weeping. 

For  her  soul — her  soul  is  free. 

“  Ye  know  the  scent  she  bore  once, 

The  immortal  [lart  is  this. 

And  through  the  air  ’twill  soar  once, 

To  realms  of  endless  bliss. 

j 

"  Where  angels  their  hymns  are  singing  I 

'I'o  the  (Jreat  One,  in  the  skies. 

Will  th  e  soul,  her  bright  way  winging, 

On  spirit-pinions  rise. 
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“Thus  closely  with  Him  united, 

Jr?he  a  part  of  Him  will  be. 

We  sing  to  her  glory  delighted. 

We  weep  not,  rose,  for  thee.” 

The  song  on  the  ear  was  dying. 

They  let  down  the  rose  at  last. 

The  flow’rs  with  fragrance  sighing. 

On  her  grave  bright  dew-drops  cast. 

Then  the  vi’let  gently  trembled, 

“  I  have  lov’d  thee  long,”  it  said. 

In  thy  lifetime,  my  love  1  dissembled. 
Of  thy  glorious  pump  afraid. 

“  If  my  sighs  ne’er  reach’d  thee,  burning, 
Hut  the  bree/.e  dispers’d  them  all. 

I  stand  hy  thy  grave  freely  mourning, 
There  tears  of  grief  let  fall.” 

How  long  did  the  vi’Ict  languish, 

W’as  it  soon  of  life  bercH.^ 

1  know  not;  fill’d  with  anguish, 

The  lonely  wood  I  left. 


THE  OTHER  DAY. 

It  seems,  love,  but  the  other  day 

t^ince  thou  and  1  were  young  together  ; 
And  yet  we’ve  trod  a  toilsome  way. 

And  wrestled  oft  witfi  stormy  weather. 

I  see  thee  iti  thy  spring  of  years. 

Ere  cheek  or  curl  had  know  n  decay  ; 

.\nd  there’s  a  music  in  mine  ears. 

As  sweet  ns  heanl  the  other  day  ! 

Aflection  like  a  rainbow  bends 
Above  the  past,  to  glad  my  gaze. 

And  something  still  of  beauty  lends 
'I'o  ineinory’s  dr«;am  of  other  days  ; 
Within  my  heart  there  .seems  to  beat 
'I'liat  lighter,  happier  heart  of  youth, 
W’hen  looks  were  kind,  and  lips  were  sweet. 
And  love’s  world  seemed  a  world  of  truth 

Witliin  this  inner  heart  of  mine 
A  thousand  golden  fancies  throng, 

.\nd  whispers  of  a  tune  divine 

Appeal  with  half-forgotten  tongue  : 

I  know,  I  feel,  ’tis  but  a  dream, 

'I'liat  thou  art  old  and  I  am  gray, 

.And  that,  however  brief  it  seem. 

We  are  not  as  the  other  day. 

Not  as  the  other  day — w  hen  flowers 
Shook  fragrance  on  our  joyous  track. 
When  Love  could  never  count  the  hours. 
And  Hope  ne’er  dreamt  of  looking  back 
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\\'lien,  if  tlio  world  had  hcen  our  own, 

We  thou"lit  Iiow  chang’d  should  he  its  state — 
Then  every  cot  should  he  a  throne, 

'i'lie  {(oor  as  ha|i])y  as  the  great  ! — 

When  w«!’d  that  scheme  which  Love  imparts. 
That  chain  all  interest  to  hind — 

The  fellowship  of  human  hearts, 

Tlie  federation  of  mankind  ! 

And  though  with  us  time  travels  on, 
l^till  relics  »>f  our  youth  remain. 

As  some  tlowers,  when  their  spring  is  gone. 
Yet  lute  in  autumn  hloum  again. 

Alas  !  ’mid  worldly  things  and  men, 

I.,ove’s  hard  to  caution  or  convince  ; 

And  hopes,  which  were  hut  fahles  then, 

Have  left  with  us  their  moral  since  ; 

The  twilight  of  the  memory  cheers 
The  soul  with  many  a  star  sul)limo. 

And  still  the  mists  of  other  years 

Hang  dew-drops  on  the  leaves  of  Time. 

For  what  was  then  ohscsire  and  far 
Hath  grown  more  radiant  to  our  eyes, 
Altliough  the  promised,  hoped-for  star 
Of  social  love  hath  yet  to  rise. 

Still  foot  hy  foot  the  world  is  crost — 

Still  onward,  though  it  slow  aj)pear  ; 

Who  knows  how  small  a  halance  lost 

Might  cast  the  bright  sun  from  its  sphere  ! 

All  time  is  lost  in  littleness! 

All  time,  alas!  if  rightly  shown, 

Is  hut  a  shadow,  more  or  less, 

Upon  life’s  lowly  dial  thrcwvn. 

The  greatest  pleasures,  greatest  grief. 

Can  never  hear  the  test  of) ears  ; 

The  pleasures  vanish  leaf  hy  leaf. 

The  sorrow  wastes  away  in  tears. 

Then,  thotigh  it  seem  a  trilling  space 

Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope  were  ours, 
Yet  those  who  love  us  most  may  trace 
The  hand  of  age  amid  our  flowers. 

Thus  day  hy  day  life’s  ages  grow-  ; 

The  sands  which  hourly  fall  and  climh 
Mark  centuries  in  their  ceaseless  How, 

And  cast  the  destinies  of  Time, 

ClIARLKS  iSwAI.X. 


INVOCATION  OF  DEATH. 

Come  to  the  grave’s  quiet  slumher, — 
Passionate  heart  ! 

At  the  dread  sound  of  thy  dooming. 
Why  dost  thou  start  ? 

Oft  didst  thou  sorrow  and  languish. 
Willing  to  go ; 

Wearily  weeping— lamenting— 

Heavy  with  woe  ; 

Now  is  the  time  of  thy  calling. 

Why  dost  thou  shrink  ? 

Why  dost  thou  turn  with  such  loathing 
From  the  grave’s  brink  ? 


Soft  is  the  depth  of  its  shadow, 

SSee  thou,  and  mark  ; 

Peaceful  the  bed  now  preparing 
In  the  chill  dark  ! 

Here  the  wild  Sea  of  Life’s  tumult 
Ceaseth  to  roar ; 

Here  the  vain  fever  of  loving 
V  exeth  no  more  ; 

Here,  shall  no  s«mn<l  of’ reproaches 
Bitterly  said, 

I'illing  the  heart  with  hot  achirig, 

Trouble  tlie  Dead  ! 

Here  are  no  partitrgs — no  leaving 
Friends  dearly  joim-d  ; 

Here  is  no  sobbing  ami  moaning 
Borne  on  the  wind  ; 

Here  shall  no  hope,  fondly  cherished. 
Crumble  away  ; — 

Calm  in  its  white  shroud,  and  painle.ss 
Ides  the  still  clay, 

’1  hough  all  the  .schemes  it  was  planning 
On  th»!  high  earth, 

^Vrecked,  r-re  the  hour  of  lulfilment. 

Die  in  their  birth  ! 

Come  !  with  wliat  thought  dost  thou  linger-* 
Hast  thou  not  tried 

All  the  world’s  promising  pleasures.* 

W  hich  doth  abide  .* 

W  Inch  of  them  blest  thv  attainment? 

W  ater  on  sand  ! 

Wild  tlowers,  whose  stalks  have  been  broken 
By  a  child’s  hand  ! 

W  hich  of  them  faih-d  iliee  not  ahvays 
W  hen  most  desired  ; 

Mocking  with  nnsoiight  fruition, 

W  hen  the  heart  tired  ! 

Hath  not  the  friend  of  thy  bosom 
Broken  his  trust  ? 

Were  not  the  loved  of  thy  kindred 
Laid  in  the  dust  .* 

Did  not  thy  foes  and  oppressors 
liise  and  grow  proud? 

W  hile  the  lieads  sank  t>f  tliy  kind  ones. 
Humbled  and  bowed? 

Why  wouldstihou  mournfully  liny^er 
In  a  bad  wm  ld  ? 

Bark,  which  the  storm-blast  hath  beaten, 

(•el  thy  sail  furled  ! 

Come  !  thou  shall  know  the  deep  rpiiet 
Y’earned  for  in  vaiti. 

When  thou  wert  maddened  with  striving, 

W  eary  of  pain. 

Come  !  thou  shall  meet  all  thy  dear  ones. 
Lost  long  ago. 

In  the  olil  days,  when  their  tlying 
Wrung  thee  w  ith  w  o  ! 

Earth — for  thy  burial,  lorn  one — 

Opens  her  breast  ; 

Deeply  iby  bed  h  ith  been  hollowed. 

Come  to  thv  rest  ! 
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AT  LAJ<T. 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  TINSLKT. 

[Fnjjcsteil  by  hiivin"  beard  of  n  lady  wlio  died  murmuring 
ibc  words,  ‘  At  last!  ut  last!”] 

“  At  last !  at  last !”  wrrrrlsofi  and  lightly  spoken, 

\\  hat  solemn  import  frmii  thy  lips  they  bore; 
Were  they  the  record  of  a  spirit  broken — 

Ol'a  tried  heart  o'erwearietl  to  the  core  ? 

A  sad  rejoicing  that  earth’s  waste  was  travell'd, 

Its  idol  fanes  all  pass'd  or  dimly  seen  ; 

That  thy  fate’s  tiiickening  mystery  was  unra¬ 
ve  I  I’d, 

That  rest  was  near  thee  with  no  gulf  between, 

‘‘  At  last !  at  Iasi ?” 

Or  did  some  glimpses  of  a  brighter  morning 
lireak  through  the  dense  cloud  of  thv  mortal 
night. 

Whose  slearlfast  radiance  all  the  view  adorning, 
f^hiits  earth’s  receding  tlnidows  from  thy  sight  ? 
Did  the  dim  vision  of  a  better  portion. 

That  stay’d  thy  soul  through  many  a  mournful 
hour. 

Freed  from  life’s  clinging  dreams,  from  doubt’s 
distortion, 

Visit  thee  in  the  fulness  of  its  power,  i 

“  At  last !  at  last  ?”  | 

! 

i 

“  At  last !"  how  many  of  earth’s  wasting  pass'ons,  { 
Its  loves,  its  hates,  its  wild  ambitions,  keep 
A  watchful  vigil  till  that  sentence  fashions  \ 

The  lot,  and  leaves  them — to  rejoice  or  weep  I  \ 
How  many  a  heart  has  mark’d  its  own  slow  wast-  ! 

.  .  I 

As  the  one  life-boon  held  its  light  afar, 

The  bitterness  of  hope  deferr’d  still  tasting. 

Till  the  prize  vanisii'd  like  a  falling  star, 

“  At  last !  at  last 

“  At  last  !”  why  haunt’st  thou  us  when  sunny 
childhood 

imports  ’mid  the  flowers  of  its  own  glorious  day  ? 
The  ring  t»f  its  sweet  laughter  in  the  wild  wood 
Brings  to  tlie  heart  no  token  of  thy  sway  ; 
Sorrow  and  sin  to  its  fresh  thought  tire  strangers. 
And  as  a  iialo  gladness  girds  it  round  ; 

Yet  who  shall  say,  amid  the  world’s  rude  dan¬ 
gers, 

What  wreck  of  peace,  of  beauty  slnill  be  found 

At  last  !  at  last !” 
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IjOvc  may  grow  cold,  hope  cheat,  and  friends  for¬ 
sake  thee. 

Or  joy  make  bright  the  brief  |.ath  thou  hast 
trod  ; 

Vet  must  the  one  great  promis’d  day  o’ertake 
thee. 

And  thy  soul  yield  its  reckoning  up  to  (Jod 

“  At  last  !  at  last !” 


THE  MOTHER’S  FAITH. 


BY  MRS?  JAMES  C.RAY. 

“  Hark  how  the  wind  is  whistling.  Mother, 

List  to  the  driving  rain; 

And,  alas!  to  think  that  my  gentle  brother 
Is  tossed  on  the  stormy  main.” 

The  mother  raised  her  meek  blue  eye 
From  the  ludy  book  to  the  stormy  sky. 

And  a  moment’s  blush  went  o’er  her  brow 
As  she  thought  of  the  boiling  flood  below. 

But  she  checked  her  human  weakness  well, 

.And  sighed  for  the  heart  that  would  rebel  ; 

And  then  she  meekly  s|)oke — “.My  love, 

I  will  not  fear,  there’s  a  God  above.” 

“  But  I  have  been  to  the  garden,  mother. 

And  the  vine  is  trailed  and  torn, 

(,)ne  rose-tree  crushed,  and  pale  the  other 
Droops  like  a  thing  forlorn; 

I  And  oh!  all  night  how  the  tall  trees  creaked, 

'  As  if  some  fearful  woe  they  shrit'ked.” 

I  Again  the  mother’s  pale  clniek  burned, 

I  ,‘\s  she  thought  of  him  for  whom  she  yearned  ; 

I  But  she  spoke  again  in  holy  trust, 

“The  (Jod  I  worship  is  good  and  just.” 

“But  look  at  the  tossing  waves,  mother. 

How  they  dash,  and  foam,  and  roar, 

I  And  the  wild  winds  howling  almost  smother 
Their  echoings  ashore.” 

The  mother  looked  to  the  ocean  wild, 
i  .And  her  heart  grew  sick  for  her  absent  child, 
i  .And  the  strong  prayer  rose  from  that  swelling 
heart — 

“  My  God,  thy  help  and  aid  impart.” 


“  At  last  !”  who  has  not  watch’d  beside  the  pil¬ 
low 

Where  some  frail  human  idol  fading  lay  ; 

The  fair  hea»l  droojiing  as  a  graceful  willow 
O’er  the  dark  waters  that  bear  all  away  ; 

How  the  lip  blanches  and  the  pulses  (|uicken 
As  fear  and  hope  alternate  find  a  tone, 

Till  on  the  shrinking  spirit  of  the  sirieken 

The  dread  truth  breaks — the  heart  is  left  alone 

“  At  last  !  at  last !” 

“  .At  last !”  O  pilgrim,  as  a  magic  finger 
I’oints  it  not  often  to  each  thought  of  thine. 

So  proud  amid  earth’s  passing  bowers  to  linger. 
And  bound  so  consciously  for  one  great  shrine. 


“Loidi,  look  to  the  path  from  the  beach,  mother 
Some  neighbor  that  must  he — 

Oh,  should  he  s.ay  mine  only  brother 
Is  wrei-kcd  in  that  stormy  sea.” 

But  the  mother’s  brow  grew  deeplier  flushed, 
.And  her  very  breath  at  her  heart  v\  as  hushed, 
.And  the  light  in  her  meek  and  trustful  eve 
Grew  briglit  as  a  star  in  a  frosty  sky  ; 

Then  over  the  cottage  floor  she  sprung, 

.And  back  the  door  on  its  hinges  flung, 

.And  round  her  wet  and  weary  boy 
.'^he  flung  her  arms  in  feverish  joy. 

The  gallant  ship  is  all  a  wreck. 

But  she  hath  fallen  upon  his  neck  ; 

His  hard-earned  wetilth  is  lost  and  gone, 

But  the  (fod  of  mercy  hath  spared  iier  son. 


M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  I  E  S. 


CoMPiiESSF.D  Aik  Railway. — “The  iiieiiiiiin 
of  the  motive  power  is  an  apparatus  of  iron,  hav- 
ing  grooves  along  the  sides,  which  are  forine<l 
with  extreme  accuracy.  A  section  ot  this  appa¬ 
ratus  will  show  a  curve  on  either  side,  which 
curves  are  segments  of  a  circle  of  like  diameter. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  grooved  iron  heain  pieces 
of  cloth,  pre[)ared  with  ‘  gntta  pereha,’  are  laid, 
and  bolted  securely  down  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edges,  'riiis  cloth  is  m»t  tightly  strained  across 
the  grooves,  hut  is  partially  loose,  so  that  it  may 
be  arlapted  to  the  curve  or  hollow,  and  s<»  that  the 
condensed  air  may  be  blown  in  between  the  cloth 
and  the  iron  groove,  tointlate  the  cloth,  and  cause 
it  forcibly  to  project  at  the  sides  of  the  beam,  thus 
converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  flexible  or  elastic 
tube.  Fixed  to  the  carriage,  and  descending  so 
as  to  work  with  exactness  on  either  sitle  of  the 
beam,  are  two  thick  wooden  wheels,  or  friction 
rollers,  the  peripheries  of  which  are  turned  exact¬ 
ly  to  correspomi  with  curves  in  the  sides  of  the 
iron  beam.  These  rollers  are  tightened,  laterally, 
by  means  of  a  cross  bar  and  nuts,  until  they  bind 
tightly  against  the  cloths  with  grot)ves.  When 
the  condensed  air  is  admitted  behind  the  carriage, 
it  rushes  towards  these  wheels,  and  inflates  the 
tubes  in  its  progress,  and  presses  ft)rcibly  against 
the  wooden  wheels,  w  hich,  binding  tightly  upon 
the  curves,  present  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the 
air  until  its  pressure  overcomes  its  resistance  ;  the 
wheels,  with  their  carriage,  yi(dd  to  the  power, 
and,  with  the  train,  are  propelled  along  the  line. 
It  is  not  intended,  in  practice,  that  the  whole 
column  of  condensed  air  shall  be  set  in  motion, 
but  that  the  centre  beam  shall  be  hollow,  atnl 
serve  as  a  receptacle  or  store  for  condensation,  so 
that  the  air  shall  be  let  out  in  pull's,  as  it  were 
(within  the  cloths),  at  intervals,  in  the  length  of 
tubing,  by  means  ofa  system  irf  valves,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  opened,  at  the  will  of  the  engineer, 
during  the  passing  of  the  train.'’ 

This  is  effected  by  an  arrangement  in  the  firm 
ofa  skate,  pressing  on  elastic  upright  valves  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  beam,  but  which  may  be  screwed  up 


at  will,  to  run  clear  of  them.  TJie  carriage,  with 
two  persons  on  it,  is  propelled  with  great  speed 
the  whole  length  of  tlni  gallery  ;  the  length  ofthe 
tube  for  the  inflating  moving  power  being  only 
about  twelve  feet — JAt.  (iaz. 

“On  THE  Natives  ok  .\i:stkalia,”  by  Mr, 
F.  J  I-VKE. — .Mr.  Fyre  is  of  opinion  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  .\ustiaiia  present  a  striking  resemblance 
to  each  other  in  pliysieal  appearance  and  struc¬ 
ture,  and  general  character,  habits,  and  pursuitH. 
'I'lie  man  is  well  built  and  muscular,  and  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  height,  llis  skull  is  thick  and 
flattein  d  ;  his  forehead  hold;  his  e>es — which 
are  large,  black,  and  expressive — sunk  ;  his  nose 
flattened,  and  his  mouth  wide  ;  his  lijis  rather 
thiek  ;  his  teeth  jierf'cct  and  beautiful,  though  in 
the  dental  arrangement  in  many,  a  difference  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth;  his 
chest  is  broad  and  ileep  ;  his  carriage  er«*ct,  and 
there  is  considerahle  natural  grace  and  dignity  of 
demeanor.  A  single  garment  only  is  worn,  mado 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  cloak  or  cov«  riet  ofthe 
skins  ofthe  opossum,  the  kangaroo,  or  the  w'alla- 
hie,  and,  where  animals  are  scarce,  of  an  inge¬ 
niously  manufactured  article  of  seaweed  or  rush¬ 
es, and  is  very  becoming.  !t  has  the  fur  outwards, 
and  is  thrown  over  the  baek  and  left  shoulder, 
and  pinned  on  in  front  with  a  little  wooden  peg. 
The  ••pen  part  is  opposite  the  right  side,  so  as  to 
leave,  in  the  man,  the  right  arm  and  shoulder 
bare.  The  charai'ter  of  tlie  Australian  is  frank, 
open,  and  confiding;  and  when  once  on  termsof 
friendship,  has  a  freedom  and  fearlessness  that 
would  give  little  countenance  t«»  the  impression 
so  generally  entertained  of  his  trcaclieiy.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  vessels  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
lire,  they  are  unac(|nainted  with  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  boiling  ;  their  culinary  operations  are, 
therefore,  confined  to  broiling,  baking,  and  steam¬ 
ing.  Cannibalism  does  not  appear  to  prevail  ex¬ 
tensively  through  the  continent,  though  it  exists 
in  a  few  tribes.  The  following  account  was  given 
to  .Mr.  Eyre,  by  the  iiitivis  ofthe  Murray,  of 
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tlioir  idea  of  the  rreation  : — That  lliere  are  four 
individuals  living  up  auiotii;  ilie  rluiitis,  called 
N»)oreele,  consisting  of  a  father  aii<i  his  three 
male  children,  hut  I  her*?  is  no  mother.  'I’he  fa¬ 
ther  is  all-powerful,  and  «»f  a  l»en**v*)lent  chara*'- 
ter.  He  made  the  i rt*«‘s,  seas,  waters,  vVe. ;  gave 
nam*‘s  t*»  every  tiling  and  place  ;  setth-d  the  I'a- 
tives  in  their  different  *listriets,  t*dling  **ach  triht* 
ihev  were  to  inhabit  such  and  such  h>calities,  and 
were  to  speak  such  and  such  languages.  'The 
Nooreele  n**ver  di(>,and  the  souls  (/«*//»*>,  literally 
a  sinulow)  of  deatl  natives  will  go  up  and  join 
them  in  the  skies,  and  will  never  die  again. 
Other  tribes  give  an  a*-eount  of  a  serpent  *»f  im¬ 
mense  size,  and  inhahiling  high  rocky  nniuntains, 
which,  they  say,  produced  creation  by  a  blow  of 
his  tail  'file  Australian  beli«*v«-s  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  'I'lie  cerennmies  anil  sup(>rstitions  of 
the  natives  are  nninerous,  and  involved  in  mueh 
obscurity.  The  motles  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
vary  greatly,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  district 
ami  the  age  of  the  deceas*‘d — .-imph?  burial,  the 
burning  of  the  body,  the  ilrying  of  the  boilv  in 
the  sun  until  it  is  mummied,  an*  all  had  recours*' 
to.  'The  lamentations  for  the  dead  do  not  termi- 
nat«!  with  the  burial ;  fre«|Uently  tlmy  are  remwved 
at  inti'rvals  by  the  women,  during  late  hours  of 
the  night,  or  some  hours  before  daybreak  ;  and 
piercingly  as  these  cries  striki*  upon  tin*  travelh*r 
ill  the  lonely  woods,  if  raised  suddenly,  or  y*‘ry 
near  him,  yet,  mellowed  by  distance,  they  an- 
soothing  and  jtleasing — Lit.  Caz. 

Lithiaky  .\ntiiiiitiks  ok  .Ai.ci-.hia. —  The 
libraries  of  Algeria  have  just  been  the  subject  of 
a  report  t*>  M.  le  .Ministn:  rinstriiction  Publiipie, 
Ity  M  Slane,  on  a  si-ieniilic  mission  in  .Africa.  W'l* 
are  ind»*bteil  to  L' Kpnijnc  for  the  bdlowing  par¬ 
ticulars; — 'fh*!  library  at  Algii'rs  coniains  n**arly 
seven  hundred  .\rabii-  manuserijits,  eidlei-ted  for 
the  m(*st  part  from  the  remains  of  the  publii-  li¬ 
braries  attacin'd  to  the  mos(|Ui‘s  at  Constantin*?  ; 
.111*1  *-hiefly,  t  lieri-for**,  treatises  on  the  ridigion  and 
laws  of  the  .Mussulman,  in  fact,  M.  J'lane  found 
there  the  principal  **ommentaries  *»n  the  Koran, 
several  works  on  tin?  trailitituis  of  .Mahomet,  one 
of  the  four  bases  of  Mussulman  jurispruden*-t>,  and 
many  essavs  on  the  laws /oi/i*^’;*"  ami  mahliitr.  He 
noticed,  above  all,  sevt-ral  I'opies  of  tin*  Mitkhtusir 
of  Siili  Khalil,  an  abri*lgui*?nt  of  the  jurispnnlence 
which  pr*?vailed  in  all  S*uith*'rn  .Vfrica  ;  the  gr**at 
and  litth*  eomnnuitary  of  *•l-Kharl•hion,  tin?  same 
compilation  ;  the  I'omm*  ntary  of  .Abd-el-llaki, 
•Ac.  llist*>ri*-al,  scientifn-,  and  literary  w*>rks 
were  rare,  but  th**y  wit*?  in  general  of  liigh  im¬ 
portance.  Such  are  the  fragunuit  of  the  .Annals 
of  'raberi,  the  arninyuioiis  History  of  the  .Abba- 
sides,  the  Life  of  lh*’  Soiifis  by  el-Mcnaiii,  the 
three  incomplet**  historical  voluui(?s  entitled  Kit- 
ab-el-Aghani.  .M,  Siam*  mentions  further,  a  c«d- 
lection  of  treatis*‘s  *»n  the  w*trks  *»f  the  (Jreek 
mathematicians  ;  the  *'Xplanation  *>f  tin?  t‘  rins  of 
Mussulmanic  law  ;  a  di<‘tioiiary  of  the  m*-aningof 
obscure  w<»rds  and  expr*’ssi*ms  met  with  in  trans¬ 
lations  ;  an*>ther  ifu'tionary  t)\  th*;  celebrat*-*! 
/amakhcheri,  containing  the  definition  of  obso¬ 
lete  Arabi*?  wonls ;  ami  :in  ex*’ellent  work  of 
Soyouti,  in  which  this  p*dy  grapbist  gives  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  the  piim-ipal  .Arab  philosophers 
and  grammarians.  Two  beautiful  collections  of 
manuscripts  have  h:i[>pily  **s*'aped  the  g**neral 
destruction:  one  belongs  to  the  (’id  Hamniouda, 


ami  the  other  to  Mohammc<l-el-Tlrichctcrzi — an 
*»ld  man  respectetl  f*)r  his  j>iety  and  his  p*isiti*)n 
as  chief  of  the  religi*>us  fraternities  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  It  was  with  extr*?m*'  curio.-^ity  that  .M .  iSlane 
ran  through  tin*  thre**  f*tlli*wing  works  :  the  led 
*»f  Ibn-.Abd-Habbih,  the  .Modjeni-«*l-li*d*lan  of  Kl- 
Ilekri,  ami  the  History  of  the  Hetii-Zian,  the 
sovereigns  «»f  Tilimc**n,  by  Ibn-.Abd-**l-I)jelil,  na¬ 
tive  of  'renoz.  Th*?  first  lc*l  (ne**klace  of  pre- 
ci*)us  stones)  is  only  kimwn  in  I’ur*>pe  by  an 
**xtract  r**lating  to  the  wars  *»f  the  Arab  tribes 
before  Islamism.  The  s«‘e*>nd  *lisappointed  M. 
Sian**;  inst*‘a*l  of  a  g**ograpbi*-al  treatise,  he  found 
it  was  only  a  *lictionary  of  the  names  of  places 
nienti*)ne*l  in  *d«l  Arabic  p«)ems,  giving  the  or- 
th<*graphv  *)f  these  nam**s,  and  the  verses  in 
whi*-h  they  are  foiiml.  The  thirtl  was  a  large 
I'olio  volume,  divided  int*»  live  s****ti*)ns  :  1st,  the 
genealogy  *»f  **1- 'f  otewekkil,  a  /ianite  prim***, 
|iro**laim*'*l  sover**ign  *>f 'l'ilimc**n  in  f^fifi  *>f  the 
Injira  ;  !2<l,  tin*  n*?c*.ssarv  ({ualities  of  a  sovereign  ; 
d*l,  amusing  anee*lotes  ;  -Itli,  bons-mots  ;  .Atli,  ad- 
vi**t*  and  e.\h<»rtati*»n.  'The  library  of  15ach**terzi 
*'*intains,  b**sides  idiout  five  humlre*i  volumes  on 
r*‘!igi<»n  ami  law,  tw*»  works  very  rare  :  th**  .Maarif 
of  lbn-(**iteib,*i,  ami  the  ('*>mm*'ntary  *)f  Ibn-No- 
bata  *>n  the  I’pistb*  *>f  lbn-/*‘i*loun.  'I'here  are 
Other  libraries,  t)Ut  in  them  nothing  of  interest. 
Hearing  that  on  the  oi*t  pvrainiilal  m*>numcnt 
about  twenty  l**agm*s  to  the  s*)uth  *)f  (^)n>tantine 
—  known  in  Lur*»p**  as  the  t*)mb  of  Syphax,  and 
to  th*?  native  .Me*lrha**en  as  the  tomb  of  the  Nu- 
miriian  kings — inscriptions  in  unknown  charac¬ 
ters  ha*l  b«*en  lat*’ly  dise*ivere*l,  M.  Slane  visited 
It  with  a  view  t*)  **«ipy  them  In  spite  *>f  all  his 
investigati*ins,  he  has  n*>t  be*‘n  able  to  find  any 
I’nni**  inseripti*>n  ;  K«)inan  civilization  and  rule 
for  s**yen  ages  having  destroyed  all  monuments 
of  (.'arthaginiaii  p*»wer. —  Lit.  Uuz. 

'I'liK  i.ATK  A.  \V.  Sciii.KGF.i. — .A  letter  from 
llonn  states,  that  all  the  manuscripts  and  the 
most  valuable  |)rinte*l  books  «)f  the  late  A.  AA'^. 
Schlegel,  in(*lmling  his  W(*rks  in  .Asiafi**  lan- 
guag<*s,  or  c*»ncerning  tlm.se  tongues,  edit***!  for 
the  most  |iart  in  llritish  India,  th**  rare  b*)«)ks,  and 
timse  (*ontainiiig  his  marginal  imtes,  have  been 
pr**s*'nted  by  his  li**iis  to  the  I’russian  govern¬ 
ment,  whi**h  has  dividcil  tli**m  b**tw*een  tin*  r*)val 
library  of  11**1*. in  ami  tie  s**  *»f  the  utii versiti«.*s  of 
that  **ity  ami  of  lloiin.  The  remaining  p<jrti*>n  of 
liis  library,  <**>nsistiiig  *>f  about  KiUO  v*)lumes 
**hi*  lly  pamphlets,  has  just  been  publicly  .sold  at 
l>*>nn,  [)r«Klm*ing  about  ’^t'Ol)  d*»llars,  as  all  fet(*hed 
v«*ry  high  pri****s.  A  great  many  of  the  purcha¬ 
sers  were  Lnglish. —  /.<t.  (iaz. 

l’iioT*)r.HAi*ii Y  Axn  I’AiNTiNr,. — Some  months 
ag*»  we  m*‘iiti*in*-d  the  iini«*n  *»f  photography  and 
painting,  tin?  pr*)du**tion  of  a  finished  miniature, 
retaining  toe  ac(*ura<*y  ami  tint  of  the  Talbotype, 
the  t*>n**  and  slnniows  being  greatly  improve*!. 
.M.  Mansion,  the  artist  asso**iated  with  M  (’lau- 
*let,  has  recently  imnle  farther  progress  in  th« 
ajiplication  *>f  the  solar  picture  to  ai*i  the  more 
.-incieiit  art.  The  metallic  hue  of  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type,  ami  the  imt  much  iin>re  agreeable  brown 
**ol*)r  of  the  'rallmty pe,  litiv*?  been  and  are  the 
principal  *d»jecti«)ns  t*)  thes*?  womlerful  works  of 
nature.  The  miniature-painting  above  referred 
to,  on  the  photography  its**lf,  w*a8  intended  to 
remove  this  objection,  and  w  ith  great  success  ; 
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but  the  color  is  still  brown  By  the  new  method 
the  truthfulness  of  the  'I'alhotype  is  inaintained, 
and  the  color  of  life  ^iven  to  the  portrait.  The 
outlines  are  most  accurately  traced  on  a  material 
invented  hy  M.  Mansion,  and  upon  it  he  then 
paints  a  likeness.  The  specimens  shown  to  us — 
copies  of  landscape?,  and  of  men  and  horses  — 
were  most  minute  resemblances.  With  a  similar 
view,  .M,  Claudel  has  been  i;xpcrimenling  on  Fi- 
zeau’s  process  of  etching  l).iguerreoty[>es,  and  we 
were  greatly  pleased  with  his  advancement 
Some  of  the  impressions  were  exceedingly  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  lights  and  shades  as  marked  as  in 
the  orilinary  engraving.  In  the  fainter  prints, 
however, — and  the  I’ainter  the  belter  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, — the  liken<*ss  was  sunicieiitly  clear  for  M. 
Alarisino  to  pain!  it  to  tbe  life.  sSo  now  .-iny  one 
may  bave  a  painted  fic-.^imile  of  a  d'a!bot\ p»;,  or 
a  colored  i'lipression  of  a  Daguerreotype. —  IjU. 
Ouz. 

.Most' iir.i.KS.— The  AlhciKcuin  remarks  that  the 
musical  world  is  to  he  tieprived  of  one  of  its  m(»st 

valued  mejiihcrs  at  the  ch»se  «)f  the  coming  season 
— Mr.  -Mo-chelos  having  accepted  a  professorsliip 
in  the  Cunsercutuirc  at  I.eipsic.  'fbe  as.s)c;iati<»n 
of  sufdj  artists  as  M.  IMu.scbeles,  Dr.  Mendelssobn, 
and  I’rof.  I  laiiptmann,  cati  bardiv  fail  to  render  the 
Saxon  estahlishment  the  most  distinguished  school 

of  inslrumcnUil  music  in  l'uro|)e.  It  is  impossible 
for  US  not  to  look  Ibrwiiril  with  rej^retto  the  loss  of 
.Mosclielcs ;  one  of  the  few  ihoroiighly  educated 
professors  (as  distinct  from  executants)  remaining 
in  Europe — one,  too,  in  wlioni  a  minnte  ami  rev¬ 
erential  accpiai ntance  with  tbe  stores  of  ancient 
music,  is  united  with  a  ct>rdial  readine.ss  to  enter¬ 
tain  all  that  is  w(»rtby  and  new  in  tbe  modern 
scliools.  'riien,  again,  in  tbe  present  dearlb  of 
original  comp<»sers,  the  departure  of  one  so  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  own  special  hraricli  of  Art,  takes 
away  a  distinction  from  tlie  ariisiif;  circles  of  I. on- 
don,  which  willnotbe  readi I y  replaced  Previous 
to  his  dej)ariure,  M.  Moscheles  will  conduct  tlio 
Birmingham  Festival  in  c  njunctioii  with  Dr 
Mendelssohn,  who  is  e.xpected  over  with  a  new 
Oratorio.  It  has  been  rumored  for  some  titne, 
that  the  composer  is  at  work  on  the  story  of  ‘  Eli¬ 
jah  — hilt  we  observe,  also,  in  tlie  Belgian  papers, 
the  promise  of  a  ‘  Lauda  Si(»n.’  written  by  him,  for 
the  Church  of.St.  Martin  at  Eiege  ;  ami  whicli,  we 
are  now  told,  lie  will  conduct  in  pi'rson  W’e  hope 
tlie  end  will  he,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  two 
compositions  the  richer.  Tin*  Birmingham  Fes¬ 
tival  will  he  held  on  the  last  days  of  August. 


The  IlcTciiivso.v  P'AMir.v. — W  hat  are  call<*d 
national  melodies  have  ever  possessed  with  us  an 
interest  and  an  importance  iiardly  conrciled  hy  tin* 
generality  of  critics  and  historians.  .Ahiiling  hy 
the  theory  that  there  is  no  disconnecting  of  Art 
from  social  progress,  we  have  foninl,  thronglnnil 
a  range  ofinsiances  too  wide  for  emimeration  here, 
traces  in  the  early  music  of  every  country  of  prim¬ 
itive  “  manners,  modes,  attire,” — peculiarities  as 
clearly  referable  to  the  forms  of  Nature  as  to  the 
fashions  of  Man — which  Civilization  and  Science 
may  have  systematized,  hut  the  presence  of  which 
has  kept,  and  will  to  the  einl  keep  tiie  music  of 
Italy  as  distinct  from  that  of  England,  France,  or 
CJermany,  as  each  is  distinct  from  the  others. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  music  which  is  popular 


in  America — yet  more  that  which  the  New  Coun¬ 
try  sends  out  as  its  own — is  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  We  are,  pcrlia()s,  looking  on  while  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  new  school  of  Art  are  laid — watching, 
as  some  one  or  other  has  poetically  said,  “  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  world-making  ”  Of  all  the  importations 
from  the  New  World  we  have  yet  liad,  the  lliitcii- 
insori  Family  is  tJie  most  peculiar.  Tlie  singers 
are  three  br«>tliers  and  a  sister  ; — all  y«>uiig,  and 
with  a  sort  of  liomely  high  breeding  in  appearance 
and  manner  which  is  prepossessing.  Thc\  belong 
I  to  New  Hampshire,  astute,  we  are  loltl,  rich  in  parl- 
singers,  and  especially  fertile  in cuntra/h;  voices. 
By  pan-singers,  however,  let  no  one  imagino 
tlie  existence  of  more  schooling  than  “obtains” 
among  the  'Fyrolese.  'Flic  music  of  this  primitive 
bund  is  insiinctive  rather  than  taught.  'I'lieir 
songs  are  airs  or  scraps  of  airs  from  every  country 
— Old  v\  orld  and  New  W’orld, — so  put  together, 
however,  and  harmonized  as  to  have  an  individual 
character.  Nor  do  their  serious  part-songs  fall  tlio 
les.s  pleasantly  on  llio  cars  for  the  touch  of  psalm¬ 
ody  dislingnishahlc  in  most  oflliem,  which  carries 
the  fam;y  far  away  to  the  rude  iiiceliiig-liouse  on 
tlie  edge  of  some  clearing,  «ir  to  tlie  camp-meeting 
in  the  open  air.  'I'licre  is.  in  .short,  a  colour  of 
nationality  over  the  performance  ;  which  is  gone 
tbroiigli  itb  a  steady  modesty,  ami  withal  a  con- 

scious  enjoy  ineni  that  enhances  the  hearer’s  plea¬ 
sure.  'I'lieir  choice  uf  soi)}fs,  loo,  is  peculiar; 
IiOii"lcllow’s  ‘  Kxcelsior,’  Teiiiiysoirs  ‘  May 

Hu  eon,’  Hood’s  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs,’ — argue  a  fine 
taste  for  poetry  among  their  audiences  IVrhaps 
too  large  a  proportion  «»f  their  pro^ nnnmr  isdevo- 
U:<1  to  jiainfiil  siibjotOs  to  he  acceptable  in  tbiscare- 
w<»rri  land  of  ours;  at  b-ast  one  or  two  catches 
sung  with  great  neatness  and  an  Ohio  boat¬ 
man's  (ilec,  (a  far-otf  cousin  tt>  ‘  The  ('aiia- 
dian  Boat  ^?ong.')  fell  upon  the  ear  very  cheerily 
after  tlie  graver  ditties.  The  whole  is  wound 
up  hy  a  piece  of  family  history,  ‘‘  embracing 
the  names  and  general  history  of  tins  Iw’elve 
sons  and  daiighH;rs  composing  the  Iliitchiiisoii 
F.imily,”  to  a  “  never-ending  still  hcgiiining” 
tune,  which  goes  straight  from  llie  hearts  of  the 
singers  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  We  cannot 
lielieve  in  tlie  catholicity  of  any  one,  whctlicr  lie 
he  a  mere  aimless  hnnler  after  aiiinsenicnt  or  a 
thonghtfni  nin.sician,  who  would  repent  having  giv¬ 
en  these  interesting  persons  an  evening.  But  we 
wish  that  in  tlieir  I’ntnre  performances  they  would 
dispense  with  any  accompaniment  X\  lienever 
intrmlnced  it  was  detrimental,  hecansc  decidedly 
inferior  ;  which  their  singing  and  delivery  aro 
not. — .Itln  Jiirurn. 

Fonr.m.'i  .Nutists  — The  following  is  a  lisi  of 
the  names  elected  hy  the  Fine  Art  section  of  the 
lloval  Academy  of  Brussels,  as  Foreign  Associ¬ 
ates,  on  the  first  organization  of  the  latter  .is  a  Bel- 
gi.m  Instistnte.  In  the  division  of  I’ainling, — 
Landseer,  of  London  ;  Horace  V'erm  t,  .\ry  Schef¬ 
fer  and  I’aul  Dcloroche,  at  Paris  ;  (airnclins,  al 
Berlin;  and  Kaulhat  h,  at  .Mnnicli.  In  Sculpture 
— .Macdonald,  in  i.ondon  ;  Schadow  and  Kauch, 
at  Berlin  ;  Pradier,  Unde  and  Rainey,  at  Paris. 
In  Architecture, — besides  I’rof  Donaldson,  our 
countryman,  whose  election  we  annonined  last 
week,  Fontaine,  at  Paris;  Von  Klentze,  at  Mu¬ 
nich.  In  Engraving, — Wyon,  of  London  ;  the 
Baron  Desnoyers,  .M.M.  Forster  and  Barre  the  el¬ 
der,  in  Paris.  In  Music, —  Rossini,  at  Bologna  : 


SilSCliLLAMES. 
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Meyerbeer,  at  Berlin  ;  Auber  and  ^’pontini,  in  "itii  llie  uKnost  good  taste.  Lacbgown  i.s  a  per- 
I’aris  ;  liausssoigne-Mebnl,  director  ol  tlie  ('on- ■  cliel-d  u;uvre,  espe*  iall_v  tbe  ball  dresses, 

servatorv,  at  l<icge.  Tor  llte  deparinicnts  ot’  tlie  j  "  liich  would  excite  Ibe  ein  y  ol  our  most  tasliiou- 
6ciences  and  Letters  in  llieir  rcliuion  to  the  Tine  j  ducliepses.  One  is  oi  gros  de  Xvaples,  lie 
Arts,— Bock,  at  Brussels  ;  l‘as.<avant  and  Dr.  Da-!  of  piiik  gauze,  uitli  velvet  Mowers  e.xijui- 

vid  at  Trankfort.  '  made  'I’be  small  embroidered  and  trimmed 

Among  tbe  recent  apjiointments  at  Home,  we  '  poeket-liandkeiebiels,  tlie  small  silk-stockings, 
may  mention  that  of  Professor  Cav.  <  .iovanni  t^il- i  fboes,  slij.pers,  Indian  easliniere  sliavvls,  bonnets, 
vagni  as  President  of  tlie  Academy  of  St.  l.uke  !  tnnlls,  a  black  lace  scarf,  tVc.  t.\.c.,  Jiave  all  been 
for  1;?4G  Tlie  sculptors  Tcneiani  (of  Kuropean  ;  |“‘‘de  purpo.-el)  ,  and  with  incredible  care.  'J'liere 
reputation)  and  'J’enioyne  have  been  elected  iiieni-  {  ^  jewel-case  with  diamonds  ot  the  purest 

hers  of  the  Imperial  Academy  td'  rnie  ArlsatSt.l  "  hracelcls,  ear-rings,  and  lillet  lor  the  lorc- 
Belcrshiirgh.  'I'he  Kitig  id’  W  irtemhnrg  has  re-  and  all  llicse  minute  ennosilies  are  care- 


warded  llcrr  /.anth  for  the  design  and  constrnc- 
tion  ofthe  (.'asino  called  the  Willo  hiia,  by  creating 
biiii  a  knight  of  the  lioyul  Order  ofthe  Crown. — 

Ladt  Hoi  i.amj’s  Wii.r.  :  iNxr.K  i  sti.ng  to  1,it- 
KKATCHF. — e  occasionally  hear  in  socii  ty  ol 
the  ht'tpiesls  in  the  will  of  the  late  lady;  with 


fully  arranged  in  the  draw  ers  and  cases  of  a  hcau- 
!  Iifuilj  constructed  little  wardiobe. 

A  Noulk  Miskii. — iSborti^  alter  the  dealli,  a 
IVw  iiioiitlis  ago,  ol’  the  JMaiqois  de  fSaiiit  l.eger, 
ill  J.iiiioges,  there  v\  as  found  <  onccaled  in  various 
parts  ol  liis  bouse  a  sum  ol  Xl:;i(),t;t.U  in  silver. — 
The  heirs,  ten  in  numher,  rtsulvid  tlierefori;  not 


illC/  111  IIIC  flJll  v/l  11*1  I  t  *  II  1  I 

tl,e  n,«l«tarv  pi,rts  ol' « l.iol,  v.o  have  no  voealion  i  “  1'“"  “  >1"'' •■■'1“  <- 

toMKoldle.  •I'utilisasuhjeet  o(  general  lilerarv  ‘"“‘.'"S  >'‘‘-«,'<'>"'vv*iecl  treasure.  1  he 


ilcmolilion  is  now  going  on,  in  presence  of  one 
or  more  ot’  the  heirs  JL(in,U(jn  in  gold  have  al¬ 
ready  been  found  com  ealed  in  various  jiarts  ol 
tlie  building,  under  beams,  «.V:c. —  Onl igimni. 


interest  to  icarii,  that  (Insides  some  loOU/.  per 
annum,  and  a  consiilerable  sum  in  mone\  — 

7()(>(l/.)  she  left  to  l.ortl  John  Knssel  the  .Mcinoii 
oj  Mr.  For,  so  lt>ng  in  preparation  by  the  late 
Lord  Holland,  witli  the  expression  of  a  liope  that 

it  shniild  be  published  us  early  us  juissihle.  Her 

laayshii,  also  h,t|ueallnta  to  ihn  Drilisli  Mustuin  1  ,i„„s  Uuj ' 

till’  cilil  ratid  lolciitiiii}  /wj,  on  wliiili,  ihi  liiycrs '  riinuving  a  |)orliun  of  tin  lUbns  from 

of  art  are  avv-ire,  is  sciilj.turcd  the  noble  antitpie  j  ^-ntting  of  the  hill  opjiosito  the  \\  indyuuwl, 


Ci’uiui  b  Discovkkv.— On  W  ednesday,  as  one 
of  the  woi’lvineh  who  are  eiigageil  in  ilm  opera- 

.  I  V  i  .  I  t  I  •  III 


of  the  liuut  bioirsinr.  'J’liis  precious  relic,  it  imiy 
be  lemembered  by  our  readers,  w;is  presented  by 
tlie  Pope  to  Buonaparte  after  bis  Italian  eani- 
paigns,  as  tbe  richest  gift  be  <^onld  offer  liini. 
Aiapoleon  sent  it  to  Lady  Holland  from  St.  Hele¬ 
na,  with  a  grateful  autograph  note,  far  tbe  atten¬ 
tions  paid  to  bun  by  her  ladyship  in^liis  eaptivity. 
Both  box  and  antograpli  are  now,  we  believe,  in 
tbe  British  ISlnsenin  — Lit.  (Jaz. 

Porri.ATio.N  Asi»  Nkw  sPAi'Kiis  OK  Paris. — 
The  popubition  of  Paris  is  !il:i,onr>  persons;  iH, 
3t)G,hOO  sipian;  inctrrs  are  oecujdcd  bv  tbe  capital, 
wliicli  possesses  4;i,00U  liottses,  public  ways, 
5!)  barriers,  4G  roads  calletl  dc  rotide,  37  tjuavs, 
iJO  boulevards,  37  avenues,  I'.V.t  places,  ’37  bridges, 
105  courts  or  “cities,”  cloisters,  vVe  ,  5)  jnilaces 
remarkable  edifices,  (>  public  gardens,  4  trinm- 
plial  arches,  5  columns,  I  olxdisk,  35  libraries,  13 
mn.-eiiiiis, ‘3^  nionnmcntal  fountains,  3?*  cbnrciies, 
5i3  tonveiils,  X;(j  iios]>itals,  4  #  (picslrian  statues, 
lit  lliealres,  and  3!)  barracks. 

'riierc  arc  “(i  daily  Newspapers  published  in 


be  di.'Coven  d  two  sword-blades  about  f’our  feel 
f’rom  the  surfaee.  'I’lie  sw  ords  are  ot  bronze,  and 
•ire  in  lli«‘  Ingliest  stale  of  preservation.  During 
their  entombment  in  the  buweis  of  the  earth,  the 
liamiles  have  disappeared,  I  eing  of  a  substance 
less  able  to  wiilistand  decomposition  than  tlie 
bronze  of  tbe  blades.  'I'be  blades  are  evidently 
of  Ivoman  origin,  and  belong  to  the  class  known 
by  the  name  of  the  short  swonl,  one  being  tw'en- 
ly-tivc  inches  in  length,  and  the  other  twenty- 
si.\  inebes,  aiid  both  naving  tlie  siiarp,  lance-like 
pt>iMt  eommon  to  tbe  sword  oftJie  Boinan  soldier. 
Un  ."’aturday  a  j  air  »  f’largc  anilers  were  louiid  im- 
betlded  in  the  earth  at  about  tbe  same  place  where 
the  sword-blades  were  found  'i’lic  largest  and 
most  perfect  of  these  was  nine  indies  in  circuni- 
fereiicc  at  the  root,  and  two  feet  from  the  root 
it  was  seven  inches  in  circumference  From  llicir 
appearance  they  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  elk,  which  at  stinic  remote  period  probably 
ranged  over  Arthur’s  >'eat,  when  it  was  a  royal 
hnnling  ground.  To  whali  ver  jjeriod  thest;  relics 
are  to  ite  ascribed,  they  will  aliord  a  fruitful 


jgiire  lor  int!,(>(iO  and  I.  /.y  oqui  lor  t  on-  i  surprised 

secpiently  the  reiiittinin:!  *31  have  only  3(1, mid  snh-  of  i-j.lics  are  made 

sicribirrs  ainonji  them,  or  ahoiil  !f50  each. —  i.'L 

C  ' 

^juz 


this  city,  possessing  altogether  about  140, (l(.>()  i  ||, on, e  of  conjecture  to  the  anliijiiary  and  the  na- 
btih.scriher.s.  I  ii  this  numher  the  Dt  -  j  list ;  and  ;is  the  (»peratioiis  connected  with 

\ints,  Le  <  onft<t i/iiiinni I ,  La  l^reysc,  and  I.r.  citric,  ,j,o  carriage-drive  arc  prosecntetl,  we  should  not 
ire  for  lOO,(>(iO  and /<  l^joqut  I’or  30,(ili0.  (. on- j  |,,,  surprised  if  manv  other  nnlookerl-li  r  liscove- 

'i  he  swoid-hhides  are  in 
tbe  possession  of  .Mr  lleitdt  rsoii  of  the  (|iie.  n’s 
Keinenihrance  (  Mfu  e,  and  the  anth  rs  lii*  w  irh  Mr. 
t  Ni.xon,  ofthe  OMic«*.  td’ \\  orks,  both  of  wbom,  we 
Lori.s  Pim  ifPK.’s  IT.esknt  to  tiik.  I’niNfEss  |  i.ave  no  doubt,  will  be  happy  to  show  llicse  ctiri- 
Bovai.. — >ome  dayssince,  tidiest  was  dispatched  !  osities  t(*  those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  such 
(o  London,  hearing, the  Jtov  il  arms  of  I’rtttiec  —  !  j,os. 

'J’hisdiest  contained  a  complete  tri>nsseau  of  toil-  | 
ettes — morning  toilette,  evening  toilette,  and  two  i 
hall  toihutes.  This  pre.sent  was  suldres.-ed  to  the 
doll  of  ilic  l*rlme.s.s  Koy.  I.  Kin^  l.otiis  I’hilippc 
gave  a  carte  hlaiiche  to  «  ne  of  the  most  eminent 
nmdistes  of  Paris,  who  e.xi  cuted  lier  tommi-sion 


Tin;  PoRTi  AM»  Vase — 'Die  repair  of  the  IVirt- 
land  \  asc  is  now  completely  finished.  'I’he  work 
has  been  so  well  managed  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  that 
searer  lv  a.  LdcDiish  can  he  detected  on  the  closest 
s  -rniiriv. 
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lUBLIOGRArillCAL  NOTICES. 

Cflicat  iJcftui'n. 

Die  VerfuKsang  der  Kirche  der  Zukuvft.  (The 

Constitution  of  the  Churcli  of  tin;  Future.)  liy 

C.  C.  J.  Hu.nse.n. 

Tin;  reputation  of  tin;  writer,  and  the  inlluence 
which  he  is  suftposed  to  possess  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  may  probably 
induce  us  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  this  work.  It  originates  in  a  correspon- 
derree  with  M r.  Cladstone  on  certain  questions 
arising  Irom  the  I'oundaiion  of  the  Anglican 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  and  suggested  by  Abe- 
ken’s  semi-cdKcial  account  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  subject  between  the  Prussian  ('ourt  and  the 
English  Church,  in  this  correspondence,  which 
is  (irinted  both  in  the  original  English  and  in 
German,  Mr.  (iladslone,  as  night  be  expected, 
protests  against  the  recognition  of  a  communion 
between  English  chiirciimen  and  the  (ierman 
Protestants  ;  and  incidentally  he  e.xpresses  his 
conviction  that  episcopal  succession  is  an  e^sen- 
tial  and  indispensable  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  The  Chevalier  lJunsen,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  he  prolesses  to  admit  the  fitness  ol 
an  ejiiscopal  form  of  (’hurch  governm.  nt  to  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  maintains  that  the  adojition  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  system  is  a  matter  of  mere  discre¬ 
tion  and  convenience  ;  and  [>assing  in  his  book, 
into  wider  considerations,  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  all  reformed  churches  are  bound  to  maintain 
the  universal  priestly  character  of  (.‘hristians,  and 
the  consequent  ecpiality  in  all  spiritual  rights  of 
clergy  and  laity.  When  Mr.  (iladstone  argues, 
that  the  es.-ential  forms  <d’  the  English  Church 
are  universally  binding,  few  foreigners  wouhl, 
perhaps,  agree  with  him.  When  Mr.  Punscn 
however,  declares,  that  they  are  simply  national, 
he  forgets,  that  his  opinion,  even  if  true,  can 
never  be  adopted  by  his  opponents  ;  for  no  church 
can  be  national  without  claiming  to  be  universal 
in  all  its  vital  principles. 

A  New  Comme.ntaky. — There  has  been  re¬ 
cently  published  at  Paris  a,  Cummcntarij  on  the 
Scriptures,  by  M.  F.  Lainennais.  The  celebrated 
author  of  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
faithful  to  the  democratic  principles  of  which  he 
has  for  fifteen  years  constituted  himself  the  cham¬ 
pion  and  the  assiduous  propagator,  translates  into 
lessons  of  emancipation  the  principles  of  evan¬ 
gelic  morals.  Ills  commentaries,  eloquent  and 
passionate  ]»ar  iphrase,  and  striking  expressions  to 
this  ell'ect,  “•  I  will  spare  nothing  and  nobody  '' — 
may  be  thus  condciisctl  :  —  “  '1  he  peojile  have 
l  ights,  but  those  rights  w  ill  never,  if  t/iemsilves, 
prevail  agait!^t  the  opjires.-ion  to  which  tlicv  tire 
victims  Let  the  people,  then,  prosectile  with 
ardor  the  attainnient  of  liberty, 'that  first  of  Id.  s- 
uings  ;  let  them  purchase  it  by  assiduous  labor; 
let  them  deserve  it  by  their  exertions,  their  devo¬ 
tion,  and  sacrifices.  'I'he  day  must  shine,  the  day 
already  glimmers,  when  success  will  crown  those 
efforts.”  The  textol'St.  Mark,f*t  Matthew,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John  is  somewhat  stubborn  iigainst 
this  interpretation  ;  b  it  as  it  is  presented  eloipient- 
ly  and  cleverly,  nobody  is  tempted  to  expose  the 
discrepancies.  Besides,  “  is  not  every  thing  in 
every  thing  ?”  as  Jacotot  w’ould  say,  the  famous 
author  here  of  a  new  method  of  leaching.  And 
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certainly  we  may  endeavor  to  extract  the  level¬ 
ling  principles  always  to  be  found  in  all  pure  doc¬ 
trines. —  L't  Gaz. 
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